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' '  One  ship  drives  east  and  another  drives  west 
With  the  self-same  winds  that  blow, 

’Tis  the  set  of  the  sails  and  not  the  gales 
Which  tell  us  the  way  we  go.  ” 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 


Quality  charts  the  course  of  BEMBERG*  rayon— there  is  no 
deviation  from  this  "set  of  the  sails”.  That  is  why  retailers  adver¬ 
tise  and  feature  merchandise  of  BEMBERG  rayon  with  confidence 
that  it  will  deliver  satisfaction  and  build  repeat  business.  There 
is  only  one  BEMBERG  rayon —"Aristocrat  of  man-made  yarns”. 
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type.  (Jfl^and  were  40,593  spools  of  black  and  white  sew* 
ing  threS^  .  .  and  30,519  spools  of  colored  mercerized. 
Two-thirdl^^  the  spools  were  bought,  according  to  the 
survey,  by  ^^ified  brand  name.  This  needle’s-eye  view 
shows  a  clear^wcture  of  brand  popularity  in 
Clarkes  O.  N,  J^nid  J.  &  P.  Coats . . .  the  threads  women 
know  and  prefeK^»  .  the  brands  that  need  less  selling. 


the  needles  of  America  the  inside  story  of  thread 
sales !  In  a  Crossley,  Inc.  nationwide  survey  covering 
27  states  from  coast>to-coast ...  in  77  cities,  towns  and  rural 
districts . . .  8,000  housewives  were  personally  interviewed. 
But  the  real  talking  was  done  by  their  work-baskets 
and  sewing-machine  drawers:  7,400  were  methodically 
checked,  their  contents  counted  and  listed  by  brand  and 
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CHHISTMAS  IS  IILI)  FASHIONED— KEEP  IT  SO 

(>iHRISTMAS  comes  but  once  a  year  but  in 
J  its  coming  brings  a  vastly  significant  change 
in  the  psychology  of  merchandising. 

You  may  write  it  down  as  fact  that  when  the 
seller  must  pursue  his  customer  it  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult  for  such  a  seller  to  do  business  at  a  profit. 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  real  estate  and  you  must 
sell  it  you  have  little  chance  to  get  a  satisfactory 
price,  but  if  you  have  a  piece  of  real  estate  which 
someone  else  must  have,  then  it  is  easy  to  get  a 
fair  price. 

The  same  conditions  rule  in  the  general  field 
of  merchandising.  Throughout  most  of  the  year 
the  retailer  is  pursuing  his  customer  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  do  a  profitable  business.  For  a 
month  or  two  before  Christmas,  however,  the 
situation  is  reversed.  Then  the  customer  is  driven 
to  the  store  intent  upon  making  a  certain  number 
of  purchases  before  the  coming  of  the  Great 
Feast  of  Giving. 

Retailers,  of  course,  do  not  relax  their  efforts 
to  attract  customers  during  the  pre-Christmas 
jKTiod.  They  make  the  most  of  that  season  but 
we  all  know  that  if  the  Christmas  period  were 
taken  out  of  the  retail  year — with  nothing  of 
similar  importance  to  fill  its  place — it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful  that  even  the  best  stores  could  earn 
a  profit. 

Thus,  for  a  little  while,  we  have  the  customer 


seeking  the  store  in  place  of  the  store  seeking 
the  customer. 

Because  of  the  imix)rtance  of  this  change  in  the 
psychological  relationship  of  retailer  and  cus¬ 
tomer,  it  is  well  for  retailers  to  consider  the  cause 
of  the  change  and,  since  it  is  so  favorable  a  mani¬ 
festation,  to  seek  ways  in  which  to  protect  and 
foster  it. 

What  is  it  which  makes  millions  of  men  and 
women  struggle  into  crowded  stores  to  give  up 
their  hard-earned  dollars  for  Christmas  merchan¬ 
dise?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  sentiment! 

In  this  materialistic  civilization  of  ours  Christ¬ 
mas  has  come  to  mean  chiefly  the  exchange  of 
gifts  and — because  it  is  a  materialistic  civilization 
— this  exchange  of  gifts  for  the  sake  of  sentiment 
plays  a  tremendous  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
people. 

For  many  years  there  have  Ijeen  well-meaning 
attempts  to  lead  folks  to  view  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  in  what  has  been  termed  a  more  “rational” 
way.  A  long  time  back  a  society  actually  was 
formed  to  do  away  with  “unnecessary  giving.” 
Fortunately  such  attempts '  have  not  l^een  very 
successful.  If  they  had  been,  it  seems  undeniable 
that  a  very  decided  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
merchandise  which  goes  into  consumption  would 
have  followed. 

In  its  turn  such  a  diminution  of  sales  of  goods 
for  consumption  would  have  resulted  in  lessened 
{Continued  on  page  8) 
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LET’S  ARGUE 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


employment,  for  in  the  sort  of  society  we  have 
built  it  is  necessary  to  keep  consumption  moving 
at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain 
our  economy.  It  may  be  argued  that  a  civilization 
based  so  largely  on  the  materalistic  side  of  life 
is  not  an  ideal  one.  That,  oi  course,  is  true  but 
it  happens  to  be  the  sort  of  civilization  that  we 
are  in,  and  apparently  there  is  nothing  to  do 
except  to  keep  the  wheel  turning  as  fast  as  we 
can  make  it  turn. 

Christmas  buying  for  Christmas  giving  is  pure¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
wheel  turning,  as  we  must,  it  is  necessary  to 
foster  that  sentiment. 

Several  years  ago  I  sat  in  with  a  group  of 
sales  promotion  managers  who  were  choosing 
various  accessories  to  the  Christmas  spirit — 
wrappings  and  boxes,  etc.  These  sales  promotion 
folks  had  gone  modern  and  they  showed  complete 
disdain  for  all  of  the  old  and  well-recognized 
symbols  of  Christmas.  Any  pattern  containing 
reindeer,  bells,  Santa  Claus  or  Christmas  trees  or 
candles  was  distinctly  taboo  to  these  gentlemen. 
Meaningless  splashes  of  blue  and  silver  or  red 
and  gold  interested  them  much  more  than  the 
things  which  through  countless  generations  had 
inspired  millions  of  people  to  make  their  personal 
sacrifices  that  they  might  have  something  to  give 
on  Christmas  to  those  for  whom  they  felt  affection. 

Now,  of  course,  we  recognize  that  a  few  stores 
may  indulge  their  passion  for  modernism  without 
any  great  hurt  being  done  to  the  Christmas  spirit 
— so  long  as  sufficient  other  agencies  carry  it  on 
— but  to  attempt  too  wide  and  general  a  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  spirit  of  Qiristmas  is  to  risk  the 
decline  of  a  sentiment  which  is  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  entire  merchandise  world  and  hence 
to  all  who  must  labor  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Christmas  spirit  goes  back  to  antiquity  and 
if  we  start  examining  it  too  closely  perhaps  we 
shall  say  it  is  a  foolish  sentiment  which  has  no 
part  in  the  considerations  of  bright  moderns.  And 
if  we  eliminate  all  of  the  old  symbols  for  this 
sentiment,  we  are  likely  to  find  we  have  invited 
the  general  public  to  conclude  that,  after  all — 
there  isn’t  any  Santa  Claus.  And  then  every  re¬ 
tailer  will  have  to  put  flowers  on  the  grave  of  his 
one  best  salesman. 

Life — like  Time — marches  on  and  changes  in¬ 
evitably  come.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the 
Yule  log  is  out  of  place  in  the  modern  apartment. 
Each  year  it  becomes  a  more  difficult  thing  for 
parents  to  give  any  logical  explanation  of  how 
the  genial  saint  gets  in  and  out  of  modern  domi¬ 
ciles,  but  the  spirit  which  prompts  so  many  people 
to  give  material  expression  of  their  interest  in 
others  is  in  itself  one  of  the  finest  sentiments 
which  the  human  heart  has  nurtured. 


It  is  unfortunate — not  that  we  must  capitalize 
such  sentiment  as  the  Christmas  spirit,  but  that 
it  should  be  so  repeatedly  necessary  to  defend 
such  action  against  the  unconsidered  criticisms 
of  those  who  appear  to  believe  that  men  are  dis- 
emlxjdied  spirits  and  wlio  lack  the  realism  to 
know  that  it  is  only  through  the  honest  and  whole¬ 
some  use  of  such  incentives  that  the  economic 
system  can  be  kept  on  a  fairly  even  keel. 

Retailers  do  not  need  to  be  urged  to  get  all  the 
Christmas  business  they  can  draw  to  their  stores. 
Their  own  interest  as  entrepreneurs  will  prompt 
them  to  that  end,  but  if  the  retail  trade  folded  its 
hands  and  failed  to  make  all  proper  capital  out 
of  Christmas  they  would  be  traitors  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  which  must  work  in  order  to  live. 

And  so  we  hope  your  Christmas  customers  will 
shop  early  and  often  and  that  the  volume  of 
Christmas  business  may  far  outrun  that  of  last 
year. 

HOLLER  IF  YOU'RE  HURT! 

In  last  month’s  issue  we  had  something  to  say 
about  the  need  of  retailers,  individually  and  joint¬ 
ly,  taking  whatever  steps  are  possible  to  protect 
the  retail  market.  This  is  a  subject  which  merits 
further  discussion. 

Retailers  in  the  past  have  quite  generally  recog¬ 
nized — perhaps  instinctively — that  it  was  no  part 
of  their  right  to  attempt  to  constrain  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  in  its  buying  habits.  They  have  accepted 
competition — all  competition — as  a  natural  and, 
for  the  most  part,  desirable  condition. 

This  readiness  to  recognize  that  retail  business 
must  be  a  continuous  struggle  for  survival  of 
the  fittest  has  made  retailers  strong  to  compete, 
and  always  ready  to  do  so. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  situation  has  been 
changing  in  many  important  respects.  Until  re¬ 
cently  there  was  a  large  degree  of  freedom  of 
operation  in  the  retail  business.  The  retailer  could 
enter  business  when  he  liked  and  where  he  chose. 
He  could  carry  such  lines  of  goods  as  his  judg¬ 
ment  dictated  and  he  was  entirely  free  to  make  his 
own  prices  and  work  out  his  own  destiny.  The  re¬ 
tailer’s  relations  with  his  employees  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  were  on  an  individual  basis.  If  he  won  a 
reputation  for  treating  the  former  fairly  and  deal¬ 
ing  honestly  with  the  latter  he  was  on  his  way  to 
success. 

Today  the  retailer  faces  times  which  are  much 
more  difficult  than  those  of  the  past.  His  in¬ 
dividual  relationships,  both  with  his  employees 
aiid  his  customers,  are  becoming  involved  by  the 
interposition  of  organized  forces  in  each  direc¬ 
tion.  What  used  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Jones  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  customer  today  no  longer  satisfies  the 
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club  or  group  to  which  she  belongs. 

More  and  more  the  long  arm  of  government  is 
reaching  down  into  the  affairs  of  the  retailer. 
Taxes  not  only  have  increased  but  in  many  states, 
and  in  some  municipalities,  the  retailer  has  Ijeen 
drafted  by  government  to  become  a  tax  collector. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washington 
I  umbles  for  months  and  then  suddenly  erupts  into 
regulations  which  the  retailer  is  expected  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  his  handling  of  various  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  That  retailers  may  be  powerless  to  conform 
in  the  absence  of  close  cooperation  of  manufac¬ 
turers  from  whom  they  buy,  apparently,  does  not 
lift  the  responsibility  from  the  retailer. 

.All  these  and  still  other  influences  are  tending 
to  take  away  from  the  retailer  his  indei)endence 
of  action.  So-called  “Fair  Trade”  laws  in  most 
of  the  states  enable  large  manufacturing  concerns 
to  dictate  the  prices  he  must  charge  for  merchan¬ 
dise  of  their  production.  Steadily,  strong  cords 
are  being  bound  about  the  retail  store,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  of  which  is  to  make  the  retailer  more 
and  more  responsible  for  every  detail  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  groups  and  to  agencies  outside  of  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  retail  mind,  lieing  what  it  is  from  many 
years  of  other  conditions,  would  like  to  see  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  former  state  of  affairs  in  which  a  man 
had  only  to  operate  his  own  business  according  to 
liis  own  ideas  and  in  ways  which  would  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  his  customers.  Unfortunately  such 
a  return  probably  is  impossible  and  retailers  have 
ahead  of  them  a  long  and  difficult,  perhaps  an  irri¬ 
tating,  period  of  adjustment  to  inevitably  new 
conditions. 

To  resist  change  usually  is  a  losing  game.  How¬ 
ever  sure  we  may  feel  that  change  is  undesirable, 
when  these  great  fermenting  processes  get  under 
way  in  the  mass  of  the  people  change  is  sure  to 
follow.  Therefore  it  is  infinitely  wiser  to  move 
with  the  mass  but  attempt  to  turn  its  stampede 
into  orderly  progress  than  it  is  to  stand  stiffly  in 
opposition  and  be  crushed  by  the  forces  which  we 
cannot  halt. 

More  than  that,  however  unwise  and  misguided 
these  great  movements  of  the  mass  may  seem  at 
the  beginning,  common  sense  ultimately  prevails 
and  new  and  better  ground  is  reached.  It  will 
l)e  this  way  eventually  when  the  new  influences 
directed  at  retailing  have  found  a  logical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  balance.  Retailing  will  be  a  better  field,  im¬ 
plicit  with  more  genuine  opportunities  to  serve 
and  to  profit. 

Just  now,  however,  we  are  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  we  begin  to  feel  these  new  responsibili¬ 
ties — all  of  which  involve  additional  expense — 
and  we  have  as  yet  found  no  compensation  in  the 


form  of  better  business.  Rather  the  forms  of  irre- 
sixinsible  competition  from  which  retailers  have 
suffered  are  increasing  in  intensity.  Indeed  the 
very  increases  in  cost  which  new  responsibilities 
bring  render  retailers  more  than  ever  vulnerable 
to  such  competition.  Even  to  list .  the  various 
forms  of  unfair  competition  which  operate  to 
leech  away  from  the  retail  market  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  business  each  year 
would  take  more  space  than  is  available. 

Here,  however,  are  a  few  of  the  tyjies  of  com¬ 
petition  which  are  distinctly  unfair  to  the  retail 
trade : 

A  retailer  has  the  exclusive  retail  agency  in 
his  city  for  a  well  known  line  of  electric  appli¬ 
ances.  A  new  apartment  house  is  to  be  equipped 
with  such  appliances  and  the  retailer  submits  his 
bid  only  to  find  he  is  bidding  against  the  manu¬ 
facturer  from  whom  he  buys  his  merchandise. 

A  large  bank,  which  is  dependent  for  its  own 
business  and  prosperity  upon  the  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  community,  gives  its  employees  lists 
of  concerns  which  will  sell  to  them  merchandise 
which  otherwise  would  be  sold  by  retailers  and 
will  give  them  “wholesale  prices.” 

Large  industrial  concerns  follow  the  same  plan. 
The  employees  believe  they  are  getting  “whole- 
•sale  prices.” 

Check  up  on  those  two  items  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  this  sort  of  thing 
has  grown. 

Then  there  is  the  manufacturer  of  certain  trade- 
marked  articles  who  expects  retailers  to  sell  his 
product  but  will  grasp  at  any  catch-penny  device 
to  allow  the  manufacturer  of  some  other  com¬ 
modity  to  give  his  merchandise  away,  with  a  soap 
wrapper  or  a  coffee  label,  or  an  autumn  leaf. 

Of  them  all,  however,  jjerhaps  the  must  con¬ 
temptible  form  of  unfair  competition  is  that  of 
the  manufacturer  who — having  done  his  liest  to 
load  up  his  retail  customers — then  competes  with 
them  by  selling  to  the  public. 

It  is  our  purpose  at  this  time  merely  to  bring 
up  this  subject  in  the  hope  of  presenting  it  sharply 
to  retail  minds  so  that  it  may  receive  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  many  retailers,  even  though  we  can¬ 
not  at  the  moment  suggest  specific  remedies. 

This,  however,  we  believe:  If  we  can  get  thou¬ 
sands  of  retail  merchants  to  recognize  what  such 
forms  of  competition  are  costing  them,  ways  will 
be  found  to  improve  the  situation. 

One  thing  which  we  certainly  can  do  is  to  talk 
about  these  things  to  those  who  foster  such  tyj^es 
of  competition  and  let  them  know  that  we  are 
alive  to  the  situation  and  that  we  resent  it. 

When  better  methods  to  meet  these  problems 
are  devised  we  shall  tell  you  about  them.  At 
present  let  us  at  least  shout  our  disaiiproval. 
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MS  DEfniffffirifM 


shows  pi«’ 


A^ANSE  —  shows  several 
|ilk  chiffon  gowns. 


Molyneu: 


Chanel  — 
shows  silk  net  lacs. 


f  Everjwoman’g  wardrobe  mngt  have  a 


The  trend  in  fiuhion  is  toward  the  luxurious  opulence  of  the 
nineteen  hundreds.  The  trend  in  ffd>rics  is  toward  quality — 
the  quality  of  fine  silks  in  better  and  medium-priced  dresses. 
That  is  one  reason  why — no  matter  how  lovely  the  fashion 
— you  should  insist  on  knowing  that  the  gowns  you  sell  are 
made  of  quality  silks.  For  beauty  fine  silks  are  unexcelled 
and  good  silk  gowns  will  wear  and  keep  their  loveliness 
through  repeated  cleanings  and  will  retain  both  their  shape 
and  their  spirit  dirough  it  all.  Whether  the  fabric  is  satin, 
taffeta,  crepe  or  velvet,  make  sure  it  is  a  quality  silk. 
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TIME  TO  BE  READY 


TN  hardly  any  time  now,  the  retail  stores  of  America  will  hum  with  the  activity  of  millions 
^  of  customers  who  annually  join  the  pilgrimage  to  Santa  Claus  land. 

This  mad  scramble  to  select  gifts  strains  the  equilibrium  of  the  store  setup  in  a  way 
unmatched  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Consequently,  the  work  of  preparing  for  the 
Christmas  shopping  period  is  in  itself  a  task  which  requires  the  most  careful  planning  weeks 
in  advance. 

Because  Christmas  preparation  is  the  most  important  factor  in  store  procedure  at  this 
season,  we  have  given  over  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  almost  entirely  to  matters  of 
Christmas  planning.  Most  of  the  material  printed  here  has  been  gathered  by  survey  among 
the  members  of  the  Association.  Each  group  of  the  headquarters  staff  has  worked  to  get  down 
on  paper  the  best  of  the  suggestions  and  experience  of  stores  over  the  country  in  every  phase 
of  Christmas  activity.  We  believe  the  result  is  a  pretty  inclusive  manual  for  every  division  of 
the  store,  and  present  it  here  with  the  Association’s  wishes  for  a  profitable,  old-fashioned 
Christmas. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S 

Retailing 
In  a 

Clarified  World 


President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Gity  Stores  (!oin|iany 


Release  from  Captivity: 

In  ancient  times,  one  of  the  great  sages,  bewail¬ 
ing  the  shortcomings  of  his  generation,  lamented, 
“My  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  for  -want 
of  knowledge".  Whatever  the  future  historian 
may  say  as  to  the  causes  of  the  depression  and 
wherever  the  indictment  may  fall  as  to  the  reasons 
for  its  existence  and  prolongation  during  1930-40, 
one  important  product  of  this  decade  rises  to 
paramount  importance.  It  is  the  escape  from  the 
captivity  of  misunderstanding  about  forces  which 
contribute  to  our  economic  health  and  sickness. 
It  is  a  newborn  sense  of  awareness  on  the  part 
of  government,  industry,  commerce,  labor  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Customer  of  American  Business. 
It  is  of  great  concern  to  the  future  of  business 
generally  that  this  awareness  be  not  underrated. 
Business  must  realize  fully  the  growing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  everyday  man  and  woman  as  to  what 
are  the  cancers  in  the  body  of  consumption  and 
production. 

What  is  this  thing  called  “Awareness”?  When 
we  look  at  the  pattern  of  political  and  economic 
trends  for  the  past  ten  years,  we  find  a  powerful 
searchlight  seeking  truth  about  Power — ^the 
Power  to  produce,  to  consume,  to  work  and  to 
govern. 

This  discussion  is  limited  to  some  aspects  of 
the  Power  to  Produce. 

Power  to  Produce: 

The  power  to  produce  is  interwoven  with  the 
other  powers  above  outlined.  Retailing  has  a 
great  stake  in  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power 
to  produce.  In  one  of  the  two  main  fields  of 
production.  Consumer  Goods,  Retailing  plays  its 
most  important  role.  It  creates  markets  and 
brings  products  in  a  timely  way  to  those  that 
need  them.  In  this  field,  from  current  statistics 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  based  on 


factory  employment,  we  are  up  to  91%  of  the 
so-called  normal  base  of  1923-25.  Consumer 
products  depend  upon  the  daily  wants  and  the 
turnover  of  human  needs  of  130,000,000  people 
who  are  interested  in  procuring  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  value, 
their  ability  to  pay  and  a  reasonable  profit  to  those 
who  serve  them.  The  production  of  durable  goods 
depends  upon  long-term  money,  because  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  goods  which  last  for  many  years  require 
credit  and  financing  that  likewise  last  for  many 
years.  This  production  depends  primarily  upon  the 
power  of  reinvestment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  a  surplus  of  income  or  capital  not  used  for 
satisfaction  of  living  requirements.  The  power  of 
investment,  injudiciously  exercised,  can  create  a 
bottomless  pit  filled  by  the  agonies  and  difficulties 
which  flow  from  unemployment,  loss  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  and  destruction  of  human  morale.  In 
short,  money  itself  is  the  great  stimulus  to  capital 
goods  production.  We  will  probably  get  to  a 
better  understanding  of  its  influence  upon  pro¬ 
duction  and  its  responsibilities  regarding  the 
destinies  of  our  people. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  power  to 
govern  directly  affects  this  field  of  production. 
The  investor  requires  an  outlook  under  which  the 
risk  of  long-term  money  will  be  stabilized  by  a 
definite  government  policy  that  fosters  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  long-term  commitments.  He  would  like 
to  sit  in  the  theatre  of  our  national  life  and  get  a 
“preview”  of  a  domestic  economy  in  which  there 
are  not  frequent  changes  in  currency ;  in  which 
there  is  not  a  perplexing  maze  of  laws  which 
artificially  violate  the  eternal  principles  of  supply 
and  demand ;  in  which  the  fixation  of  prices  does 
not  arrest  the  free  flow  of  commerce;  above  all, 
the  investor  would  like  to  see  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment  minimized  so  that  there  is  not  danger  of 
continuous  increase  of  taxation  and  all  of  the 
evils  which  are  born  of  an  unbalanced  government 
economy.  In  short,  as  a  condition  upon  which 
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he  will  put  out  money  for  say,  twenty  years  or 
more,  he  would  like  to  have  a  fair  deal  built  upon 
a  durable  stability  of  purpose  in  government. 

But,  it  is  Utopian  in  character  to  a  large  extent 
under  the  present  conditions.  This  attitude  of  the 
investor  would  be  the  product  of  a  smoothly- 
running,  well-balanced  capital  system,  depending 
upon  private  initiative,  a  reasonable  rate  for  the 
hire  of  money  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
ability  and  service  of  management.  But,  have  we 
not  reached  the  stage  of  civilization,  at  least  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  where,  under  a  capital 
system  of  the  character  described,  a  willing 
worker  must  have  the  right  to  exchange  his  labor 
for  the  necessities  of  life?  Wherever  the  capital 
system  fails  within  rational  limitations  to  operate, 
government  steps  in  and  underwrites  the  economic 
security  oj  the  individual.  It  would  be  cheaper 
and  better  if  the  concept  of  industry  and  business 
in  this  respect  had  a  greater  sense  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  better  and  cheaper  for  the 
industrialists  and  the  merchants  to  have  the  center 
of  the  stage  rather  than  to  have  their  role  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  agents  of  government. 

It  is  natural  that  after  a  great  catastrophe  like 
the  1929  crash.  Management  should  be  on  the 
spot.  Management  industrially  has  a  record  which 
needs  no  apology.  Management  commercially  has 
a  record  which  can  defend  itself  from  the  house¬ 
tops.  Management,  in  its  understanding  oj  public 
relations,  is  in  its  infancy.  Its  ability  to  interpret 
political  events,  the  psychology  of  the  public  and 
the  objectives  of  political  thinking  is  a  science 
about  which  it  will  learn  a  great  deal  during  the 
1940-1950  decade. 

It  is  my  definite  feeling  that  retailers  have 
progressed  in  their  understanding  of  the  social 
sciences  and  have  clearly  interpreted  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  significance  of  public  events.  We 
have  seen  the  futility  of  partisan  or  controversial 
attitudes,  although  we  have  stoutly  presented  such 
factual  base  as  existed  when  we  were  convinced 
that  the  effects  and  consequences  of  proposed 
legislation  would  attack  purchasing  power.  Retail¬ 
ing  can  be  depended  upon  to  seek  an  understand¬ 
ing  oj  its  social  and  economic  responsibilities  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  on  the  right  track  in  our  method  of  creating 
long-term  investment.  Have  we  a  practical  con¬ 
cept  and  appreciation  of  our  total  national  wealth 
and  the  total  amount  of  private  and  public  debt? 


Is  our  sense  of  awareness  adequate  as  to  our 
ability  to  repay,  which  requires  the  earning  of 
the  principal  and  the  interest  under  the  influence 
of  a  fluctuating  price  level  during  a  certain  num- 
l)er  of  years  of  the  existence  of  the  debt  ? 

The  long  list  of  railroad  and  other  defalcations 
should  stir  us  to  think  along  these  lines.  I  com¬ 
mend  to  you  for  consideration  whether  we  can 
continue  to  do  the  job  of  expanding  American 
industry  and  commerce,  discovering  new  produc¬ 
tions  which  will  absorb  employment,  which  will 
create  requirement  for  capital  and  put  a  flywheel 
into  American  business,  and  do  it  upon  the  basis 
of  long-term  obligations  requiring  fixed  payments 
of  interest  and  the  definite  return  of  capital  at 
stated  periods,  rather  than  upon  the  base  and  risk 
of  participation  in  business. 

However,  must  not  the  power  of  investment 
attune  itself  to  a  proper  understanding  of  current 
and  near-trend  economic  and  political  conse¬ 
quences  arising  out  of  the  World  War  and  the 
Depression?  Does  not  every  informed  business¬ 
man  know  how  futile  it  is  to  argue  the  question 
as  to  who  is  right  in  the  struggle  between  industry 
and  government?  Does  not  every  businessman 
know  that  unless  a  spirit  of  negotiation  prevails, 
the  great  masses  of  people  who  are  unemployed 
will  require  more  and  more  public  interference 
with  business;  more  and  more  public  production 
and  distribution;  more  and  more  deficiencies  in 
the  government’s  economy;  more  and  more  of  a 
government-supported  system  of  business  life,  and 
less  and  less  of  that  dynamic  selj-generation  oj 
which  business  has  always  been  capable  in  the 
past?  More  and  more,  will  we  not  drift  towards 
plans  and  schemes  for  relief  from  current  troubles 
and  be  led  more  and  more  into  “isms”  of  many 
kinds ;  into  more  and  more  pressure  from  indivi¬ 
dual  groups;  more  and  more  subsidies  of  varying 
types  and  degrees?  Will  not  the  ship  steer  more 
and  more  towards  state  socialism?  Since  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  believe  in  the  profit  motive  and 
a  free  system  of  business  enterprise,  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  fundamental  and,  latterly,  there  has 
been  evidence  of  an  early  return  to  greater  sanity 
on  all  sides.  This  is  the  most  hopeful  star  in  our 
sky.  The  power  to  reinvest  cannot  surrender  to 
false  principles,  but  it  can  attune  itself  to  living 
in  a  world  clarified  by  keen  awareness. 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  a  jollowing  issue  Mr. 
Cohn  will  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  power  to 
consume.) 
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Take  Another  Good  Look  at  Your 

PROMOTION  PLANS 


By  ALAN  A.  WELLS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


WITH  your  chief  hopes  resting 
on  Christmas  business  to  get 
you  out  of  the  red,  or  almost 
.  .  .  with  15%  of  many  a  store’s 
volume  crowded  into  December,  and 
twice  that  percentage  of  profit  .  .  . 
your  Christmas  plans  deserve  all 
you  can  give  them ! 

Start  by  getting  the  proper  per¬ 
spective.  You  know  the  Christmas 
season  is  the  greatest  volume  and 
profit  period  of  the  year.  Why? 
Because  people  want  to  buy!  No 
need  to  sell  the  idea  of  purchasing; 
your  one  job  is  to  sell  your  store  as 
the  place  for  purchasing. 

In  other  words  your  Christmas 
program  is  a  “whole  store”  promo¬ 
tion. 

Profit  by  Last  Year 

The  first  step  is  certainly  to  ex¬ 
amine  last  year’s  Christmas  effort, 
since  you  know  its  results. 

Whatever  proved  successful,  re¬ 
peat  !  The  eternal  striving  for  some¬ 
thing  new,  while  very  commendable 
in  most  respects,  should  not  deter 
you  one  moment  from  continuing  a 
tested  Christmas  promotion  or  stunt. 
It  goes  even  further — your  failure 


to  duplicate  a  good  idea  from  pre¬ 
vious  years  may  disappoint  countless 
customers.  There  are  plenty  of  in¬ 
stances  to  prove  the  point. 

Start  your  1938  Christmas  plan¬ 
ning,  then,  by  writing,  in  the  best 
1937  features  for  repetition  this 
year.  Add  in  the  successes  (if  you 
KNOW  they  were  successes!)  of 
other  stores. 

Incidentally,  if  you  kept  no  record 
of  your  own  Christmas  campaign 
results  ...  if  you  took  no  note  of 
holiday  technique  in  other  stores 
...  set  up  a  system  for  doing  both 
THIS  year! 

Establish  a  Policy 

Now  do  one  more  thing;  obtain 
general  agreement  on  a  Christmas 
promotion  policy.  Set  a  volume 
quota,  based  on  hard  facts  and  not 
on  hopes  alone.  Be  practical  about 
file  price  lines  you  will  feature,  re¬ 
membering  that  many  folks  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  higher  prices  at  Christ¬ 
mas  but  may  not  be  corresponding¬ 
ly  able.  Avoid  shooting  too  high. 

Decide,  also, .  whether  the  adver¬ 
tising  appeal  and  store  decorative 
scheme  will  be  practical  or  pictur¬ 


esque — whether  they  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  merchandise  for  gifts  or 
gifts  of  your  merchandise.  The 
regular  trading  level  of  your  estab¬ 
lishment  will,  of  course,  be  the  de¬ 
termining  factor;  by  all  means,  stay 
in  character. 

And  provide  for  so-called  “non- 
Christmas  departments.”  Your 
wreath-and-candle  masthead  may 
look  silly  in  the  newspapers  over  a 
special  offering  of  street  dresses. 
You  may  want  to  run  separate  ads 
and  hold  to  your  usual  name  plate 
for  such  events  .  .  .  because  there 
is  plenty  of  December  volume  in  de¬ 
partments  outside  the  gift  classifi¬ 
cation  ! 

Now  for  Technique 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suggest 
a  specific  plan  for  Christmas  promo¬ 
tion,  since  every  store  naturally  tries 
to  be  distinctive  within  the  scope  of 
the  holiday  spirit.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  operations  to  check  at  the 
outset — ideas  on  which  further  in¬ 
formation  is  readily  available. 

1.  Gifts  from  Santa  and  Surprise 
Packages — ^With  Santa  Claus  “at 
home”  more  frequently  in  stores 
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This  is  one  of  the  Kresge  institutional  series  which  created  so  much  attention 
last  year.  It  marks  a  high  point  in  the  return  of  advertising  to  the  Christmas 
spirit  of  tradition. 


than  elsewhere,  the  give-away  and 
gift-with-every-admission  liave  be¬ 
come  big  business.  They  must  be 
ordered  early.  Consult  your  own 
buyers  for  suggestions  or  rely  on 
these: 

Children’s  Books,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Christmas  theme,  are  time- 
honored  successes.  Perhaps  their 
desirability  rests  on  their  obvious 
merits;  established  interest  to  child¬ 
ren,  general  dignity,  opportunity 
for  a  page  or  two  of  store  copy,  cost 
from  2c  up.  Novelties  such  as 
Mickey  Mouse  Buttons  run  $15  jier 
1000;  masks  $21  jjer  1000;  balloons 
$22.50  i)er  1000. 

The  “Surprise  Package”  is  offer¬ 
ed  in  many  varieties  at  about  $1.80 
l)er  dozen,  F.O.B.  factory,  N.  Y. 
These  packages  are  marked  for  lx)y, 
girl,  or  neutral — also  for  age.  On 
orders  for  2000  or  more  there  is  no 
cliarge  for  imprint. 

2.  Store  Posters — These  must  also 
be  ordered  well  ahead.  There  are 
many  opportunities  to  select  good 
syndicated  posters  ...  or  you  can 
create  your  own.  In  any  event  they 
should  carry  the  same  slogan,  dis¬ 
play  the  same  type  artwork  as  your 
advertisements. 

3.  A  Slogan  is  worth  buying,  or 
you  might  offer  a  prize  for  the  best 
idea  from  your  customers. 

4.  Advertising  should  be  marked 
out  far  in  advance — at  least  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  finished  dummies 
to  set  your  style.  Before  a  design 
is  selected,  consider  carefully  how 
much  space  the  art  treatment  occu¬ 
pies,  how  adaptable  it  is  to  various¬ 
ly  shaped  advertisements.  Then, 
having  decided,  carry  the  theme 
through  everything  possible. 

5.  Direct  Mail — In  many  stores 
this  is  an  early  Christmas  campaign 
“must”.  Often  the  mailing  piece  is 
a  lx)ok  or  broadside  presenting  ob¬ 
vious  merchandise  to  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  Why  not  this  year  review 
the  possibilities  of  a  well  written 
message  by  mail — or  the  same  dol¬ 
lars  spent  in  newspapers? 

6.  Gift  Packages — Restrained  de¬ 
signs  are  more  prevalent  in  good 
stores  every  year — boxes  that  can 
Ije  delivered  to  the  customer  un¬ 
wrapped.  The  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  should  have  last  say  on  these. 

7.  Windows  —  The  tremendous 
traffic  makes  your  windows  worth 
a  fortime  in  Christmas  business. 


While  you  may  not  go  as  far  as  to 
match  Lord  and  Taylor’s  “bell” 
windows — do  something  really  spe¬ 
cial.  If  necessary  sacrifice  some 
merchandise  display  to  achieve  a 
handsome  effect. 

8.  F  eatures — Besides  Santa  and 
his  Igloo  and  plenty  of  excitement 
on  the  Toy  Floor  .  .  .  what?  Well, 
there  might  be  appropriate  choral 
singing  or  other  music  at  opening 
time.  The  Restaurant  might  offer 
Shopper’s  Breakfast,  Children’s 
Luncheons,  Special  Dinners.  There 
might  be  exceptional  aid  provided 
by  the  Personal  Shopping  Staff — 
including  counsel  and  assistance  for 
men.  The  store  might  well  be  ojien 
a  few  evenings  in  December.  Santa 
and  the  toy  department  attractions 
might  lie  sent  to  radio  parties,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  other  centers  where  their 


apiiearance  assures  publicity. 

There  may  also  be  more  numer¬ 
ous  Information  Booths,  a  Gift 
Wrapping  Desk,  a  Check  Room,  a 
Gift  Shop  for  each  merchandise 
division  above  the  Street  Floor,  a 
special  desk  for  Gift  Certificates, 
accommodation  for  cashing  Christ¬ 
mas  Club  checks,  special  Post  Office 
facilities.  All  rate  advertising,  too! 
9.  Advance  Publicity  —  Whether 
a  store  is  selling  practical  value  or 
atmosphere  or  both,  a  few  announce¬ 
ments  about  policy  and  preparations, 
published  prior  to  actual  holiday 
selling,  cannot  but  be  helpful  in  con¬ 
ditioning  customers’  minds  for  your 
direct  selling  appeals.  Do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  expand  freely  into  new  media 
expressly  for  the  Christmas  cam¬ 
paign.  After  all,  most  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  at  holiday  time  are  those  you 
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Say  "Merry  Christmas"  with''  these 
distinctive  Gifts  from  Bests 
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1*11  AToid  the  mob*, 
and  do  my  Clbristmaa 
diopping  in  IMovambor 


....and  I  won’t  have  to 
pay  my  hil  until  next  year!" 
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The  Best  ad  aims  to  make 
shopping  easy.  The  Wana- 
maker  ad  is  institutional. 
And  the  Gimhel  ad  is  an 
example  of  credit  sales 
promotion  on  a  sound 
psychological  basis. 
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have  favorably  impressed  all  year! 

10.  Employees  —  To  stimulate 
regular  salespeople  and  holiday  ex¬ 
tras,  there  should  be  general  or  divi¬ 
sional  meetings  at  which  the  selling 
staff  is  told  of  plans  before  they  are 
apparent  .  .  .  made  to  feel  they  are 
important.  Some  dress-up  device — 
if  only  a  fresh  flower  daily — should 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  gala  air  of 
the  store. 

11.  Merchandising  the  Ads — It 
would  be  simple  enough  to  list  your 
departments  in  order  of  December 
volume  and  give  them  proportionate 
advertising.  In  general  every  store 
does  something  like  that.  The  skill¬ 
ful  variation,  however,  is  to  pare 
here,  where  the  demand  is  natural, 
and  add  a  bit  there,  where  some 
special  effort  is  indicated.  For  every 
store  that  is  an  individual  problem, 
but  a  study  of  the  followitig  list  may 
be  inspiring: 


Departments  Doing  15%  or  More 
of  their  Business  in  December 


Linens  (Household)  16.5% 

Blankets  and  Comfortables  16.1% 
Toilet  Articles  &  Drug 

Sundries  21.6% 

Silverware  19.7% 

Jewelry  29.1% 

Umbrellas  and  Canes  25.1% 

Stationery  32.8% 

Books  and  . Magazines  30.2% 

Neckwear  and  Scarfs  17.8% 

Handkerchiefs  37.7% 

Gloves  20.2% 

Hosiery  17.4% 

Knit  Underwear  (all 
materials)  19.8% 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear 
and  Slips  25.1% 

Negligees  and  Robes  38.1% 

Infants’  Wear  16.8% 

Small  Leather  Goods  23.3% 

Girls’  Wear  17.0% 

Men’s  Furnishings  30.0% 

Boys’  Wear  17.6% 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes  18.3% 

T-ainps  and  Shades  20.6% 

China  and  Glassware  19.6% 

Gift  Shop  31.5% 


Pictures,  Framing  and  Mirrors  18.6% 


Radios,  Talking  Machines  & 

Records  18.9% 

Toys  68.1% 

Sporting  Goods  and  Cameras  23.4% 
Luggage  26.7% 

Candy  22.1% 

Small  Wares  (Basement)  21.7% 

Hosiery,  Underwear  and 
Corsets  (Basement)  16.5% 

Girls’  and  Infants’  Wear 

(Basement)  18.4% 

Men's  and  Boys’  Wear 

(Basement)  22.1% 


Featuring  the  gift  departments, 
but  not  forgetting  that  Men’s  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Women’s  Dresses  and  Coats 
also  roll  up  big  totals  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  real  test — but  the  stakes 
are  high  enough  to  justify  the  work. 

As  a  final  suggestion,  EDITORI¬ 
ALIZE  day  by  day.  Use  some  in¬ 
stitutional  copy  daily  during  the 
holiday  season — a  time  when  your 
subject  matter  is  plentiful  and  your 
audience  receptive.  It  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  at  Christmas  and  after. 
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In  a  year  that  has  been  rich  in  new  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  and  outstanding  for  good 
advertising,  no  retail  development  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  public  attention  than  the  great 
advances  made  in  window  display.  Albert 
Bliss  is  one  of  the  men  responsible.  The 

Theme  Songs  for  Christmas  Windows 


ideas  he  develops  here  represent  some  of 

the  brightest  thinking  in  the  display  field.  By  ALBERT  BLISS 

They  should  inspire  fine  windows.  Corporation 


CHRISTMAS  display  problems 
are  the  universal  concern  of 
merchants  at  this  period.  Each 
man  is  searching  for  an  answer  that 
will  result  in  higher  volume  sales 
during  the  Christmas  period. 

Let  him  consider  that  his  display 
appeal  can  be  made  not  only  to  the 
adolescent,  but  also  to  the  mature 
consumer.  He  should  realize  that 
he  can  not  only  sell  merchandise  out 
of  his  window,  but  that  he  can  sell 
his  entire  store  through  display  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  can  realize 
continued  volume  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

The  Lord  &  Taylor  bell  windows 
of  last  year  are  a  famous  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  these  truths.  No  further 
analysis  of  the  results  of  this  pro¬ 
motion  is  necessary.  However, 
much  can  be  said  concerning  the 
planning  and  preparation  of  this 
type  of  window,  which  should  assist 
the  merchant  in  planning  and  pre¬ 
paring  equally  productive  Christmas 
display  promotions. 

The  first  step  in  planning  is  to 
consider  what  you  will  do.  Then 
how  you  will  do  it.  In  other  words, 
establish  a  theme  song  for  your 
entire  store.  Let  this  theme  song  be 
easily  recognisable  and  in  harmony 
with  consumer  thinking  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  While  these  two  points 
are  vital,  they  are  not  complete  with¬ 
out  one  added  essential — your  dis¬ 
play  promotion  must  have  surprise. 


Any  one  of  these  three  considera¬ 
tions  alone  will  not  produce  the 
100%  job  you  expect  every  year. 
You  must  have  a  balanced  propor¬ 
tion  of  each.  You  can  trace  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  all  Christmas 
theme  songs  to  the  balance  or  lack 
of  balance  of  these  three  funda¬ 
mental  principles ; 

1.  They  must  be  easily  recognized. 

2.  They  must  be  in  harmony  with 
consumer  thinking. 

3.  They  must  be  surprising. 

The  Lord  &  Taylor  bells  had  all 
these  qualities  to  an  incredibly  great 
degree. 

In  searching  for  this  Christmas 
theme  song,  investigate  every  possi¬ 
ble  avenue  of  consumer  thinking 
that  will,  through  the  association  of 
ideas,  place  him  in  a  receptive  mood. 
For  example,  you  can’t  avoid  the 
home  as  an  essential  part  of  your 
consumer’s  life  during  this  season. 
In  the  home  we  start  with  “The 
Open  Door  to  Christmas  Cheer”. 
That  is  a  perfect  theme  song.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  home  we  expect  to 
find  a  gracious  host  or  “Christmas 
Host  to  All” — another  possible 
theme  song.  After  we  are  in  the 
home  let’s  consider  places  of  intense 
interest,  places  that  particularly 
stand  out  as  precious  Christmas 
moments.  There  i4  the  entrance  hall 
with  its  console  and  silver  tray,  filled 
with  Christmas  cards  and  an  ample 


English  holly  wreath  with  extrava¬ 
gant  red  ribbon  all  perked  up  in 
welcome.  There’s  a  theme  song. 
Just  capture  the  spirit  of  this  place 
and  you  attract  your  consumer’s 
interest. 

Do  you  remember  peeking  through 
the  key  hole  into  the  closet  crammed 
with  hoped  for  presents?  Everyone 
else  does  too.  Why  not  create  heroic 
key  holes  surrounded  by  an  old 
brass  escutcheon  in  your  window? 
These  key  holes  could  be  large 
enough  for  the  consumer  to  see  piles 
of  gaily  wrapped  Christmas  boxes 
inside.  In  front  of  the  key  hole,  we 
place  a  child  mannequin  dressed  in 
nightgown  and  stocking  cap  peek¬ 
ing  through  the  key  hole.  You  can 
find  many  other  associations  with 
the  home  at  Christmas  time  from 
which  to  derive  a  Christmas  theme 
song. 

When  you  exhaust  the  home  it¬ 
self,  go  outside.  There  you  will  find 
the  postman  ringing  twice;  the  old 
stage  coach  arriving  with  the  un¬ 
expected  guest ;  the  sleigh  with 
.si)arks  like  stars  dancing  oflF  its  steel 
runners;  and  so  on  and  on.  Don’t 
lie  afraid  to  wax  poetic  about  Christ¬ 
mas.  Lord  &  Taylor’s  found  a  pot 
of  gold  attached  to  poetry.  Poetry 
Strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  at 
Christmas  time  and  when  you  strike 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  your  con¬ 
sumer,  your  consumer  buys. 

So  much  for  what  to  do  about 
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volume  as  the  display  with  mer¬ 
chandise  will.  But  make  sure  it  is 
exciting.  A  snow  storm  in  the  entire 
window,  because  it  is  easily  recog¬ 
nized,  is  in  harmony  with  consumer 
thinking  and  is  surprising,  and  will 
cause  great  comment.  Don’t  make 
the  error  of  thinking  that  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  merchandise  alone  will 
make  people  talk.  This  comment 
should  result  in  publicity  which  will 
mean  increased  volume. 

The  introduction  of  motion  into 
the  window  during  this  period  is 
essential  if  you  expect  people  to 
talk  about  your  window.  There 
motion  for  the  sake  of  mo- 


agam, 

tion  will  be  unproductive.  Be  sure 
your  motion  helps  to  develop  your 
pre-established  theme  song.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  motion  will  attract  great 
attention,  as  witness  the  “Six  Little 
Theatres’’  promotion  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company.  When  planning  to  use 
motion  it  is  essential  that  this  mo¬ 
tion  has  its  own  uninterrupted  area 
surrounding  it.  Keep  the  merchan¬ 
dise  sufficiently  clear  of  the  moving 
a  parts  so  that  the  consumer  can  clear- 
giant  gift  box  of  the  truck  rolling  ly  see  your  expression  of  the  theme 
through  miles  of  streets  and  attract-  song. 

ing  quantities  of  consumer  attention.  Remember  that  there  are  other 
The  merchant’s  great  question  senses  beside  the  eye.  There  is  the 
this  year  is:  “Should  I,  like  Lord  ear  and  the  nose.  Pine  odor  ex- 
&  Taylor,  put  displays  in  my  win-  pelled  from  the  top  of  a  window 
(lows  without  merchandise?”  This  will  capture  all  the  sympathetic  con- 
is  easy  to  answer.  Your  windows  sumer  attention  you  could  hope  for. 
have  become  a  superb  medium  to  However,  be  positive  that  the  cxlor 
exploit  an  institution.  If  your  theme  of  pine  does  its  part  in  developing 
song  and  its  development  are  ex-  your  specific  theme  song, 
citing  enough,  so  that  your  con-  You  can  be  sure  that  this  will  be 
sumer  talks  about  you,  this  talk  an  “old-fashioned  Christmas.’’  How- 
should  result  in  as  much  additional  ever,  the  most  successful  promotions 


An  idea  for  making  a  giant  gift  box  out  of  the  delivery  truck. 


establishing  a  Christmas  promotion,  delivery  trucks.  Nobody  has  yet 
Now,  hozv  to  prepare  this  theme  covered  his  trucks  with  traditional 
song  to  present  visually  to  the  con-  store  gift  wrapping  paper,  making 
sumer?  Once  you  have  determined 
what  your  story  will  be,  your  dis¬ 
play  director,  because  of  his  talents 
and  training,  will  be  able  to  find 
many  visual  devices  to  pin  on  this 
theme  song.  And  if  the  theme  songs 
are  easily  recognized,  in  harmony 
with  consumer  thinking  and  sur¬ 
prising,  so  will  these  devices  be  easi¬ 
ly  recognized,  in  harmony  with  con¬ 
sumer  thinking  and  surprising. 

In  discussing  the  mechanics  of 
developing  a  Christmas  promotion, 
don’t  fail  to  consider  the  value  of 
rejjetition.  Your  ■'stablished  theme 
song  should  find  visual  expression 
in  every  medium  of  promotion.  To 
l)e  si>ecific,  suppose  you  selected 
“'I'lie  Oiren  Door  to  Christmas 
Cheer”  as  a  theme  song.  Your 
window  displays  could  have  a  large 
d(H>rway  with  mechanical  doors 
slowly  opening  and  closing.  In  back 
of  this  door  could  be  different  scenes 
in  the  home,  such  as  the  foyer  with 
gift  l)oxes,  the  Christmas  tree,  the 
staircase  decorated  with  laurel  rop¬ 
ing,  etc.  You  will  find  great  value 
in  clarifying  your  theme  song  by 
reiHiating  it  along  your  entire  front. 

You  should  c'arry  this  open  door 
theme  in  your  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  ojien  door  should  find 
expression  in  your  case  displays  and 
on  your  ledges  and  columns. 

Incidentally,  don’t  forget  your 


Traditional  in  theme,  quickly  recognisable  but  definitely  surprising 
was  this  stage-coach  window  of  Altman’s  several  years  ago. 
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ThiK  information 
wa8  startling  in  it¬ 
self  but  surprised 
no  one  who  had 
seen  the  windows. 


The  bells  were  used  again  as 
column  decoration  within  the 
store. 


The  Lord  &  Taylor  “bell  windows” 
created  amazing  interest  last  year.  Note 
how  a  really  good  theme  song  can  and 
should  be  carried  through  the  whole 
store's  promotion :  a  whole  bank  of 
windows,  interior  display  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Recall  also,  how  both  sound  and 
motion  were  used  in  the  windows — the 
bells  swinging  slowly  back  and  forth 
and  a  silvery  pealing  fiUing  the  avenue. 
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There's  a  best  seller  in  every  department 
Your  records  label  it  a  best-seller.  You  have 
proof  that  it's  what  the  customer  wants  and 
you  can  recommend  it  to  the  gift-giver  as 
something  which  you  definitely  know  is  in 
demand.  Find  this  sure-fire  item  and  plug 
it— don't  let  it  be  overshadowed  by  the 
merchandise  you  buy  especially  for  gift 

promotions.  I 


Everyday  Experience  Gives  the  Cue  for 

CHRISTMAS  MERCHANDISING 

By  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


CHRISTMAS  volume  repre¬ 
sents  a  very  appreciable  por¬ 
tion  of  a  store’s  annual  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  its  profits.  But  are  De¬ 
cember’s  volume  and  profits  as 
great  as  they  would  be  if  buyers  and 
advertising  men  were  not  allowed  to 
forget  during  the  Christmas  rush 
the  merchandising  lessons  they  have 
learned  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year? 

Throughout  the  year,  good  mer¬ 
chandising  practice  dictates  that 
every  department  in  the  store  should 
feature  what  the  customer  wants. 
The  same  rule  should  hold  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Too  often,  however,  in  buying 
merchandise  for  gift  promotions  and 
selecting  items  for  gift  advertising, 
retail  executives  are  allowed  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  all-important  element  in  re¬ 
tailing,  customer  demand,  and  to 
forget  staple,'' wanted  merchandise. 

It  is  the  retailer’s  responsibility  to 
see  that  he  has  in  stock  the  kind  of 
merchandise  that  his  customers  will 
enjoy  receiving  as  gifts.  And  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  to  the  retailer’s  ad¬ 
vantage  to  throw  the  spotlight  on 
these  items  that  his  customers  would 
buy  for  their  own  use  in  December 
if  they  were  not  so  busy  buying 


things  for  others. 

Following  this  procedure  of  fea¬ 
turing  what  the  customer  would 
want  to  buy  for  herself  does  not 
necessarily  rob  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  of  its  glamour.  A  gift-giver’s 
dearest  hope  is  that  his  selection 
will  be  exactly  what  the  recipient 
really  wants.  And  the  retailer’s 
sales  and  stock  records  put  him  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  being  able 
to  know  what  people  want  and  buy. 

In  every  department’s  stock  of 
regular  merchandise,  there  is  at 
least  one  item  that  earns  the  title 
of  “best  seller’’  for  itself  during  the 
December  period.  This  is  the  item 
the  department  should  feature  in 
gift  promotions,  in  advertising,  in 
display,  in  suggestion  selling.  This 
is  the  item  that  can  be  recommended 
to  the  gift-giver  as  something  for 
which  there  is  definite  proof  of  a 
demand.  It  is  an  item  that  will  build 
the  store’s  prestige  with  the  gift  re¬ 
cipient  as  the  store  that  always  has 
what  she  wants.  It  is  an  item  that 
will  not  gather  dust  on  the  shelves 
rafter  the  Christmas  season  is  over. 

It  is  especially  imixjrtant  to  real¬ 
ize  that  a  “best  seller’’ — a  plainly 
wanted  article — exists  in  every  de¬ 


partment  of  the  store  and  that  it 
can  be  readily  located.  Too  often, 
December’s  profits  are  tossed  to  the 
winds  by  store  executives  whose 
Christmas  thinking  is  limited  to  the 
half-dozen  traditional  Christmas  de¬ 
partments:  toys,  stationery,  gloves, 
leather  goods,  handkerchiefs,  jew¬ 
elry.  In  any  department  store,  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  twenty 
or  twenty-five  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ments  bring  approximately  70%  of 
the  store’s  total  volume.  This  is 
just  as  true  in  December  as  in  any 
other  month,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
overlook  any  of  these  important 
contributors  to  volume  in  planning 
for  Christmas  merchandising. 

In  1936,  according  to  figures  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  NRDGA,  Men’s  Fur¬ 
nishings  did  30.0%  of  their  volume 
in  December  ;■  Underwear,  25.1%, 
and  the  China  and  Glassware  De¬ 
partment,  which  is  far  from  a  fa¬ 
vorite  for  December  advertising, 
did  almost  20%  of  its  volume  in 
that  month,  as  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  table. 

A  department  that  normally 
peaks  its  sales  during  the  month  of 
December,  beyond  any  doubt,  has 
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Key  Departments  That  Peak  Ssdes  in  December 
Based  on  1936  Figures 

The  figures  in  the  left-hand  column  show  the  iiercentage  of  December  sales  to 
annual  sales  of  each  department,  as  compiled  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Those  in  the  right-hand  column  show 
the  percentage  of  each  department’s  December  volume  to  the  total  store  volume  for 
that  month,  as  compiled  for  the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  District  by  the  Chicago 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  While  not  strictly  comparable,  the  two  sets  of  figures  together 
offer  a  guide  to  the  importance  of  these  departments  in  Christmas  merchandising. 


Department 

Toys  . 

Hosiery  . 

Small  Leather  Goods . 

Toilet  .Articles  . 

Stationery  . 

Gloves  (Women’s,  Children’s)  . 

Notions  . 

Girls’  Wear  . 

Dresses  . 

Sportswear  . 

Infants’  Wear  . 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear . 

Knit  Underwear  . 

Men’s  Furnishings  . 

Men’s  Clothing  . 

Boys’  Wear  . 

Linens  (Household)  . 

Blankets  and  Comfortables  . 

China  and  Glassware  . 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings  . 

Basement  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear . 

Basement  Hose,  Underwear,  Corsets _ 

Basement  Shoes  . 

Basement  Piece  (joods,  Domestics . 

Basement  Home  Furnishings  . 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Department’s 

Total  Store’s 

Annual  Sales 

December  VoInm< 

Obtained  in 

Obtained  by 

December 

Each  Departmen 

68.1% 

4.78% 

17.4 

3.63 

23.3 

1.94 

21.6 

3.97 

32.8 

3.05 

20.2 

1.61 

11.5 

0.87 

17.0 

1.65* 

10.9^* 

3.20^^* 

11.9 

1.90 

16.8 

2.02 

25.1 

3.42 

19.8 

1.00 

30.0 

7.72 

12.3 

2.17 

17.6 

1.97 

16.5 

1.44 

16.1 

— 

19.6 

1.61 

13.5 

3.39 

22.1 

— 

16.5 

■  — 

12.4 

— 

10.3 

— 

10.9 

— 

♦Includes  Juniors’  Wear. 
♦♦Junior  Misses’  Dresses  only. 
♦♦♦Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses. 
—  Figures  not  available. 


merchandise  that  customers  want  to 
buy  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Why 
distract  their  attention  by  forcing 
upon  them  a  flood  of  carelessly  se¬ 
lected  gift  items  of  questionable  ac¬ 
ceptance?  Why  not  feature  more 
extensively  the  regular  merchandise; 
that  they  have  definitely  shown  an 
interest  in? 

Ideas  in  Regular  Stock 

Featuring  “year  round”  items 
need  not  diminish  the  gift  appeal 
of  the  merchandise.  Even  when 
there  is  a  trend  toward  useful  gifts, 
a  note  of  luxury  and  glamour  can 
be  introduced  by  placing  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  quality  angle 
and  encouraging  the  customer  to 
purchase  an  item  in  a  better  grade 
than  the  recipient  might  feel  he 
could  afford.  As  an  illustration. 


consider  the  toaster — as  utilitarian 
an  object  as  one  can  select.  Yet  in 
the  finer  gfrades,  beautifully  de¬ 
signed,  finished  and  trimmed,  the 
toaster  becomes  a  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  gift. 

Stores  might  well  play  up  this 
idea  of  letting  people  indulge  one 
another  in  a  little  extravagance  at 
Christmas  by  encouraging  them  to 
buy  wanted  items  in  fine  grades. 
Tables,  and  even  whole  depart¬ 
ments,  could  be  set  aside  for  gift 
suggestions  taken  from  the  regular 
stock  of  dozens  of  departments.  An 
expensive  but  helpful  labor-saver 
for  the  housewife,  a  box  of  hose  in 
an  exquisite  grade,  apparel  or 
equipment  for  winter  sports,  a  small 
article  of  wearing  apparel  made  of 
superlatively  fine  material — all  these 
useful  items  in  luxury  grades  have 


every  bit  as  much  glamour  as  the 
traditional  “gi/t  merchandise”,  and 
they  are  far  more  likely  to  please 
the  recipient.  Group  them,  drama¬ 
tize  them,  spotlight  them ! 

Many  dei)artinents  that  we  don’t 
ordinarily  look  upon  as  having 
Christmas  importance  can  prove  a 
source  of  added  Deceml)er  volume 
— and  profit ! — if  we  look  into  their 
gift  possibilities.  For  example,  al¬ 
though  many  stores  condense  rug 
departments  in  order  to  make  room 
for  Christmas  toys  and  gift  sec¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
rug  department  itself  should  not 
make  a  bid  for  gift  business.  A  few 
sprigs  of  holly  and  some  Christmas 
wrappings  and  decorations  will  im¬ 
press  customers  with  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  festive  air.  Then  a  good  dis¬ 
play  of  the  particular  rug  or  carpet 
type  that  has  experienced  the  best 
demand,  and  the  department  is 
ready  for  Christmas  shoppers! 

Special  Stock  Not  Needed 

If  you  are  examining  the  gift 
possibilities  of  one  of  these  more 
or  less  prosaic  departments,  like 
rugs  or  blankets,  it  is  important  that 
the  buyer  should  not  dash  into  the 
market  and  purchase  a  special  stock 
of  new  merchandise  that  seems  to 
him  suited  for  the  Christmas  trade. 
Right  in  his  own  stock  of  fast-sell¬ 
ing  staples,  he  can  find  items  that 
are  in  great  demand.  To  give  them 
Christmas  apiieal,  he  may  have  to 
dress  them  up  with  bright  cello¬ 
phane  wrappings,  holiday  boxes  and 
table  or  counter  decorations. 

These  items  of  merchandise 
should  be  spotlighted  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  way,  with  stress  upon  their  gift 
value  as  wanted  merchandise.  And 
when  December  26  comes  around, 
there  will  be  fewer  exchanges  to 
handle,  because  the  gifts  from  these 
departments  will  have  been  items 
for  which  there  was  proved  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance.  Moreover,  there 
will  not  be  remainders  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  “gfifts”,  but  just  regular 
merchandise  that  has  its  place  in  the 
January  sales  and  stock  plan. 

To  prepare  a  department  for  De¬ 
cember’s  business,  our  first  require¬ 
ment  is  complete  stocks.  Profits 
come  from  making  sales — and  you 
can’t  sell  merchandise  you  haven’t 
got! 

With  stocks  complete,  the  next 
task  is  to  make  the  department’s 
promotions  dynamic.  The  key  to 
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The  gift  counsellor — a  store  service 
which  lends  itself  to  profitable  pro¬ 
motion — was  featured  by  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  last  year  in  a  compelling  ad. 


a  successful  promotion  is  good  mer¬ 
chandise  plus  enthusiasm,  and  the 
buyer  must  provide  both.  When  the 
buyer  bas  a  “hot”  Christmas  num¬ 
ber,  he  should  bring  the  NEWS 
about  it  back  to  the  advertising 
office.  A  purchase  that  has  been 
worth  spending  the  store’s  money 
for  has  an  interesting  story  back  of 
it.  That  story  should  l)e  told  to  the 
advertising  man,  the  sales  staff,  and 
the  customer. 

Display  and  Service 

W’hen  the  customer  comes  into 
the  department,  she  should  find  it 
all  dressed  up,  with  a  better  display 
of  more  varied  items  than  at  any 
other  time  of  year.  She  should  find 
salespeople  who  are  well  informed 
about  the  merchandise  and  able  to 
give  intelligent  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  It  isn’t  easy  to  have  enough 
trained  salespeople  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  December,  but  superhuman 
efforts  should  be  made  to  see  that 
this  is  done.  Sales  and  good  will 


Bamberger's  Charm  Shop  window  last  year  was  extremely  attractive  in  itself, 
and  dramatized  the  store's  regular  stock  for  gift  giving.  Incidentally,  there  is 
something  about  duplicating  a  floor  set-up  in  a  window  that  customers  find 
very  satisfying.  It  gives  them  a  feeling  of  recognition — a  psychologically 
pleasing  feeling — when  they  reach  the  department. 
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THE  STORE  MANAGER 

Prepares  for  Christmas 


Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  "good  old  days"  of  storekeeping, 
realize  that  at  present  we  are  confronted 
with  not  only  the  problems  of  the  de¬ 
pression  years,  but  those  of  today's  in¬ 
creased  socialization  and  mounting  costs. 

To  properly  evaluate  this  complexity,  to¬ 
day's  successful  store  manager  must  of 
necessity  be  a  bit  of  an  accountant,  a  psy¬ 
chologist  a  lawyer,  and  an  engineer,  with 
especial  emphasis  on  practicability. 

To  this  end,  I  trust  that  the  plans  and  ideas 
that  follow  will  materially  help  our  Store 
Managers  toward  a  successful  and  profitable 
Christmas  operation. 

-MARK  LANSBURGH. 

ChAizxnan,  Store  Management  Group 


Christmas  Customer  Services 
By  W.  D.  BARKER 

Asst.  Supt.,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York  City 


OUR  plans  for  expediting  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  traffic  for 
the  Christmas  Season  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Four  additional  information 
booths;  two  immediately  inside  our 
Main  Entrance,  one  on  the  4th 
Floor  and  one  on  the  6th  Floor  in 
our  Toy  Department. 

2.  There  will  be  an  additional 
check  room  for  customers’  packages 
and  wraps,  located  adjacent  to  our 
Ladies  Rest  Room  on  the  4th  Floor. 

3.  A  Special  Wrapping  Desk  will 
l)e  placed  on  the  Balcony  over  the 
arcade  to  give  customers  any  special 
wrapping  they  might  require  and 
alst)  to  send  out  customers’  pack¬ 
ages.  This  desk  will  have  a  person 
connected  with  it  to  make  out  ac¬ 
commodation  checks. 

4.  At  Bloomingdale’s,  we  have 


for  our  customers’  convenience  and 
also  to  save  expense,  a  transfer  card 
system.  This  enables  the  customer 
to  purchase  merchandise  in  more 
than  one  department,  pay  for  it  at 
one  time  and  have  it  wrapped  to 
take  or  send  in  one  package.  This 
enables  us  to  save  a  numl)er  of  de¬ 
liveries  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son. 

5.  We  are  also  planning  to  have 
a  staff  of  check  writers  that  will  be 
located  adjacent  to  our  Mail  Order 
Department  to  write  checks  for  spe¬ 
cial  promotions.  These  check  writ¬ 
ers  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time 
of  the  day  to  act  as  shopi)ers  for 
customers  demanding  sjx^cial  atten¬ 
tion. 

6.  During  our  peak  days,  when 
traffic  is  the  heaviest,  it  may  be  im¬ 
perative  to  have  an  escabtor  attend¬ 


ant  at  our  Main  Floor  Escalator. 
This  attendant  will  assist  customers 
on  or  off  the  escalator. 

Services  in  Other  Stores 

The  Shepard  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  will  place  information  boys 
at  each  escalator.  They  report, 
“Another  feature  which  we  insti¬ 
tuted  two  or  three  years  ago  which 
helped  a  great  deal  was  to  place  IN 
and  OUT  signs  over  the  doors  at 
our  busiest  entrance.  We  also  had 
two  persons  to  assist  customers  as 
they  came  and  went.  We  have  had 
many  compliments  on  this  service.” 

At  Woodzvard  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  “Special  Christmas  Gift 
Shoppers  will  be  located  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place  on  one  of  the  lower 
floors.  Last  year  these  shoppers 
were  located  in  a  section  of  our 
Men’s  Clothing  Department,  Second 
Floor.  While  this  service  did  not 
produce  any  great  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  we  felt  it  was  reasonably  suc¬ 
cessful  considering  that  it  was  the 
first  year  it  had  been  operated.” 

The  confused  customer  will  l)e 
invited  to  “Ask  the  Holly  Girl”  at 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  They  employ  at  least  20  young 
women,  train  them  as  information 
clerks  and  dress  them  in  red  dresses 
with  holly-designed  green  and  white 
collars  and  cuffs. 

Schuster's,  Milwaukee,  will  em¬ 
ploy  a  similar  personal  touch.  Un¬ 
der  the  caption  of  “Poinsett a  Girls” 
they  publicize  in  local  newsixipers 
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their  personal  shopping  service  on 
the  last  two  Saturdays  Ijefore 
Christmas.  They  stale,  “We  have 
used  non-selling  i)ersonnel  as  ‘Poin- 
setta  Girls’  and  it  has  been  quite 
successful,  particularly  in  'helping 
men  customers  make  gift  pur¬ 
chases.” 

Instead  of  information  booths, 
J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  will 
station  at  all  entrances  girls  who 
wear  ribbon  “Information”  stream¬ 
ers. 

In  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  besides  escalators  which  oper¬ 
ate  to  the  Fourth  Floor,  fifteen  pas¬ 
senger  elevators  will  be  used  to  han¬ 
dle  the  crowds.  One  of  these  will 
be  decorated  as  a  chimney  and 
labeled  “Chimney  Express”  from 
the  Street  Floor  to  the  Sixth  Floor 
Toy  Department.  They  also  report 
that  30  additional  cash  registers  will 
be  installed  throughout  the  store  to 
augment  those  in  regular  use. 

Christmas  Supplies 

By  WILLIAM  C.  BLOOM 
Purchasing  Agent,  SakB-34th  Street, 

A  N  exceedingly  important  Christ- 
mas  problem  is  that  of  use  and 
distribution  of  supplies.  I  refer  to 
the  physical  handling  of  Christmas 
boxes,  wrapping  paper  and  other 
items  especially  belonging  to  De¬ 
cember  trade. 

Every  store  must  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  measures  taken 
in  December  to  assure  the  quick 
access  to  additional  supplies  in  those 
selling  sections  which  have  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  transactions,  without  neces¬ 
sitating  frequent  trips  to  the  Supply 
Room.  A  reserve  stock  of  boxes, 
temporarily  but  easily  accessible  to 
the  several  departments,  is  one  in¬ 
stance  of  such  special  handling  of 
supplies. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  from  an  accounting 
standpoint,  the  total  cost  of  supplies 
is  part  of  the  general  store  expense, 
pro-rated  among  departments  in 
proportion  to  actual  sales  volume. 
As  a  result,  the  cost  of  supplies  for 
packing  a  $100  coat  is  one  hundred 
times  the  cost  of  supplies  for  wrap¬ 
ping  a  dollar  pair  of  hosiery.  So  far 
as  salesbooks  and  other  forms  are 
concerned  this  is  the  simplest  and 
best  method  of  charging  such  costs. 
With  us,  no  change  of  this  proced- 


A  novel  Christmas  promotion 
among  men  customers  of  a  store’s 
Ijersonal  shopping  service  is  the  one 
used  during  each  Christmas  season 
by  the  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston. 
They  open  a  “Ball  and  Chain  Club” 
which  is  “for  men  only.” 

Gimbel’s,  Fittsbttryh,  will  arrange 
to  have  a  number  of  sjxjcial  officers 
of  the  Police  Force  to  help  direct 
customer  traffic  in  the  store. 

“We  increase  our  personal  shop¬ 
ping  staff,”  reports  Rich’s,  Atlanta, 
“with  12  to  15  carefully  selected 
girls  who  have  good  connections  and 
have  good  taste  in  merchandise 
throughout  the  store.  We  reinforce 
this  staff  with  telephones  by  which 
they  make  most  of  their  contacts. 
They  call  heads  and  executives  of 
firms  and  organizations  throughout 
the  city  offering  to  help  them  select 
the  gifts  they  give  their  employees. 
This  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
pa.st.” 


New  York  City 

ure  is  made  at  Christmas.  Of 
course,  where  special  Christmas 
boxes  such  as  those  used  by  a 
Jewelry  Department  are  purchased, 
this  is  part  of  merchandise  cost,  not 
general  store  expense,  and  as  such 
is  chargeable  to  individual  depart¬ 
ments. 

Other  Supply  Controls 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  describes  in  detail  its  procedure 
for  the  distribution  and  control  of 
supplies.  It  is  as  follows:  “Regular 
supplies  are  issued  three  times  a 
week,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Supply  requisitions  are 
filled  out  by  the  desk  clericals, 
junior  wrappers  and  properly  dele¬ 
gated  persons  in  each  department. 
The  requisitions  are  taken  to  the 
service  desk  where  they  are  gathered 
by  a  junior  wrapper  from  Central 
Wrapping  and  given  to  the  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  Junior  Wrappers,  who 
goes  over  each  requisition  to  see 
that  they  are  correctly  filled  out  and 
for  the  proper  quantities,  O.K.’d 
and  sent  to  the  Supply  Department 
not  later  than  11:00  A.M.  In  the 
Supply  Department  the  requisitions 
are  filled  and  placed  on  wheeled 
trucks  and  sent  to  the  respective 


floors.  The  duplicates  of  the  re¬ 
quisitions  are  sent  with  the  supplies 
to  guide  the  bundle  collectors  on  the 
floors  as  to  the  location. 

“Gift  boxes  have  to  be  handled 
differently  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  at  Woodward  &  Lothrop.  Start¬ 
ing  the  first  Monday  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  requisitions  for  gift 
boxes  are  made  out  each  day  by  the 
delegated,  piersons  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  junior  wrappers  and  left 
at  the  Service  Desks  not  later  than 
10:00  A.M.  The  requisitions  are 
collected  by  an  employee  of  the 
Supply  Department  and  sent  to  the 
warehouse  where  they  are  filled  by 
writing  the  department  number  on 
the  packages  and  brought  to  the 
store  after  closing  hours.  The  boxes 
are  then  taken  to  the  floors  where 
the  departments  are  located,  and  left 
by  the  elevator,  from  which  point 
porters  distribute  them  early  in  the 
morning.  On  the  first  floor  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  different.  The  depart¬ 
ments  are  supplied  with  boxes  by 
two  boys  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
a  sufficient  supply  of  boxes  at  all 
times  in  the  locations  designated  for 
that  purpose.” 

In  The  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Bridgeport,  the  plan  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Christmas  supplies  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  requisition  only.  All 
boxes  are  charged  directly  against 
departments.  We  give  them  out 
whenever  called  for,  but  do  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  pile  up.”  This  store 
points  out  that,  “It  is  an  expensive 
habit  to  use  holiday  boxes  for  every¬ 
thing  because  there  are  many  sales 
for  regular  business  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  them.  If  you  do  not  believe 
this,  do  some  shopping  yourself 
during  December  for  merchandise 
for  your  own  use  and  you  will  find 
it  all  placed  in  gift  boxes.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  w’aste  that  could  lie 
avoided.” 

Rich’s,  Atlanta,  will  add  an  extra 
man  on  each  busy  floor  to  see  that 
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salespeople  are  serviced  with  sales- 
books,  gift  boxes,  forms  of  different 
kinds,  and  other  things  that  are 
used  in  large  quantity  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

Slattery’s,  Boston,  will  employ, 
in  addition  to  extra  stockboys  as¬ 
signed  to  busiest  Christmas  depart¬ 
ments,  the  services  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  boy  in  their  Supply  Room. 

“The  only  Christmas  item  that  we 
have  found  necessary  to  control  in 
an  unusual  manner,”  reports  Schus¬ 
ter's,  Milwaukee,  “has  been  Christ¬ 
mas  boxes.  We  do  this  through  a 
detailed  daily  distribution  control  by 
departments,  and  have  found  it 


helps  the  departments  to  stay  within 
their  original  allotment  of  Christ¬ 
mas  boxes.” 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  makes  an  interesting  point. 
Since  the  Merchandise  Division 
realizes  that  all  supplies  are  charged 
in  this  store  against  their  depart¬ 
ment,  those  executives  must  sign  all 
requisitions  for  Christmas  boxes. 

In  The  Shepard  Co.,  Providence, 
“we  make  it  imperative  that  the 
supply  buyer  spend  practically  all  of 
his  time  going  through  the  different 
floors  of  the  store  and  the  wrapping 
and  packing  sections  to  control  the 
use  and  distribution  of  supplies.” 


Christmas  Selling  Supervision 
By  JOHN  W.  THOMAS 

Asst.  Gen’I  Mgr.,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 


I  N  planning  selling  supervision  for 

Christmas  departments,  the  first 
step  is  to  determine  the  stock  ar¬ 
rangement  and  the  merchandising 
plans  by  departments.  Then,  we 
must  review  the  experiences  of  the 
past  Christmas  season  obtained  from 
reports  written  by  every  member  of 
the  supervisory  staff  directly  after 
Christmas.  These  rejxjrts  contain 
valuable  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  operating  and  service.  In 
this  way  we  can  more  exactly  arrive 
at  the  number  of  extra  Section  Man¬ 
agers  needed.  This  number  usually 
amounts  to  approximately  a  50% 
increase  of  our  regular  year-round 
staff.  The  best  source  of  material 
for  these  jobs  we  find  principally  in 
our  sales  staff. 

I  believe  it  is  interesting  that  our 
selling  siqiervisory  force  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  over  two  hundred  buyers 
and  assistants  who,  while  on  the 
floor,  wear  an  identifying  insignia, 
and  have  been  trained  to  sign  cer¬ 
tain  documents.  In  emergencies, 
this  entire  group  may  be  augmented 
by  members  of  the  Training  De¬ 
partment  and  other  non-selling  di¬ 
visions  who  have  had  some  Section 
Manager  exi>erience. 

In  departments  such  as  Toys  and 
Sporting  Goods,  where  a  tremend¬ 
ous  increase  in  volume  occurs,  it  is 
important  to  strengthen  these  de¬ 
partments  by  transferring  trained 
Section  Managers  from  non-Christ¬ 
mas  sections,  providing  us  with  the 
proper  nucleus  to  build  around.  We 
replace  in  the  non-Christmas  sec¬ 
tions  with  new  Section  Managers. 


Other  Selling  Supervision  Plans 

J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit,  writes  that 
“The  usual  plan  for  selling  service 
will  be  carefully  planned  quotas  in 
all  selling  departments  and  in  non¬ 
selling  departments  where  required, 
and  extra  floor  managers  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor.” 

In  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York, 
the  Section  Manager  service  will  be 
augmented  approximately  50%. 

“We  will  have  additional  Section 
Managers  and  cut  down  each  sec¬ 
tion  into  smaller  units,”  rejMjrts 
the  Shepard  Company,  Providence. 
“We  will  also  increase  the  staff  of 
the  Training  Department.” 

Increased  need  for  Christmas 
selling  supervision  in  The  Bailey 
Co.,  Cleveland,  also  will  be  met  vvitli 
the  employment  of  additional  train¬ 
ing  and  floor  supervisory  personnel. 

Schuster’s,  Milwaukee,  present 
another  idea  that  is  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  “We  increase  our  selling 
supervision  through  the  use  of  non¬ 
selling  employees.  In  fact,  this  is 
now  standard  practice  throughout 
the  year  on  Saturday  afternoons.” 

In  Washington’s  Palais  Royal 
additional  floormen  provide  addi¬ 
tional  supervision,  and  also  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  are  expected 
to  sjjend  more  time  on  the  floor  for 
this  purpose. 

GimbeVs,  Pittsburgh,  will  arrange 
with  the  Retail  Bureau  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  for  four  or  five 
students  who,  in  addition  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  regular  training  staff, 
will  serve  as  service  supervisors  and 
section  managers. 


Christmas  Openings 

At  this  early  date  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  stores  to  report  defi¬ 
nitely  Christmas  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  hours.  The  information  which 
follows  is  subject  to  change  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances.  It  represents  as 
nearly  as  can  be  determined  at  this 
time  the  plan  to  be  followed  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities. 

New  York’s  Hearn’s-\Ath  Street 
will  have  store  hours  for  December 
12th  to  December  23rd  inclusive 
from  10  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  Their 
hours  for  Saturday,  December  24th 
will  be  from  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

Pittsburgh’s  Gimbel’s  reports  that 
they  expect  to  remain  open  two  or 
three  Saturdays  during  December 
until  9  P.M. 

Bridgeport’s  Howland  Dry  Goods 
Company  says  that,  “It  is  too  soon 
to  give  holiday  hours.  We  have  not 
increased  our  holiday  hours  in  the 
last  two  years  and  feel  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  do  so.” 

Atlanta’s  Rich’s  presents  even 
more  fully  this  viewpoint.  “We 
have  never  kept  open  longer  than 
our  regular  store  hours  (9  to  5 :30) 
during  the  Christmas  Season,  as  we 
find  that  our  employees,  after  a  day 
of  rush  business,  are  not  able  and 
should  not  be  called  on  to  increase 
their  hours.  We  believe  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  next  day’s  performance  will  in¬ 
evitably  overshadow  any  business 
that  might  be  picked  up  by  evening 
openings.” 

Youngstown’s  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Co.  reports  no  decision  as  yet  on 
longer  hours  or  evening  openings. 
The  Youngstown  Retail  Merchants 
.Association  recently  considered 
longer  hours  for  this  year  but  the 
idea  was  voted  down. 

Dayton’s  Elder  &  Johnson  Com¬ 
pany  will  make  no  change  in  store 
hours.  To  do  so  would  be  costly 
what  with  the  48-hour  week  in  Ohio 
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and  in  addition  this  store  says,  “We 
do  not  like  to  stagger  our  help.” 

Boston’s  E.  T.  Slattery  Company 
will  maintain  regular  hours  during 
the  Christmas  Season,  from  9:30 
A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  They  will  have 
no  evening  openings  at  any  time, 

Indianapolis’  L.  S.  Ayres  reports 
that  the  only  lengthening  of  hours 
will  probably  be  one-half  hour  each 
day  from  December  19th  through 
December  24th,  by  closing  at  6 
P.M.  instead  of  5:30  P.M. 

Jamaica’s  Gerts  states  that  “As 
yet  we  have  not  given  any  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  change  of  hours.  Our 
usual  policy  has  been  to  remain 
open  until  9:30  P.M.  beginning  with 
the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving. 
There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that 
the  closing  hour  will  be  shortened 
to  9  P.M.  There  is  also  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  because  of  the  increased 
amount  of  overtime  our  open-even¬ 
ings  policy  will  be  started  a  week 
or  so  later  than  formerly.” 


Milwaukee’s  Schuster’s  has  made 
no  decision  regarding  store  hours 
for  Christmas  1938,  although  in 
former  years  they  have  adopted  a 
6  o’clock  closing  instead  of  a  5:30 
P.M.  closing. 

Providence’s  Shepard  Comp  my 
reports,  “We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  our  Christmas  hours 
will  be  the  same  as  last  year,  from 
9:30  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.,  for  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

Altoona’s  William  F.  Gable  Com¬ 
pany  “will  provide  extra  hours  for 
Christmas  shopping  from  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  21,  through  Satur¬ 
day,  December  24,  when  the  store 
will  open  at  9:00  A.M.  and  will 
close  at  9KX)  P.M.” 

Cleveland’s  Bailey  Company  re¬ 
ports  that  no  decision  has  been  made 
as  yet  by  the  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation.  In  the  past  9:00  P.M. 
has  been  the  closing  hour  on  the 
22nd  and  the  23rd  of  December. 


The  Store  Management 
Group  is  further  indebted 
for  Christmas  ideas  and  plans 
to  the  following  members: 

George  P.  Cable,  President,  The 
William  F.  Cable  Company,  Al¬ 
toona 

Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Vice-President, 
Cimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh 
J.  J.  Hasley,  Vice-President,  The 
Palais  Royal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  J.  Winegar,  Vice-President,  J.  N. 

Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo 
C,  H.  Reiling,  Vice-President,  The 
Elder  &  Johnson  Co.,  Dayton 
Robert  F.  Abell,  Store  Manager, 
The  Shepard  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence 

Walker  T.  Wright,  General  Super¬ 
intendent,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit 

Arthur  B.  Begam,  Store  Manager, 
Hearn  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York  City 

C.  D.  Shannon,  Store  Manager,  The 
Howland  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port 

J.  A.  Buete,  Service  Director, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

W.  W.  Ward,  Operating  Supt.,  L. 

S.  Ayres  &  Co,  Indianapolis 
H.  L.  Boynton,  Store  Manager,  The 
Bailey  Company,  Cleveland 
F.  Karger,  Planning  Manager, 
Schuster’s,  Milwaukee 
C.  C.  Glenn,  Superintendent,  Rich’s, 
Atlanta 

T.  J.  Seifert,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Co.,  Youngstown 

H.  E.  Preston,  Asst  Cen’l  Mgr.,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City 

J.  L.  Cochran,  Divisional  Supt., 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia 

Paul  Carver,  E.  T.  Slattery  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston 

Milward  Pick,  B.  Gertz,  Inc., 
Jamaica 


3 — Add  long  tables  for  seating  in 
a  small  space,  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals. 

C.  1 — Plan  and  employ,  in  time 
to  train,  extra  kitchen  help,  extra 
waitresses,  extra  tray  girls,  extra 
checkers. 

2 —  Increase  proportion  of  tray 
girls  to  help  clear  more  rapidly. 

3 —  Insure,  if  ix)ssible,  that  execu¬ 
tives  and  key  people  are  in  good 
health  and  rested  and  not  worn 
down  by  too  great  a  drive  during 
the  fall  season. 

D.  1 — Write  menus  having  in 
mind  desirability  of  a  great  number 
of  items  easy  to  serve.  (Do  not 
overdo  this.) 

2 — Write  menus  so  that  work  is 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


Christmas  Restaurant  Service 
By  HAROLD  M.  HIRSH 

Restaurant  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


ROMOTING  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  a  problem  in  any  food 
service  department  of  almost  any 
department  store  in  the  country. 
The  problem  usually  is  to  provide 
room  and  give  efficient  service  in 
the  serving  of  the  kind  of  food  that 
will  not  only  be  satisfactory  but  will, 
by  creating  a  good  impression, 
bring  additional  business  to  these 
departments  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

To  digress,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  devise  ways  of  lengthening  the 
lunch  hour  and  to  secure  additional 
afternoon  business  during  this  sea¬ 
son.  As  some  stores  are  open  at 
night,  promotion  of  afternoon  tea 
business  might  be  a  detriment  by 
preventing  the  proper  preparation 
for  the  dinner  hour. 

In  general,  to  properly  operate 


food  service  departments  during  the 
Christmas  season,  the  preparation 
should  begin  at  once.  Carefully 
considered  plans  should  be  made. 
These  plans  having  been  once  made, 
should  be  adhered  to  as  scrupulous¬ 
ly  as  possible.  They  should  not  be 
changed  in  the  middle  of  the  period 
of  activity  by  the  managers  of  these 
departments  or  any  of  their  super¬ 
iors  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  changes  made  during  the  peri¬ 
od  of  activity  without  proper  fore¬ 
thought  do  as  a  rule  more  harm 
than  good. 

I  give  you  below  a  partial  list  of 
items  to  be  considered  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  mentioned  above: 

A.  1 — Check  all  stocks,  from  ade¬ 
quate  records  that  you  should  have, 
of  food,  china,  glass,  silver,  linen, 
utensils,  uniforms,  cleaning  sup¬ 
plies,  menus,  etc. 

2 —  Check  condition  of  all  equip¬ 
ment,  particularly  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment. 

3 —  Check  condition  of  all  utensils. 

B.  1 — If  possible  plan  to  add  one 
seat  to  two  seated  tables 

2 — Add  single  seated  tables. 
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Every  merchandise  jam  in  the  marking  room 
means  lost  sales.  The  traffic  man's  job  is  to 
get  that  merchandise  to  the  selling  floor — 
and  fast!  Every  phase  of  that  procedure  must 
be  stepped  up  at  Christmas  time.  Here  are 
some  pointers  on  organizing  the  job. 


Christmas  TRATHC  &  RECEIVING 


Directly  before  you  lies  the 
most  important  season  of  the 
year. 

Are  you  determined  to  increase 
your  contribution  toward  making 
the  Christmas  season  profitable  for 
your  store?  Are  you  industriously 
formulating  NOW,  carefully  laid 
plans  to  guide  you  in  economically 
and  expeditiously  placing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  selling  floor? 

Sales  Suicide 

Merchandise  lying  in  a  freight  car 
or  in  the  marking  room  rather  than 
on  the  selling  counter,  causes  lost 
sales.  You  can  play  your  part — and 
play  it  well — in  preventing  this. 
Salesjjeople  need  merchandise — they 
cannot  sell  their  fingers. 

Remember,  the  purpose  of  the 
exjiedition  is  to  sell  merchandise  at 
a  profit — not  to  operate  a  system. 
Don’t  ever  forget  that  the  only  rea¬ 
son  you  have  a  job  is  to  help  sell 
merchandise.  One  is  apt  to  forget 
this,  especially  in  a  large  store  lie- 
cause  of  the  red  tape.  True,  thcr- 
are  certain  controls  to  be  adhered 
to  in  the  main,  especially  in  our 
larger  stores.  But  show  your  good 
judgment  by  making  exceptions 
when  you  think  they  are  for  the 
good  of  the  business.  Said  Lew 
Hahn  in  the  Manual  on  Receiving 
Department  Operations: 

“Only  the  store  person  can 
understand  the  strange  anomaly 
that  a  store  may  have  the  goods 


By  LEONARD  F.  MON6EON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 

desired  but,  because  of  delay  in 
the  processes  behind  the  scenes, 
the  goods  are  not  available  to 
customers.  This  is  perhaps  the 
saddest  thing  in  store-keeping 
— that  the  investment  has  been 
made;  that  the  buyer  has  an¬ 
ticipated  his  customer’s  de¬ 
mand  ;  that  the  selling  folks  are 
ready  to  serve ;  and  that  no  sale 
can  be  made.” 

Vitalize  Your  Plans 

Some  of  the  pointers  we  hopeful¬ 
ly  offer  apply  not  only  during  the 
Christmas  season,  but  throughout 
the  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  inject 
them  with  Vitamins  P.D.Q.  to  in¬ 
sure  their  maximum  efficiency  for 
the  Christmas  season. 

The  larger  the  store,  the  greater 
the  necessity  for  detailed  planning 
of  additions  to  the  basic  checking 
and  marking  force.  Records  of 
previous  years,  a  knowledge  of  buy¬ 
ing  plans  and  shipping  dates,  will 
indicate  approximately  when  you 
need  marshal  your  personnel  to 
handle  the  peak  loads.  The  brainy 
operator,  with  carefully  laid  plans, 
can  snap  the  merchandise  through 
with  a  minimum  of  payroll  expense. 

Every  merchandise  jam  in  the 
marking  room  is  productive  of  lost 
sales.  Only  once  in  a  while  are  you 
fortunate  in  having  the  salesperson 
ask  the  buyer  whether  merchandise 
required  by  the  customer,  is  in  the 
marking  room.  Usually,  either  the 


buyer  is  not  available  or  the  sales¬ 
person  has  not  been  trained  to  think 
of  this. 

Many  sales  are  the  result  of  the 
customer  seeing  the  merchandise  on 
the  counters.  If  merchandise  is  in 
the  marking  room,  these  visual  sales 
are  lost.  Careful  planning  by  the 
smart  operator  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  lost  sales.  Mer¬ 
chandise  is  never  sold  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  room — get  it  to  the  selling  floor 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  This 
is  important  on  every  business  day, 
but  increasingly  so  during  the 
Christmas  season  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  for  merchandise. 

Personnel  Tension 

The  every  day  pressure  on  the 
Receiving  Department  is  intensified 
during  the  Christmas  season.  This 
pressure  on  the  employees  and  the 
head  of  the  Receiving  Department 
is  apt  to  lead  to  frayed  tempers 
which  may  interrupt  the  work  and 
prove  costly  in  lost  sales.  Do  not 
forget  that  every  disgruntled  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  employee  will 
cost  the  store  money,  either  in  lost 
sales  or  damaged  merchandise. 

Would  it  not  be  particularly  prof¬ 
itable  to  give  your  employees  a  ten 
minute  recess  both  morning  and 
afternoon?  You  would  regain  that 
time  in  increased  productivity. 
Spare  the  temper  and  save  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Gift  wrapping  is  constantly 
gaining  greater  significance  as 
a  store  service.  Especially  is 
this  true  during  the  Christmas 
period  as  is  evidenced  by  the  replies 
to  our  inquiries  on  Christinas  plans 
and  preparations. 

Before  recording  typical  replies, 
we  believe  it  desirable  and  of  inter¬ 
est  to  review  policies  and  services 
governing  gift  wrapping  maintained 
in  member  stores  as  reported  to  us 
in  a  survey  recently  made. 

The  great  majority  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  use  a  regular  white  gift  l)ox 
throughout  the  year.  However,  a 
substantial  number  of  these  stores 
supplement  this  wrapping  during  the 
Christmas  period  to  include,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  various  colored 
cards  and  figured  paper  for  both 
inside  and  outside  wrappings. 
Others  provide  special  folders,  seals, 
ribbons,  tissue,  cellophane,  and  rub¬ 
ber  bands.  Stores  that  use  a  colored 
or  figured  Christmas  box  eliminate 
the  outer  wrapping  for  “taken” 
transactions  and  believe  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  looking  Christmas  boxes 
carried  by  their  customers  are  an 
added  advertising  feature.  Various 
items  of  merchandise  are  received 
from  manufacturers  in  unit  Christ¬ 
mas  packing  and  only  an  outer 
wrapping  is  required  for  this  type 
of  merchandise  which  includes  toys, 
dolls,  games,  lx)oks,  candy,  station¬ 
ery,  jewelry,  etc. 

In  the  main,  the  stores  reported 
that  gift  wrapping  is  done  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  the  exceptions  being  bulk 
merchandise  from  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  department,  millinery,  shoes. 


GIFT  WRAPPING 
—PACKING 
—DELIVERY 


The  Retail  Delivery  Group  presents  its  survey  of 
member  store  plans  and  experiences  in  one  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  Christmas  retail 
activity,  with  an  analysis  of  its  problems. 


yard  goods,  apparel,  and  sporting 
goods.  Gift  wrapping  material  is 
provided  at  all  gift  wrapping  desks 
and  “taken”  transactions  are  invari¬ 
ably  wrapped  at  these  stations. 

A  fair  percentage  of  stores  do  not 
have  a  minimum  purchase  price  for 
free  gift  wrapping.  Howeyer,  they 
do  control  the  type  of  packing  and 
material  used  for  items  of  lower 
price  lines.  Other  stores  reported 
minimum  purchase  policies  ranging 
from  as  low  as  25c  to  as  high  as 
$4.95.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
stores  maintain  a  $1.00  minimum. 
It  is  interesting  that  in  many  cases 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  stores  is 
a  result  of  co-operative  action  by 


competitors  in  a  community. 

Practically  all  of  our  stores  sell 
gift  wrappings  and  provide  wrap¬ 
ping  facilities  and  services.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  divided  practice 
among  stores  governing  this  service. 
Some  stores  will  sell  gift  wrappings 
but  will  not  provide  for  wrapping 
service  if  the  merchandise  to  be 
wrapped  is  not  purchased  in  the 
store.  Others  will  charge  for  this 
service  but  will  wrap  free  if  the 
merchandise  is  purchased  in  the 
store.  Some  stores  make  a  service 
charge,  ranging  from  10c  upward 
for  wrapping  merchandise  not  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  store  in  addition  to 
the  sale  of  wrapping  material. 


Handling  Christmas  Gift  Wrapping 


By  FRED  C.  OLTMAN 

Store  Manager,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EN  months  of  the  year  we 
use  a  central  gift  wrapping 
desk  located  on  the  4th  of  our  6 
retail  floors,  two  units  usually  at¬ 
tending  it  but  during  busy  periods 
there  are  three.  We  use  white  boxes, 
white  tissue,  and  gold  seals  and 
make  no  charge  to  the  customer. 

“The  customer  shows  the  sales- 
check  and  carries  the  merchandise 
herself  to  the  gift  wrapping  desk 
where  there  are  also  facilities  for 
writing  cards  and  addressing  pack¬ 
ages  to  be  mailed. 

“Parcels  for  mailing  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  w’eighed  nor  are  stamps 
available  at  the  gift  wTapping  desk, 
this  service  being  maintained  at  our 
Post  Office  Sub-Station  located  in 


the  basement. 

“Early  in  November  when  holi¬ 
day  boxes  are  distributed  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  we  close  the  central  gift 
wrapping  desk  and  use  it  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  distributing  depot  for  Christmas 
boxes. 

“This  procedure  will  be  changed 
this  year  when  it  is  planned  to  in¬ 
stall  a  gift  wrapping  service  conduct¬ 
ed  by  our  stationery  department. 
All  boxes,  tissue,  ribbon,  seals, 
cards,  etc.  will  be  sold  at  the  desk 
and  a  small  charge  made  for  fancy 
wrapping. 

“Samples  of  various  fancy  and  ar¬ 
tistic  wrappings  will  be  displayed 
at  the  desk  with  prices  attached. 
This  will  be  a  new  experiment  with 
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this  store  as  we  have  never  before 
made  a  charge  for  gift  wrapping. 

"It  being  a  stationery  department 
function,  and  so  marked,  we  believe 
it  will  be  patronized  by  customers 
who  appreciate  artistic  wrapping  in 
plain  white  boxes  as  compared  to 
regular  colored  holiday  boxes  bear¬ 
ing  the  store’s  name.” 

Other  Gift  Wrapping  Plans 

B.  Gerts,  Inc.,  of  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  writes:  "In  all  probability 
we  shall  again  devote  the  week  im¬ 
mediately  following  Thanksgiving  to 
free  gift  wrapping  as  an  incentive  to 
early  Christmas  purchases.  We  shall 
probably  have  separate  gift  wrap 
booths  on  each  floor  where  trained 
girls  will  do  the  wrapping.  Of 
course,  where  persons  wish  deluxe 
wrapping,  we  will  sell  same  at  5c, 
10c,  15c,  and  25c,  this  charge  cover¬ 
ing  the  extra  materials  used.” 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  will  provide  free 
Christmas  boxes  with  all  purchases 
"when  requested”. 

Central  gift  wrapping  desk  located 
on  the  street  floor  and  in  their  gift 
shop  will  operate  during  Christmas 
at  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.  A  special  gift  wrapping  desk 
will  also  be  maintained  in  their  un¬ 
derwear  department  on  the  third 
floor.  “Last  year”,  the  store  states, 
"we  opened  this  special  desk  during 
the  Christmas  season  to  take  care  of 
the  underwear  departments.  We 
found  this  to  be  a  great  convenience 
to  our  customers  as  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  go  to  the  regular 
desk  on  the  street  floor.  • 

“On  free  gift  wrapping  through¬ 
out  the  year  we  use  plain  white 
paper  and  white  ribbon.  All  mer¬ 
chandise  over  $2.00  is  gift  wrapped 
free  if  requested.  At  Christmas  we 
use  white  paper  with  red  cellophane 
ribbon  in  place  of  the  white  ribbon.” 

From  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  comes  this  report : 
“As  in  previous  years,  we  will  use 
a  Christmas  box  on  all  items  readily 
boxable;  large  item  gifts  (prepacks, 
etc.)  will  be  wrapped  in  our  year- 
round  white  gift  paper  and  tied  with 
Christmas  ribbon.” 

The  plans  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  call  for 
special  set  up  booths  for  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  and  parcel  post.  These  booths 
will  l)e  located  throughout  the  store 
and  in  addition  to  the  facilities  for 
wrapping  service,  will  display  and 


carry  for  sale  gift  wrap  material. 

From  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
comes  this  interesting  statement : 
“For  several  years  we  have  used  as 
many  as  75  and  80  gift  wrappers  to 
take  care  of  our  Christmas  wrap¬ 
ping.  We  qpen  a  very  large  stand 
on  our  6th  floor,  which  is  a  house- 
furnishings  floor,  so  that  we  can 
secure  sufficient  room  and  remove 
all  gift  wrapping  from  our  main 
floor.  However,  we  do  maintain 
special  stands  on  our  third  floor — 
underwear  and  ready-to-wear,  and 
on  the  fourth  floor — gifts  and  china. 
During  the  month  of  December  this 
large  staff  of  gift  wrappers  is  a  great 
service  to  customers.” 

A  special  Christmas  box  and 
printed  string  is  supplied  at  Schus¬ 
ter’s,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  These  box¬ 
es  are  given  free  if  the  purchase  is 
over  a  certain  price.  The  price  lines 
vary  by  departments. 

The  Bailey  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  will  gift  wrap  the  merchandise 
purchased  in  the  store  amounting  to 
$1.00  or  more.  Sales  under  this 
minimum  are  wrapped  for  a  nomi¬ 
nal  charge.  The  store  will  gift  wrap 
at  a  charge  merchandise  bought 
from  other  sources. 

Wrapping  desks  on  all  floors  will 
be  maintained  with  extra  help  and 
extra  gift  wrapping  supplies  to  give 
customers  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  best  service 
possible.  They  write:  “Our  plans 
for  the  coming  holiday  season  are 
very  similar  to  arrangements  made 
in  the  past  except  that  on  the  main 
floor  it  will  not  be  possible  to  have 
two  additional  desks  because  of 
physical  changes.  We  will,  however, 
arrange  to  have  all  merchandise 
other  than  that  purchased  in  the 
store  wrapped  on  one  of  the  upper 
floors,  which  will  relieve  the  con¬ 
gestion  at  the  main  floor  desk.” 

During  the  month  of  December, 
six  two-wrapper  desks  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  Woodtvard  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  take  care  of 
“take-with”  gifts,  also  small  gift 
packages  to  be  sent  within  the  city, 
such  as  hosiery,  etc.  This  lightens 
the  burden  on  the  down-stairs  store 
accommodation  gift  wrapping  desks 
and  also  encourages  “take-with” 
business. 

The  Hotvland  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  reports:  “We 
sell  gift  wrapping  materials  in  the 
stationery  department  at  all  times, 
and  at  Christmas  this  space  is  en- 


Detroit  retailers  have  adopted  a 
nnifonn  gift  wrapping  agreement 
which  went  into  effect  on  Septem¬ 
ber  Ist  and  provides  as  follows: 

(a)  A  charge  of  10^  for  all  items 
selling  b^low  |2  throughout  the 
calendar  year. 

(b)  Between  November  25th  and 
December  25th,  no  free  wrap¬ 
ping  of  any  items  (except  as  in 

(c)  below). 

(c)  Between  November  25th  and 
December  25th,  items  sold  in 
the  following  departments — 
jewelry,  china  and  glassware, 
gifts,  leather  goods,  umbrellas, 
infants*  wear,  silverware,  an¬ 
tiques,  electrical  appliances, 
art  gifts,  fine  linens,  pictures, 
perfumes  and  compacts — sell¬ 
ing  at  $2  and  up  will  be 
wrapped  free. 

(d)  Christmas  boxes  may  be  given 
on  purchases  of  II  or  more  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  buying  sea¬ 
son. 


larged.  During  the  holidays  we  open 
a  special  department  for  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  and  also  sell  materials  in  our 
gift  shop.  We  do  wrapping  free,  but 
when  special  materials  are  used  we 
make  a  charge.  When  we  gift  wrap 
without  charge,  we  use  plain  white 
paper  or  tissue  and  tie  with  a  color¬ 
ed  twine.  However,  we  have  very 
little  call  for  free  gift  wrap.” 

A  special  gift  wrapping  depart¬ 
ment  is  installed  by  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  the 
customer  may  select  and  purchase 
gift  wrapping  supplies;  namely,  all 
kinds  of  wrapping  papers,  ribbons 
and  boxes.  In  addition  to  the  sup¬ 
plies  a  service  charge  of  10c  is  made 
for  wrapping  each  gift. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  their  store, 
The  Shepard  Company,  Providence, 
R.  L,  have  a  gift  wrapping  desk  at 
which  point  all  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  store  as  a  gift  is  wrap¬ 
ped  free  of  charge,  regardless  of  the 
purchase  price. 

Following  the  same  procedure  as 
in  the  past,  /.  N.  Adam  &  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  provide  small, 
special  booths  in  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  for  selling  gift  wrap  mate¬ 
rial  and  include  free  wrapping. 

The  Palais  Royal,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  reports:  "As  in  the  past,  we 
will  have  a  central  gift  wrapping 
section  in  our  downstairs  store  for 
‘take  with’  packages.  To  relieve  any 
congestion  at  this  point,  gifts  from 
certain  important  departments  will 
be  wrapped  at  the  regular  wrapping 
desks  on  the  different  floors.” 

We  learn  from  Gimbel  Brothers, 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  that  a  fully  equip¬ 
ped  gift  wrapping  section  is  ar¬ 
ranged  on  one  of  their  floors.  Of 
special  interest  is  their  statement 
that  “parcel  post  authorities  pro¬ 
vide  the  store  with  a  person  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  who  ac¬ 
cepts  for  parcel  post  shipments, 
merchandise  directly  from  this  gift 
wrapping  section”.  A  full  line  of  all 

Packing 

T  T  has  often  been  stated  that  no 

other  store  service  contributes 
more  toward  securing  and  main¬ 
taining  customer  good  will  than  that 
of  delivery.  Yet  the  effectiveness  of 
the  delivery  operation  is  dependent 
upon  many  services  within  the 
store.  During  the  Christmas  period 
the  wrapping  and  packing  division 
assumes  added  responsibility  and 
their  efficient  operation  materially 
helps  to  obtain  desired  results.  To 
this  end  many  stores  at  that  time 
revise  and  temporarily  make 
changes  in  established  policies,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  lay-outs. 

Here  are  some  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas  that  come  to  us  from 
our  member  stores: 

Supplies — A  survey  of  all  pack¬ 
ing  and  wrapping  stations  is  made 
to  determine  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  wrapping  material  the  station  will 
require  during  the  Christmas  period. 
In  the  supply  room  a  master  chart 
showing  these  requirements  is  past¬ 
ed.  At  no  time  can  a  wrapper  of 
any  individual  station  requisition 
supplies  other  than  prescribed.  In 
this  way  savings  have  been  made 
and  the  stations  have  l)een  relieved 
of  carrying  inadequate  and  accumu¬ 
lated  surplus  supplies. 

Packing  Stations — Stores  have 
found  it  advantageous  in  relieving 
congestion  and  to  facilitate  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  orders,  to  install  packing  sec¬ 
tions  close  to  stock  rooms,  particu¬ 
larly  the  drug,  house  furnishings, 
stationery,  and  toys.  All  checks  for 
send  transactions  are  relayed  to  the 
specific  stock  rooms  where  they  are 
filled  and  transferred  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  section.  Here  they  are  packed 
and  sent  to  the  delivery.  This  elimi¬ 
nates  the  filling  of  such  orders  from 
the  stock  carried  in  the  deiartment 
and  substantially  lessens  the  trans¬ 
ferring  of  merchandise  from  the 
stock  to  the  department. 


typas  of  gift  wrappings  is  made 
available  for  sale  at  this  section  and 
expart  wrappers  are  stationed  there 
to  wrap  merchandise  as  gifts. 

Following  a  practice  of  several 
years,  the  IVm.  F.  Gable  Co.,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.,  plan  to  charge  10c  for 
spacial  gift  wrappiing  of  purchases 
under  $1.00.  Purchases  of  $1.00  or 
more  will  la  gift  wrappad  free. 


Manufacturers'  Unit  Pack  Mer¬ 
chandise — While  a  great  number  of 
stores  throughout  the  year  send, 
through  their  delivery,  many  items 
that  have  been  unit  packed  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  others,  because  of  an  es¬ 
tablished  palicy,  either  re-pack  these 
items  or  cover  them  with  their  own 
wrap)p>ing  material.  During  the 
Christmas  pariod  this  practice  is  dis¬ 
carded  tempx)rarily. 

Store  Unit  Packing — Many  items 
received  in  bulk  for  Christmas  con¬ 
sumption  lend  themselves  to  being 
unit  packed  for  delivery.  Others 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
prior  to  the  Christmas  rush  to  wrap 
this  merchandise  in  units  and  make 
them  available  for  delivery. 

Knock-Dotvn  Merchandise  —  A 
great  number  of  stores  throughout 
the  year  set  up  for  delivery,  mer¬ 
chandise  such  as  bicycles,  ham¬ 
mocks,  etc.  During  the  Christmas 
pariod  this  practice  is  discontinued 
and  while  some  stores  report  com¬ 
plaints,  the  advantages  accruing 
from  the  time  and  expanse  saved 
by  this  method  both  to  the  packing 
division  and  to  the  delivery,  justify 
the  temporar>’  adoption  of  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

Schedules — As  the  volume  in 
packing  send  transactions  increases, 
the  p)acking  division  can  cooparate 
with  the  delivery  department  in 
maintaining,  as  far  as  possible,  pre¬ 
scribed  working  hours.  Most  stores 
have  two  deliveries  a  day  in  urban 
areas  and  one  delivery  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  As  the  increase  develops,  the 
packing  dep)artment,  after  the  after¬ 
noon  delivery  has  been  dispatched, 
can  concentrate  on  those  transac¬ 
tions  that  are  scheduled  for  the 
morning  or  daily  delivery,  reserving 
and  holding  over,  if  necessary,  for 
the  next  morning’s  packing,  those 
transactions  that  can  make  that  day’s 
afternoon  delivery. 


Delivery 

The  delivery’s  prime  objective 
and  requirement  in  preparing 
for  the  Christmas  p)eriod  is  to  have 
available  and  train  sufficient  p)er- 
sonnel  to  handle  the  many  opera¬ 
tions,  particularly  that  of  drivers 
and  helpers.  Helpiers  who  will  be 
called  upxtn  to  drive  routes  are  given 
the  opportunity  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  territory  they 
will  service  sufficiently  early  enough 
for  them  to  operate  the  truck  and 
the  route  satisfactorily.  No  helpor 
is  given  a  route  until  he  has  been 
apiproved  by  the  garage  foreman  as 
a  capable  driver. 

Meetings  —  Considerable  thought 
and  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
typje  of  meetings  held  with  drivers 
and  helpers  during  the  week  prior 
to  the  Christmas  rush.  Special  em- 
p)hasis  should  be  given  to  those  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  prevalent  at  this  time. 
The  matter  of  accepting  checks 
should  be  gone  into  in  ever>'  detail. 
The  newer  employee  requires  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  older  employee 
should  be  reminded  of  the  various 
methods  and  manner  worthless 
checks  have  been  wished  up)on 
drivers  and  help)ers.  At  no  time  is 
it  more  impxjrtant  to  stress  the  de¬ 
livery  of  merchandise  only  to  p)er- 
sons  to  whom  merchandise  is  ad¬ 
dressed.  No  driver  or  helper  should 
deliver  to  p)ersons  unless  known, 
who  approach  them  at  the  curb  or 
in  vestibules.  Particular  care  should 
be  taken  in  making  deliveries  to 
rooming  houses,  hotels,  etc.,  and  at 
no  time  are  signatures  for  merchan¬ 
dise  left  with  house  sup)erintendents, 
hotels,  office  buildings,  etc.,  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  during  this  p)eriod. 

Banking  Collection  Money — A 
number  of  stores  will  again,  during 
the  Christmas  period,  make  arrange¬ 
ments  w'ith  banks  and  their  branches 
located  in  various  areas,  for  their 
drivers  to  deposit  C.O.D.  collection 
money  during  banking  hours.  It 
will  relieve  the  driver  from  carrying 
too  large  an  amount  of  collected 
C.O.D.  money  and  if  given  sufficient 
publicity  will  reduce  the  px)ssible 
hold-ups  to  a  minimum. 

Uniforms — All  extra  uniforms 
should  be  dry  cleaned  and  ready  for 
distribution  to  all  extra  delivery  per¬ 
sonnel. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the 
store  at  Christmas  time  than  a  well-trained 
staff  with  morale  high.  And  not  only  for  its 
practical  value  to  the  store,  but  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  themselves,  whose  rights  to  con¬ 
sideration  are  besieged  by  the  pressure  of 
these  weeks,  there  must  be  careful  planning 
and  the  assurance  that  every  employee 
knows  what  is  expected  of  him  and  what  he 


Christmas  in  the  PERSONNEL 


may  expect  in  return.  So  important  is  this 
subject  that  seven  pages  of  this  issue  are 
given  to  it.  In  them  you  will  find  the  reports 
of  conscientious  and  efficient  planning  in  a 
number  of  member  stores. 

Christmas  Employment 
By  Wx\I.  H.  BIXBY 

Personnel  Supt.,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston 


OUR  plan  for  Christmas  em¬ 
ployment  may  be  of  interest 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  mis¬ 
understanding  on  the  part  of  people 
who  are  dropped  at  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  season,  and  also  as  as¬ 
surance  that  all  those  hired  for 
purely  Christmas  positions  will  be 
cleared  from  the  payroll  when  they 
should  be. 

We  have  a  system  of  assigning 
numbers  to  employees  so  that  a 
certain  series  designates  regular 
permanent  employment  and  another 
series  extra  employment  by  the  day 
or  by  the  week.  More  than  ten 
years  ago  we  adopted  a  series  of 
what  we  call  Christmas  numbers 
which  we  begin  to  give  out  as  early 
as  September  to  people  we  are  sure 
we  are  not  going  to  need  after 
Christmas.  We  use  them  first  with 
the  large  number  of  fur  storage 
clerks  and  vault  attendants,  all  of 
whom  we  are  able  to  transfer  into 
Christmas  jobs  as  the  fur  storage 


season  ends.  From  then  on  until 
two  weeks  before  Christmas  we  give 
these  numbers  to  practically  every¬ 
one  hired,  using  regular  ones  only 
in  cases  where  we  definitely  hire  in¬ 
dividuals  for  permanent  replace¬ 
ments. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this 
plan,  we  have: 

1.  Those  who  are  hired  are  told 
that  unless  later  vacancies  develop 
they  need  not  expect  to  have  any 
work  after  Christmas  Eve,  so  that 
when  they  are  dropped  there  is  a 
spirit  of  thankfulness  for  the  work 
they  have  had  rather  than  of  de¬ 
jection  over  having  to  go. 

2.  Since  few  people  who  leave 
during  the  Fall  months  are  replaced, 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  se¬ 
lect  on  the  basis  of  Christmas  rat¬ 
ings  the  best  qualified  replacements. 
In  these  cases,  permanent  numbers 
are  given  just  before  Christmas  and 
the  names  do  not  have  to  come  off 
the  payroll. 


3.  Since  they  are  not  regular  em¬ 
ployees,  these  people  do  not  have 
to  join  the  Filene  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  or  the  Benefit  Society. 
They  are,  however,  entitled  to  dis¬ 
count  after  the  standard  waiting 
period  of  one  month. 

4.  No  leaving  orders  have  to  be 
written  to  clear  the  payroll,  since 
the  process  is  automatic  with  the 
Payroll  Department  and  we  are 
sure  that  everybody  is  oflf. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  above 
that,  unless  by  careful  prearrange¬ 
ment,  no  regular  employees  are 
dropped  on  Christmas  Eve.  There 
is  never  any  occasion  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  the  size  of  the  organization, 
since  few  replacements  have  been 
made,  is  low  enough  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  quiet  January  business. 

More  Employment  Plans: 

From  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  we 
learn  that,  “In  the  employment  of 
our  Christmas  help,  both  selling 
and  non-selling,  we  have  only  one 
special  resource,  which  is  our  em¬ 
ployment  of  high  school  and  college 
students  for  Saturday  work.  These 
are  used  chiefly  in  selling,  although 
some  are  employed  in  non-selling 
work  in  the  cashier,  wrap  and  pack¬ 
ing  divisions.  With  the  necessary 
preliminary  training,  we  find  that 
these  young  people  fill  our  need  to 
some  extent  for  additional  help  dur¬ 
ing  the  peak  Saturday  activity.  The 
advantages  are  twofold.  As  con¬ 
tingents,  they  are  not  tempted  to 
try  elsewhere  for  more  work,  and 
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secondly,  in  so  doing  we  have  made 
contact  with  potential  material  for 
future  needs.” 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver,  plans  also  to  use  high 
school  and  college  people,  on  vaca¬ 
tion  for  at  least  a  week  prior  to 
Christmas,  in  minor  positions. 

The  Christmas  plan  at  Famous- 
Barr,  St.  Louis,  is  as  follows :  ‘‘We 
have  a  list  at  all  times  of  between 
1500  and  2000  employees  who  are 
available  for  special  or  short  season 
work.  This  list  is  cross  indexed  by 
the  type  of  work  which  the  subjects 
are  capable  of  doing  and  the  length 
of  time  and  the  duration  of  employ¬ 
ment  which  they  can  conveniently 
accept.  This  may  run  from  one  day 
per  week  to  eight  weeks.  We  need 
only  send  a  postcard  to  these  em¬ 
ployees  to  have  them  report  on  the 
date  when  their  services  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  addition  our  employment 
office  interviews  all  through  the  fall 
season,  starting  about  the  first  of 
August,  and  a  file  of  applicants, 
cross  indexed  by  experience  and 
qualifications,  is  built  up.  We  use 
many  of  these  applicants  as  extra 
employees  during  the  early  fall 
sales  and  have  them  come  in  for 
regular  employment  starting  in 
October.” 

Stewart  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
has  an  excellent  plan  for  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  last  year’s  experience. 
At  that  time  every  Christmas  em¬ 
ployee  was  carefully  rated  by  his 
immediate  supervisor.  Using  these 
ratings,  the  store  will  this  year  send 
out  letters  to  those  people  with  good 
ratings  on  last  year’s  performance 
and  invite  them  to  join  the  force 
again  this  Christmas.  This  plan  has 
been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  proven  most  successful. 

Word  from  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Richmond,  is  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance.  They  say,  ‘‘We  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  resources  from  which  to  draw 
our  Christmas  help,  nor  do  we  use 
short  cuts  in  the  regular  method  of 
employing  during  the  rush  season, 
as  we  employ  with  anticipation  of 
future  possibilities  for  our  organi¬ 
zation.”  The  last  part  of  this  state¬ 
ment  presents  a  challenge  to  every 
personnel  division  of  every  store  in 
the  country. 

Use  of  state  employment  bureaus 
in  the  solution  of  the  Christmas 
employment  problem  has  been  a 
happy  discovery  for  The  Shepard 
Company,  Providence.  They  report 


that,  ‘‘During  the  fall  months  in 
preparation  for  Christmas  we  use 
the  following  resources: 

‘‘1.  Rhode  Island  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service. 

‘‘2.  Schools  and  colleges  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  Providence. 

‘‘3.  Casual  applications. 

‘‘We  find  that  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau  and  local  schools  are 
most  cooperative  and  are  able  to 
furnish  us  with  applicants  at  short 
notice  if  necessary.  We  also  have 
a  great  many  casual  applications 
and  we  carefully  check  all  applica¬ 
tions  received  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  season.” 

Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  states  that,  ‘‘We  usually  reem¬ 
ploy  a  large  number  of  people  who 
only  work  with  us  at  Christrnas 
time  and  who  have  done  so  for  a 
number  of  years.  Many  of  our  non¬ 
selling  employees  are  from  other  in¬ 


dustries  whose  peak  season  does  not 
come  at  this  time  of  the  year,  also 
a  large  number  of  our  young  men 
are  from  the  different  schools  and 
universities.  It  has  been  our  prac¬ 
tice  for  several  years  not  to  make 
any  short  cuts  in  our  actual  hiring 
procedure  but  rather  add  more  in¬ 
terviewers  as  the  need  arises.  These 
we  have  previously  trained.  Ordi¬ 
narily  we  do  not  have  cause  to 
worry  about  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  enough  people  available. 
Usually  we  have  many  thousands 
of  applicants  more  than  we  could 
possibly  use.  Thus  we  endeavor  to 
be  very  selective.” 

In  Schuster’s,  Milwaukee,  hiring 
done  during  the  early  fall  months 
for  large  sale  events  usually  covers 
the  Christmas  hiring.  Where  it  does 
not,  the  additional  help  needed  is 
transferred  from  the  ready-to-wear 
departments  that  are  slowing  up  to 
Christmas  departments. 


Christmas  Compensation 

IN  the  survey  made  by  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  for  the  purpose  of 
uncovering  plans  and  ideas  for 
Christmas  1938,  little  that  is  new  or 
different  in  methods  of  compensat¬ 
ing  Christmas  employees  was  dis¬ 
closed.  In  general,  stores  responded 
to  the  inquiry  on  this  specific  sub¬ 
ject  as  follows. 

Schuster’s,  Milwaukee,  will  com¬ 
pensate  Christmas  employees  on  the 
same  wage  basis  as  they  use 
throughout  the  year  which  is  a 
straight  hourly  wage  with  a  32  cent 
minimum. 

In  Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  wages 
will  be  determined  on  the  base  paid 
in  the  section  for  which  the  employ¬ 
ees  are  engaged.  Contingent  people 
will  be  paid  on  a  daily  ^  day  or 
day  rate. 

Christmas  employees  at  The 
Shepard  Company,  Providence,  will 
be  paid  the  same  rate  as  other  ex¬ 
tra  employees  during  rest  of  the 
year. 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  re¬ 
ports  that  compensation  for  Christ¬ 
mas  employees  will  not  vary  from 
the  established  plan  used  by  them 
during  the  entire  year.  In  that  store 
compensation  is  established  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  department  in  which  they 
work  and  the  years  of  past  experi¬ 
ence. 

In  Stewart  &  Company,  Balti¬ 


more,  there  will  be  no  special  plan 
for  compensating  Christmas  em¬ 
ployees.  Most  of  their  departments 
are  on  a  straight  salary  basis  with 
no  commissions.  The  few  excep¬ 
tions  are  departments  such  as  fur¬ 
niture,  rugs  and  men’s  clothing. 

Christmas  employees  at  the  Fam- 
ous-Barr  Company,  St.  Louis,  will 
also  be  compensated  in  accordance 
with  the  established  wage  method  in 
each  department. 

In  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver,  salespeople  who  are 
employed  for  two  or  more  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  will  be  placed  on  the 
payroll  and  given  the  regular  de¬ 
partment  commission.  It  is  assumed 
that  those  employed  for  a  shorter 
period  will  be  paid  a  straight  daily 
rate  and  no  commissions.  Male 
employees  of  this  store  will  be  paid 
straight  time  for  overtime  if  they 
work  more  than  eight  hours  and  are 
not  on  a  commission  basis. 
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Christmas  Training 

By  MILDRED  MANN 
Training  Director,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co. 

OUR  chief  cry  at  Christmas  time 
is  to  plan  and  systematize 
every  phase  of  training,  get  every¬ 
thing  down  in  black  and  white,  let 
our  experience  tell  us  what  is  going 
to  happen  and  be  prepared  for  it. 
Supplement  all  classroom  oral  in¬ 
structions  with  mimeographed  mate¬ 
rial  that  new  employees  can  take 
home  with  them  and  study  before 
returning  to  class.  I  am  sure  this 
helps  to  tie  our  training  down.  I 
believe  that  the  most  important  job 
of  planning  that  a  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  can  do  is  to  prepare,  well  in 
advance,  specific  training  for  each 
group  that  is  to  be  trained.  New 
people  are  confused  during  normal 
times ;  at  Christmas  when  such 
large  groups  come  in  during  a  few 
brief  weeks,  I  often  am  amazed  that 
they  learn  as  much  as  they  do.  I 
feel  that  we  have  improved  the  situ¬ 
ation  here  considerably  by  trying  to 
plan  specific  training  for  each  de¬ 
partment. 

We  try  to  work  out  a  specific 
plan  with  each  sponsor,  section 
manager  and  department  manager, 
deciding  what  each  Christmas  em¬ 
ployee  must  know  and  whose  job  it 
is  to  teach  it  to  him.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  we  have  a  “General 
Plan  for  Preparing  Initial  Training 
Programs  for  New  Salespeople.” 
(A  copy  of  this  is  now  in  the  Loan 
Files  of  the  Personnel  Group.)  At 
Christmas  time  naturally  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  must  Ije  condensed.  Delegat¬ 
ing  si)ecific  duties  to  sponsor,  sec¬ 
tion  manager,  buyer  and  training 
department  seems  to  work  quite 
well  with  us.  Of  course  we  have 
our  exceptions. 

The  following  paragraphs  state 
our  Christmas  training  plans; 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  last  Christ¬ 
mas  season  each  member  of  our 
training  department  and  each  sec¬ 
tion  manager  prepared  a  Christmas 
Diary  mentioning  particularly  things 
we  could  have  done  that  we  did  not 
do  that  season,  and  suggestions  for 
improving  all  types  of  training  and 
operation.  This  diary  is  serving  as 
a  basis  for  making  our  plans  this 
season. 

2.  We  work  with  a  small  staff. 


,  Buffalo 

I'herefore,  we  have  to  systematize 
our  plans  if  we  expect  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  aims.  During  September 
we  decide  what  groups  are  to  be 
trained,  approximately  when  they 
are  to  be  trained,  who  is  to  do  it, 
approximately  how  much  time  is  to 
be  devoted  to  training  each  particu¬ 
lar  group,  and,  what  is  most  impor¬ 
tant,  a  step  by  step  plan  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  training  to  be  given  to  each 
group  of  Christmas  employees. 

3.  Mimeograph  material  to  sup¬ 
plement  all  classroom  instruction.  I 
think  such  material  is  invaluable. 
Our  material  includes; 

(1)  General  information  booklets 

(2)  Salescheck  system  pamph¬ 
lets  with  sample  saleschecks  and  ex¬ 
planations 

(3)  Stock  outlines  for  each  sales 
department 

(4)  Merchandise  information 
outlines — a  simple  minimum  knowl¬ 
edge  outline 

(5)  Toy  Manual — ^prepared  so 
that  it  can  be  given  out  in  sections. 

4.  Work  with  sponsors  to  l)e  sure 
that  they  have  a  regular  plan  that 
they  follow  when  teaching  stock  and 
special  department  practices  to  new 
I^eople. 

Throughout  the  year  we  try  to 
make  the  training  that  our  sponsors 
do  very  specific.  We  use  a  general 
plan  for  preparing  initial  training 
programs  for  all  new  salespeople. 
By  doing  this  I  believe  we  prepare 
our  sponsors  for  condensing  the 
training  at  Christmas  time  and  help 
them  keep  it  specific. 

5.  Work  out  plans  with  buyers 
and  assistants  for  merchandise  meet¬ 
ings  with  all  salespeople.  Be  posi¬ 
tive  that  each  department  has  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  instruction  in  new  mer¬ 
chandise  and  that  it  is  working  per¬ 
fectly. 

6.  Prepare  well  in  advance  and 
send  out  once  or  twice  a  week  after 
November  15th  attractive  Christmas 
Reminder  bulletins.  ( Samples  of 
these  are  now  in  the  Loan  Files  of 
the  Personnel  Group.)  We  are  pre¬ 
paring  now  and  will  have  ready  to 


send  out  when  the  time  arrives 
bulletins  on  such  subjects  as  parcel 
post  rulings,  handling  gift  transac¬ 
tions,  store  directory,  telephone 
technique,  Christmas  salesmanship 
reminders.  We  know  we  will  need 
them  so  we  ifiay  as  well  have  them 
prepared  well  in  advance. 

More  Training  Plana  i 

Fatnous-Barr  Company,  St. 
Louis,  will  give  Christmas  employ¬ 
ees  the  same  initial  training  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  gives  new  employees  at 
any  season  of  the  year. 

Stewart  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
reports  that,  “The  work  of  the 
Training  Department  will  naturally 
be  increased.  When  training  classes 
are  necessary  for  groups  of  new 
employees  who  have  not  worked  in 
the  store  before,  such  groups  will 
be  brought  in  on  either  Mondays  or 
Thursdays,  so  that  we  might  give 
them  three  full  days  training  in 
theory  and  practice  before  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  work  on  their  own. 
Before  the  first  group  comes  in,  in 
September,  there  will  be  a  number 
of  classes  held  with  department 
sponsors.  Again  we  plan  a  three 
day  period  of  training  for  Wrap¬ 
pers  and  Packers  and  this  year  plan 
to  add  this  training  for  Chauffeurs, 
Helpers  and  Belt  Boys  in  the  De¬ 
livery  Department.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  using  more  and  more  tlie 
idea  of  demonstration  sales,  demon¬ 
strations  of  Wrapping  and  Packing 
and  talking  slides  as  good  training 
instruments.  We  are  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  and  Buyers  will  hold  at 
least  one  meeting  a  week  to  explain 
to  their  Personnel  why  certain  mer¬ 
chandise  was  lx)ught  by  them  and 
how  this  new  incoming  merchandise 
will  best  serve  the  needs  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  Section  Managers  will 
resume  their  weekly  meetings  con¬ 
cerning  system  and  salesmanship. 
All  in  all,  there  is  nothing  new  here, 
merely  intensified  work  for  the 
Training  Department.” 

At  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
the  Christmas  training  program  will 
be  the  same  as  that  followed  during 
the  year,  since  they  “employ  with 
anticipation  of  future  possibilities 
for  our  organization.” 

The  Christmas  training  program 
in  The  Shepard  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  will  be  mainly  concentrated 
on  Christmas  extras.  “We  plan  to 
begin  training  new  people  for  the 
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Wrapping  and  Packing  divisions. 
New  salesp>eople  are  also  being  em¬ 
ployed  and  trained  for  each  major 
promotion  during  the  fall  so  that  by 
'I'hanksgiving  many  of  the  extras 
will  be  ready  for  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  We  plan  to  have  more  Spon¬ 
sor  meetings  than  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  so  that  these  employees 
may  be  of  greater  assistance  to  the 
new  employees.  Our  regular  follow¬ 
up  of  regular  employees  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  this  period,  however, 
outside  lectures  and  classes  will  l)e 
temporarily  discontinued  for  a  few 
months.” 

In  Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  the 
training  of  Christmas  salespeople 
usually  consists  of  one  day  in  the 
training  division  on  system  only, 
followed  by  several  days  of  work  in 
the  section  for  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  acquaint  them  with  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  have  experimented 
successfully  with  the  following  un¬ 
usual  plan.  In  some  sections  they 
have  employed  at  an  early  date 
twice  as  many  people  as  are  needed 
at  the  moment,  working  each  per¬ 
son  three  days  each  week  until  the 
time  came  to  put  all  on  full  time. 
This  plan  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  more  thorough  training  and  less 
confused  orientation  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  employee.  This  store  reports 
that  the  same  procedure  has  worked 
out  equally  satisfactorily  in  those 
non-selling  divisions  that  add  large 
nunil)ers  of  Christinas  employees. 

Christmas  training  at  Schuster's, 
Milwaukee,  will  cover  “seas*onal  in¬ 
formation  for  lx)th  regulars  and  ex¬ 
tras  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
merchandise  division.  Manuals  are 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
buyer  or  assistant.  Because  of  their 
assistance  in  compiling  the  manuals 
the  buyers  and  assistants  are  usual¬ 
ly  more  than  ordinarily  cooperative 
in  covering  the  material  with  the 
regulars  and  those  extras  added  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  In¬ 
dividuals  added  to  the  department 
after  the  departmental  meetings,  are 
trained  by  the  Training  Supervisor 
in  cooperation  with  the  sponsor. 

“In  Schuster’s,  departmental 
meetings  are  usually  held  in  the 
morning  from  9.00  to  9:20  .X.M. 
Departments  especially  affected  by 
Christmas  in  which  the  expansion 
is  from  a  very  small  number  of 
salespeople  to  a  large  number  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  evening.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  such  departments  are 


Men’s  Furnishings,  Gloves,  Han;l- 
kerchiefs.  Neckwear  and  Stationery 
Departments. 

“Because  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Schuster  Toy  Department  from  two 
regulars  to  82,  a  member  of  the 

Christmas  Work  Hours 

By  T.  J.  COLWELL 

Selling  Supt.,  Nainiii’s,  Brooklyn 

f  N  Namm’s  the  customary  work 

week  for  full-time  salespeople  is 
five  days  from  9:15  A.M.  to  6:15 
P.M.  with  1  hour  lunch,  totalling 
40  hours.  Part  time  salespeople 
work  six  days  from  11:00  A.M.  to 
4 :30  P.M.  with  yi  hour  lunch,  total¬ 
ling  30  hours. 

During  the  fall  season,  we  use 
three  48  hour  weeks,  two  of  which 
precede  Christmas.  Full  time  sales¬ 
people  work  six  days  from  9:15 
A.M.  to  6:15  P.M.  with  1  hour 
lunch,  totalling  48  hours.  There  is 
no  change  for  part  time  salespeople, 
except  for  night  openings. 

To  cover  night  openings  we  use 
two  8  hour  shifts,  from  9:15  .\.M. 
to  6:00  P.M.  and  from  12:30  P.M. 
to  9:30  P.M.  The  early  shift  has 
either  of  two  lunch  periods,  of  45 
minutes  each,  at  12 :30  P.M.  or  at 
1:15  P.M.  The  late  shift  lunches 
before  reporting,  and  has  two  supi^er 
periods  of  1  hour  each,  at  4:00 
P.M.  or  at  5  :00  P.M.  The  regular 
part-time  salespeople  work  a  full  8 
hours,  on  either  shift  for  night  oj)en- 
ings  and  are  paid  overtime. 

To  cover  night  openings,  either 
shift  may  be  supplemented  with  ad¬ 
ditional  contingents  or  per  diem 
workers.  In  emergencies,  per  diem 
workers  may  work  10  hours  for  one 
day  in  each  week,  and  are  paid  at 
regular  hourly  rate. 

In  non-selling  divisions,  such  as 
clerical,  mechanical,  workroom  and 
maintenance,  the  customary  work 
week  is  either  5  or  5-J4  days,  total¬ 
ling  40,  44  or  46  hours.  Daily  sched¬ 
ules  call  for  5  days  of  8  hours  or 
less,  with  an  additional  day  of  less. 
The  lunch  hour  is  generally  1  hour. 
Part-time  non-selling  employees  are 
used  rarely  in  these  divisions.  How¬ 
ever,  they  work  from  11:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.M.  daily  or  less,  for  spe¬ 
cial  jobs  at  an  hourly  rate. 

We  also  use  three  48  hour  weeks 
during  the  fall  season  for  non-sell¬ 
ing  employees,  either  for  Christmas 


Training  Department  is  assigned  to 
this  department  exclusively.  The  in¬ 
tensive  training  program  is  carried 
on  through  sectional  supervisors 
under  the  direction  of  the  Training 
Siqjervisor.” 


weeks  or  for  other  seasonal  or  peak 
Iieriods.  Where  necessary  to  cover 
night  openings,  various  non-selling 
divisions  use  the  shift  arrangement, 
with  a  minimum  number  of  i)ersons 
on  the  late  shift. 

Other  Hour  Schedules: 

In  Schuster’s,  Milwaukee,  work 
hours  are  changed  from  44  to  46-j/2 
for  a  three  week  period  preceding 
Christmas. 

From  December  1st  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  will 
remain  oj)en  from  9:00  A.M.  until 
6:00  P.M.  and  all  employees  will 
work  full  store  hours. 

The  Shepard  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  reports  that  Christmas  work 
hours  and  store  hours  will  corre¬ 
spond.  They,  too,  are  allowed  three 
48  hour  weeks  during  the  fall  sea¬ 
son  and  therefore  do  not  have  to 
adjust  employee  working  hours. 
This  store  does  not  stay  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season  later  than 
6:00  P.M.  any  night.  It  opens  each 
day  at  9:30  A.M. 

Stewart  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
reports  that,  “Various  classes  of  our 
l)ersonnel  work  on  a  different  basic 
hour  week,  namely  44.  46  and  48 
hours.  Overtime  is  i)aid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one  third.  The  only 
class  that  changes  the  basic  work 
week  is  the  44  hour  group,  which 
for  three  weeks  in  the  Fall  Season 
works  48  hours.  This  group  consists 
of  Salespeople.  Wrappers  and  Pack¬ 
ers  and  Office  Workers.  During 
most  of  the  year,  they  actually  work 
alx)ut  42  hours  f>er  week.  On  the 
nights  we  remained  ojien  during  the 
Christmas  Season,  (last  year  we 
were  open  six  nights)  we  scheduled 
all  our  Selling  Personnel  in  shifts. 
The  plans  were  worked  out  by  Sec¬ 
tion  Managers  and  submitted  to  this 
office  for  approval.  Our  store  hours 
normally  are  from  9 :30  to  5 :30 
(5:(X)  in  the  summer  time).  On 
the  nights  open  last  Christmas,  the 
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hours  were  from  9:30  A.M.  to  9:00  In  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Com- 
P.M.  Any  person  in  the  44  hour  pany,  Denver,  employees  will  be 
group,  when  this  group  is  changed  divided  into  three  shifts.  The  first 
to  48  hours  during  the  Christmas  shift  will  be  on  at  9:30  A.M.,  the 
•Season,  may  work  one  day  per  week  second  shift  will  be  on  at  10:00 
for  10  hours,  otherwise,  his  maxi-  A.M.,  and  the  third  shift  will  re- 
inum  work  day  is  8  hours.”  port  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Christmas  Employee  Shopping  Privileges 

By  RUTH  HI  KERR 

Personnel  Director,  Chas.  H.  Bear  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


afternoon  with  the  i)ermission  of 
the  Supervisor  and  also  on  lunch 
hours,  if  dressed  for  the  street. 
There  have  been  issued  permanent 
shopping  passes  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  red  t^pe  here.  Christmas 
employees  will  be  permitted  time  to 
shop,  the  same  as  the  regular  em¬ 
ployee,  but  will  not  be  granted  the 
usual  store  discount  of  10  and 
20%. ” 

The  Christmas  shopping  hours  at 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  will 


UP  until  1937,  Bear’s  held  a  very 
successful  Employee’s  Shop¬ 
ping  Night  during  the  first  full  week 
in  December.  The  date  was  always 
a  pay  day,  and  came  before  the 
store  started  to  open  evenings  for 
the  holiday  business. 

A  supper  in  the  store  cafeteria 
preceded  the  event,  which  lasted 
from  6:30  to  9:30.  The  regular 
employees  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  to  shop  from  6:30  to 
8:00,  and  the  other  from  8:00  to 
9 :30.  The  group  not  shopping  wait¬ 
ed  on  their  employee  customers.  All 
regular  extras  were  included  in  this 
group.  Husbands,  wives,  and  grade 
school  age  children  were  allowed  to 
attend.  For  this  one  night  a  special 
discount  of  20%  was  given  on  all 
merchandise  in  the  store.  (Our  re¬ 
gular  store  discount  at  that  time 
was  10%). 

Bears  New  Plan 

In  1937,  the  following  changes 
were  made  and  this  latter  plan  is 
the  one  we  will  use  for  1938. 

The  firm  increased  the  regular 
store  discount  to  20%  in  all  the 
Ready-to-Wear  departments.  Mil¬ 
linery,  Shoe,  and  Men’s  Furnish- 


More  Employee  Shopping  Plans: 

In  Tlialhimers,  Richmond,  ‘‘Shop¬ 
ping  privileges  will  be  extended  to 
all  extra  employees  with  respect  to 
necessary  time  allowance  in  which 
to  do  personal  shopping,  our  em¬ 
ployee  shopping  hours  being  from 
9  to  11  A.M.  and  4  to  5:30  P.M. 
Our  regular  employee  discount  of 
15%,  however,  is  only  permitted  to 
contingent  employees  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  and  worked  before  Septemljer 
1,  and  only  in  making  cash  pur¬ 
chases.  We  do  not  feel  that  any 
further  extension  of  shopping  privi¬ 
leges  could  be  properly  controlled.” 

All  employees  of  the  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Company,  Denver,  will  shojj 
before  10:30  A.M.  and  after  4:30 
P.M.  Discount  will  be  allowed  only 
to  employees  who  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  employed  30  consecutive  days 
and  they  must  carry  a  shopping 
I)ass. 

In  the  Famous-Barr  Company, 
St.  Louis,  employees  put  on  for  the 
Christmas  Season  are  given  the 
same  shopping  privileges  as  all 
other  employees  including  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  charge  account,  provided 
they  have  been  in  the  store  30  days 
before  the  10th  of  December. 


not  vary  from  regular  shopping 
hours  for  employees,  which  are  9 
to  11  A.M.  and  4  to  5:30  P.M.,  or 
during  the  lunch  hour.  The  same 
privilege  will  be  extended  to  Christ¬ 
mas  employees. 

In  The  Shepard  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Christmas  does  not  bring  a 
change  in  employee  shopping  privi¬ 
leges.  They  allow  15%  discount  to 
all  employees  who  are  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  more  than  30  consecutive  days. 
These  purchases  must  be  charged  to 
the  employee’s  store  account.  An 
interesting  variation  is,  however, 
that  Christmas  employees  who  are 
hired  before  Thanksgiving  are  en¬ 
titled  to  discount  the  last  week  they 
are  in  the  store. 

During  the  first  30  days  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago,  the  Christmas  employee 
enjoys  a  10%  discount  on  all  pur¬ 
chases.  If  and  after  they  have 
worked  30  days,  they  are  given  the 
full  20%  discount  which  is  allowed 
to  longer  service  employees. 

Schuster’s,  Milwaukee,  will  use 
one  of  the  simplest  plans  possible. 
Employees  are  allowed  to  shop  from 
9:30  to  11 :00  A.M.  and  from  4:30 
to  6:00  P.M.  on  week  days,  from 
9:30  A.M.  to  1:00  P.M.  on  Satur- 


ings.  Then  the  decrease  in  the 
maximum  daily  hours  allowed,  due 
to  state  law,  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  add  three  hours  to  any  one  day. 
So  we  set  aside  the  first  full  week 
in  December  as  Employee  Shopping 
Week,  this  not  to  include  Saturday, 
which  is  i^eak  business  day  in  York. 
The  employees  were  given  their  ad¬ 
ditional  discount  in  the  regular  10% 
departments,  which  gave  them  20% 
in  the  whole  store  for  the  one  week. 
Employees  made  appointments  with 
their  favorite  salespeople  for  times 
when  they  could  leave  their  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  event  worked  out 
very  satisfactorily,  though  we  did 
miss  the  excitement  of  the  one  night 
event. 


Stewart  &  Company,  Baltimore,  days.  All  employees  regardless  of 
report  that,  ‘‘All  employees  may  classification  are  given  the  same 
shop  in  the  morning  and  the  late  shopping  and  discount  privileges. 

Rating  Christmas  Employees 

By  H.  WILSON  LLOYD 

Personnel  Director,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati 


'rVERY  jjersonnel  director  and 
"  employment  manager  must 
suffer  some  mental  anguish  when 
the  time  comes  to  rate  and  part  with 
Christmas  extras.  He  knows  that 
among  the  scores  employed  for  the 
hectic  pre-Christmas  season  there 
must  be  some  exceptional  people, 
people  who  are  worthy  of  regular 


employment ;  i^eople  who  are  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  making,  people  who 
have  special  talents  which  at  a  later 
date  his  store  will  be  frantically 
seeking. 

For  these  reasons,  he  is  anxious 
to  get  as  fair  and  complete  a  judg¬ 
ment  as  he  possibly  can  from  those 
who  have  had  immediate  super- 
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vision  over  the  Christmas  help.  But 
how  is  he  to  get  it,  when  these  very 
executives  are  distracted  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  problems,  when  they 
have  less  opportunity  to  make  a 
calm  analysis  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year?  Here  is  his  dilemma: 
he  has  more  material  to  choose  from 
at  first  hand  than  he  will  have  again 
for  eleven  months,  yet  he  has  less 
assistance  in  malting  his  selections 
than  he  will  have  again  for  some 
time  to  come.  Personnel  executives 
will  concede  that  their  associates  in 
other  organization  lines  are  liberal — 
nay,  lavish — in  their  expressions  of 
opinion  on  personnel  most  of  the 
time.  But  can  they  give  him  the  in¬ 
formation  he  wants  when  he  wants 
it  most  ? 

Perhaps  one  day  there  may  come 
to  light  a  suggestion  or  a  device 
which  will  remove  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector  from  the  horns  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  dilemma.  Perhaps  one  day 
he  may  find  a  technique  or  a  pro¬ 
cedure  so  arresting  and  so  stimu¬ 
lating  that  he  can  force  his  execu¬ 
tives  to  concentrate,  however  brief¬ 
ly,  on  a  thoughtful  Christmas  rat¬ 
ing.  Only  then  will  he  get  in  the 
place  of  the  usual  perfunctory  and 
hurried  rating  a  report  which  will 
at  least  reveal  the  high-lights. 

In  the  meantime,  my  store  and 
your  store  must  use  the  rating  plan 
now  in  effect  as  intelligently  and  as 
thoroughly  as  is  possible.  It  may  be 
the  rating  plan  we  use  the  year 
around,  or  it  may  l)e  that  plan  in  a 
briefer  form.  Most  imjxjrtant  is 
that  we  use  a  rating  plan,  any  rat¬ 
ing  plan  that  will  give  us  an  objec¬ 
tive  and  deliberate  evaluation  of  the 
people  who  work  for  us  during  the 
year’s  most  hectic  weeks. 

Some  Rating  Plans: 

In  Chas.  H.  Bear  &  Co.,  York, 
all  Christmas  extras  are  rated  by 
the  department  heads  on  a  simpli¬ 
fied  rating  scale.  A  sheet  with  the 
names  of  Christmas  extras  is  given 
each  department  manager  by  the 
personnel  division.  He  is  asked  to 
“Please  rate  the  following  people 
using  the  key  as  given  below.  Be 
impartial  in  your  judgment.  Re¬ 
marks  must  substantiate  ratings. 

A — Excellent  material.  Could  be 
used  in  a  similar  capacity  any¬ 
where  in  the  organization. 

B — Satisfactory.  Can  be  re-em¬ 
ployed  in  same  department  at 
any  time. 


C — O.K.  for  seasonal  increase  only. 
D — Not  good  department  store 
material.” 

These  ratings  are  then  reviewed 
by  the  personnel  division  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  department  heads. 
From  these  conferences  a  list  is 
compiled  of  those  Christmas  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  to  be  added  to  a 
future  employment  list,  indicating 
for  which  departments  the  i)eople 
are  best  suited. 

In  Schuster’s,  Milwaukee,  Christ¬ 
mas  extras  are  rated  both  by  floor 


The  Personnel  Croup  is  further 

indehted  for  Christmas  ideas  and 

plans  to  the  following  members: 

Gertrude  Sykes,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Schuster’s,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Barbara  Burt,  Personnel  Director, 
The  Shepard  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  1. 

Wm.  P.  Calhoun,  Personnel  Supt., 
Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Carl  Pflugradt,  Personnel  Director, 
Thalhimers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Frank  S.  Gill,  Personnel  Director, 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Ya. 

A.  E.  MacLean,  Asst.  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

G.  McCarthy,  Employment  Supt., 
Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I.  D.  Billings,  Personnel  Manager, 
The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 


managers  and  by  buyers.  The  rating 
scale  covers :  salesmanship,  stock 
work,  initiative  and  personality. 

Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  reports 
that,  “Ratings  are  made  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  by  the  section  managers 
and  are  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
job  performance,  not  any  more  up¬ 
on  the  volume  of  sales  made  than 
upon  the  total  worth  of  the  person 
to  the  section.” 

The  rating  sheet  is  sent  to  the 
buyers  and  section  managers  on  all 
Christmas  employees  in  The  Shep¬ 
ard  Company,  Providence.  Each 
rating  is  recorded  on  the  employ¬ 
ee's  personnel  card,  .^t  the  end  of 
the  year  the  training  department 
makes  up  a  list  of  those  people 
whose  job  performances  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  and  those  who 
were  exceptionally  poor.  This  list  is 
referred  to  continuously  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  people  after  Christmas. 

In  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
all  employees  are  rated  as  to  their 
Ijerformance,  whether  they  be  ex¬ 
tras  or  regulars.  The  rating  sheet 
is  signed  by  buyers  and  floor  mana¬ 


gers  who  have  done  the  rating  and 
is  returned  to  the  jiersonnel  office. 
Ratings  are  then  reviewed  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  dismissal. 

In-  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
“A  blank  payroll  is  run  off.  Every 
Selling  and  Non-Selling  Sui)ervisor 
is  asked  to  be  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  concerning  each  of  his 
subordinates  and  rate  his  job  per¬ 
formance  on  the  following  scale: — 
Excellent,  Good,  Fair  and  Poor. 
Each  of  these  executives  confers 
with  the  Personnel  Superintendent 
and  a  rating  is  made  on  the  above 
mentioned  payroll.  At  this  time,  it 
is  decided  which  Christmas  extras 
will  be  let  out  first.  For  many  years 
now,  we  have  not  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  any  regular  employee  at 
Christmas  time,  but  have  confined 
our  efforts  solely  to  those  people 
hired  on  a  temixjrary  basis.” 

Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  re¬ 
ports  that,  “A  sjiecial  sheet  with  the 
name  of  each  employee,  both  per¬ 
manent  and  Christmas  extra,  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  department  manager, 
and  the  department  managers  are 
required  to  rate  all  these  employees. 
We  think  there  is  an  advantage  to 
doing  this,  because  the  department 
manager  automatically  evaluates  his 
Christmas  employees  in  terms  of  his 
regular  employees  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  in  so  doing  he  discov¬ 
ers  people  put  on  late  in  the  fall 
who,  in  his  opinion,  are  preferable 
to  others  who  have  lieen  in  the  de¬ 
partment  for  a  longer  time.” 

At  Thalhimers,  Richmond :  “In 
evaluating  the  shopping  perform¬ 
ance  of  Christmas  help  our  first 
step  is  one  which  we  carry  out 
throughout  the  year  for  new  sales¬ 
people.  This  is  to  send  a  name  card 
to  the  department  buyer  for  each 
new  salesperson,  requesting  the  buy¬ 
er’s  opinion  regarding  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  initial  performance  and 
rating.  This  card  is  signed  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  training  department 
by  the  buyer  within  the  first  ten 
days  of  employment.  These  cards 
are  then  filed  until  the  first  week 
of  December,  when  we  issue  through 
the  floor  manager  a  complete  list  in 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  their  con¬ 
tingent  people.  These  lists  are  then 
returned,  rated  in  simple  numerical 
manner  by  the  buyer  and  floor  man¬ 
ager  individually.  These  ratings,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  initial  card  on  file, 
constitute  our  evaluation  of  the 
Christmas  extra.” 
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Christmas  Dismissals 

By  DAVID  RUML 

Personnel  Director,  Stern  Brothers, 

TF  Christmas  extras  are  fired  be- 

fore  they  are  hired,  their  dismis¬ 
sal  presents  no  problem,  jjarticularly 
when  it  is  understood  that  no  regu¬ 
lars  may  be  dismissed  at  Christmas. 
Tell  them  when  they  are  employed 
the  duration  of  their  employment, 
the  date  they  will  l)e  dismissed,  and 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
them  to  replace  any  regular  em¬ 
ployee  during  the  season. 

This  procedure  assures  the  regu¬ 
lar  staff  that  they  will  not  be 
“slipped  out”  Christmas  eve.  It  pre¬ 
vents  the  jitters  which  too  frequent¬ 
ly  have  a  demoralizing  effect  at  the 
time  when  morale  is  needed  most. 
It  precludes  the  possibility  of  super¬ 
visors  delaying  decisions  on  em¬ 
ployees  until  the  Christmas  Eve  rush 
allows  them  to  be  eased  out  with 
flimsy  dismissal  reasons.  Super¬ 
visors  are  made  to  realize  that  prun¬ 
ing  must  be  done  throughout  the 
year  and  when  it  is  necessary,  that 
only  satisfactory  reasons  for  unsat¬ 
isfactory  work  will  be  accepted. 

Applicants  do  not  refuse  employ¬ 
ment  when  told  that  it  is  temporary. 
The  sophisticated  applicant  knows 
that  employment  at  this  period  is 
likely  to  lie  temporary.  In  many 
cases  the  honest  ix)licy  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  it  affords  regular  employees 
is  appreciated  even  by  the  temporary 
employee.  The  extras  frequently  are 
anxious  for  regular  jobs. and  during 
the  spring  many  of  this  group  can 
be  employed  to  rejflace  regular  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  resigned  or  to  fill 
seasonal  requirements. 

Extras  must  lie  continually  re¬ 
minded  of  their  temporary  status 
during  the  holiday  jieriod.  Differ¬ 
ent  colored  identification  cards,  an 
identifying  symlx)l  in  the  payroll 
numbers  and  different  colored  time 
cards  serve  as  effective  devices. 

Mechanically  the  Christmas  dis¬ 
missal  is  simple  under  this  policy. 
The  Payroll  Department  prepares 
salary  envelopes  for  all  employees 
having  the  temporary  payroll  sym- 
1k)1.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  day  supervisors  release  all 
temporary  employees  as  they  can  I)e 
spared.  They  receive  their  salary 
from  a  representative  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Department.  There  are  no  re- 


New  York 


criminations,  no  hyixKrisy  and  ik 
tears.  The  majority  of  extras  have 
left  by  store  closing,  and  another 
half-hour  winds  up  the  job  for  the 
few  who  have  been  necessarily  de¬ 
tained  in  departments  or  at  their 
lockers. 

Other  Dismissal  Policies: 

In  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver,  a  card  is  put  in  the 
employee’s  pay  envelope  thanking 
him  for  his  services  and  inviting 
him  to  apply  for  further  employ¬ 
ment  should  the  occasion  arise.  The 
card  bears  the  signature  of  the  store 
head. 

“Based  on  our  exjierience  last 
year,”  reix)rts  The  Famous-Barr 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  “we  estimate  that  of 
the  approximately  2000  people  who 
will  lie  laid  off  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Christmas  business  between 
15%  and  20%  will  be  laid  off  on 
Saturday,  December  17th,  60%  to 
65%  will  be  laid  off  on  December 
24th,  about  10%  on  December  31st, 
and  the  remainder  will  lie  retained 
through  the  January  sales  and  laid 
off  Ijetween  January  14th  and  Janu¬ 
ary  28th.” 

In  Stewart  &  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  “When  an  extra  is  hired  for 
Christmas,  it  is  made  very  plain  to 
him  that  his  engagement  is  purely 
temporary  and  he  is  told  approxi¬ 
mately  the  date  of  his  dismissal.  He 
is  told  that  his  job  may  not  last 
until  Christmas  Eve,  but  may  end 
several  days  before  that.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  every  extra  is  given  some  noti¬ 
fication  before  he  is  actually  check¬ 
ed  out.  In  no  case,  is  an  extra 
checked  out  on  the  same  day  on 
which  he  has  been  notified,  except 


of  course  for  dishonesty  or  insub¬ 
ordination.” 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
place  a  dismissal  notice  in  the  pay 
envelope  with  a  card  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  CJiristmas  performance. 
The  floor  manager  distributes  the 
salary  envelope  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  previous. 

Employees  who  are  hired  for 
Christmas  in  The  Shepard  Com¬ 
pany,  Providence,  are  employed 
with  the  understanding  that  the 
l)Osition  is  only  until  Christmas. 
Anyone  who  is  let  off  previous  to 
Christmas  Eve  is  interviewed  by 
the  employment  office.  No  regular 
employee,  that  is,  any  employee  who 
is  hired  previous  to  the  Christmas 
season,  is  let  off  either  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  or  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
reports,  “The  large  number  of  sepa¬ 
rations  occur,  of  course,  December 
24  and  it  is  our  custom  for  a  section 
manager  to  be  with  the  paymen 
while  the  individuals  are  being  paid 
off  and  for  him  to  thank  each  and 
every  individual  for  the  part  they 
liave  played  in  handling  our  Christ¬ 
mas  business.  We  also  enclose  a 
Christmas  card  from  the  store 
signetl  by  the  President  in  each  ixiy 
envelope.” 

“We  do  not  have  a  problem  re¬ 
garding  Christmas  lay-offs,”  re¬ 
ports  SfhnsteFs,  Milwaukee.  “The 
only  group  whose  employment  ter¬ 
minates  as  of  Christmas  Eve  is  the 
group  hired  for  a  definite  season 
with  an  understanding  that  the  end 
of  that  season,  i.e.,  Christmas,  will 
conclude  their  employment.  It  is 
contrary  to  our  personnel  jxjlicy  to 
terminate  as  of  Christmas  Eve  the 
employment  of  any  other  employee 
on  regular  or  extra  work.” 

Christmas  dismissals  are  handled 
at  the  Chas.  H.  Bear  Company, 
York,  by  dejxirtmcnt  heads  and 
floor  superintendents.  When  em¬ 
ployed  Christmas  extras  are  told  the 
approximate  amount  of  work  that 
will  be  given  them  until  December 
23rd.  They  are  also  told  that  unless 
vacancies  occur  or  changes  take 
place,  the  store  will  not  have  work 
for  them  immediately  following  the 
holiday  season,  but  that  they  will 
be  considered  when  a  need  for  peo¬ 
ple  arises  during  the  spring  season 
or  to  cover  sales.  All  dismissals  are 
liandled  individually  rather  than 
through  a  formal  notice  in  the  pay 
envelope. 
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Ways  and  means  of  utilizing  regular  methods 
of  credit  sales  promotion  to  stimulate  holiday 


purchasing.  And  suggestions  for  specific 
seasonal  activities  that  will  expedite  credit 
service  to  the  customer. 

By  F.  J.  FITZPATRICK 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  fall  of  the  year,  with  the 
holiday  season  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching,  is  an  excellent  time 
to  start  planning  how  to  materially 
increase  the  volume  of  Christmas 
business  through  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  If  you  remind  the  customer 
that  she  is  in  need  of  new  clothes 
or  new  furnishings  for  her  home, 
injecting  the  holiday  motif  into  the 
solicitation  campaign,  she  will  start 
thinking  about  the  idea.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  if  you  offer  her  a  plan  where¬ 
by  she  can  fulfill  her  immediate  re¬ 
quirements  without  curtailing  her 
plans  for  Christmas  shopping,  she 
will  take  advantage  of  your  offer. 

The  following  methods  of  Credit 
Sales  Promotion  probably  will  have 
a  familiar  ring  to  many  ears,  but 
they  have  been  used  consistently  in 
the  past  with  highly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults. 

Therefore,  dressed  in  new  garb, 
we  stress  them  here: 

1.  Soliciting  new  accounts  by  di¬ 
rect  mail. 

2.  Reviving  inactive  accounts. 

3.  Soliciting  Deferred  Payment 
Accounts. 

(a)  Analyzing  new  Deferred 
Payment  Accounts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  soliciting  them  for 
Charge  Accounts,  where  suffi¬ 
cient  financial  strength  is  indi¬ 
cated. 

(b)  Soliciting  paid  up  and 
partially  paid  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  Accounts  for  Charge  Ac¬ 


counts,  as  well  as  soliciting 
their  further  business  on  a  de¬ 
ferred  payment  basis,  either  by 
opening  new  Deferred  Payment 
Accounts,  or  by  making  “No 
Down  Payment”  additions  to 
present  maturing  balances. 

4.  Customer  Control. 

*  *  * 

The  third  of  the  aforementioned 
methods  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  new  credit  business.  You  can  go 
through  the  accounts  and  identify 
the  prompt  laying  ones.  Then  send 
a  letter  telling  your  customer  that 
she  is  a  “privileged  customer”,  etc., 
and  await  reaction.  It  is  usually 
gratifying. 

Direct  mail  may  lie  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  for  Christmas  business  by 
sending  an  effective  letter  to  cus¬ 
tomers  previously  solicited  by  this 
method. 

Illustrated  are  two  such  letters: 

1.  Follow-up  letter  to  Charge  Ac¬ 
count  prospects. 

2.  Follow-up  letter  sent  to  prede¬ 
termined  credit  risks,  stressing 
special  terms  for  Christmas  buy¬ 
ing. 

While  on  the  subject  of  add-on 
business  it  would  not  be  amiss  at 
this  time  to  mention  that  some 
stores  who  use  the  coupon  l)ook  sys¬ 
tem  on  soft  goods  accounts,  send 
these  books  of  coupons  to  good  bud¬ 
get  account  customers  even  though 
they  have  not  applied  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  books.  Such  procedure  em¬ 
ploys  the  psychology  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  having  the  buying  power  in 
hand,  will  exercise  it.  Good  logic. 


and  proving  itself  a  credit  sales 
builder. 

A  large  mid-western  store  has 
successfully  promoted  the  sale  of 
merchandise  coupon  Iwoks  as 
Christmas  gifts.  These  lx)oks  are 
in  $25.00  denominations  and  sold  on 
the  basis  of  $5.00  down  and  $5.00 
a  month. 

Other  stores  not  using  coupon 
books  but  who  employ  a  Budget  Ac¬ 
count  system  of  similar  nature  could 
profitably  adopt  this  type  of  cam- 
paign. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
mention  that  gift  certificates  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome  Christmas  gifts  and 
this  same  store,  through  a  direct 
mail  appeal  to  firms  employing  large 
numbers  of  people,  has  successfully 
promoted  the  use  of  gift  certificates 
in  lieu  of  cash  bonuses  and  Christ¬ 
mas  presents. 

Solicitation  of  Inactive  Accounts 

A  newly  established  and  efficient 
means  of  reviving  your  inactive  ac¬ 
counts  is  telephone  solicitation.  It 
can  be  made  as  inexpensive  or  as 
costly  as  you  like,  depending  upon 
how  extensive  a  proposition  you 
care  to  make  it.  To  elucidate — to 
make  more  contacts  each  day  would 
naturally  entail  the  employment  of 
a  larger  force,  thereby  incurring 
proportionate  expense.  We  de¬ 
signed  a  telephone  board  so  there 
would  be  plenty  of  room  for  our 
large  credit  history  books  and  the 
taking  of  orders.  The  board  was 
equipped  with  chest  transmitters 
and  head  ’phones,  the  dial  equip¬ 
ment  so  arranged  that  the  lines 
could  be  plugged  through  the  cen- 
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tral  switchboard  and  numbers  diaieu 
direct  without  the  necessity  of  addi¬ 
tional  handling  at  the  central  board. 

We  then  proceeded  to  select  per¬ 
sonnel  for  this  enterprise.  Girls 
were  chosen  who  had  received  voice 
training.  It  is  important  that  their 
conversation  be  easily  understood 
by  the  customer,  thus  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  frequent  repetition 
and  misunderstanding.  These  girls 
are  of  a  mature  age  because  we  feel 
they  can  understand  the  average 
customer’s  viewpoint  tetter  than  a 
younger  girl. 

Now  arises  the  question,  “What 
to  .sell  the  inactive  customer?”  It 
must  be  something  appropriate  for 
teleplione  selling  of  course.  It  must 
te  “right”  merchandise  to  make 


selling  it  as  easy  as  i)ossible.  With 
the  cooperation  of  buyers  of  various 
departments,  many  items  are  select¬ 
ed.  The  telephone  squad  is  always 
informed  of  the  selling  points  of  all 
merchandise  by  the  respective  buy¬ 
ers.  The  following  items  have 
proven  to  te  good  sellers  or  “natur¬ 
als”  as  we  call  them,  and  many  of 
them  can  be  used  for  Christmas 
solicitation : 

Sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  etc. 
during  the  January  “White  Sales.” 

Table  linens,  guest  towels,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  tedspreads. 

Indies’  silk  hosiery,  both  higher 
and  lower  grades. 

Ladies’  doeskin  and  crocheted 
gloves. 


Top  left:  This  letter  solicits  paid-up 
deferred  payment  accounts  for  more 
deferred  ptiyment  business.  .4  card  is 
enclosed  which  permits  the  customer 
to  make  new  purchases  without  a  down 
payment.  The  advantages  of  the  plan 
at  holiday  time  are  stressed,  and  the 
letter  concludes:  *‘We  strongly  urge 
you  to  accept  our  offer  and  make  this 
the  merriest  Christmas  ever.” 


Top  right:  This  letter  is  sent  to  pre¬ 
determined  credit  risks,  offering  “in 
order  that  you  may  do  your  shopping 
now  and  avoid  the  later  crowds”,  the 
special  Letter  of  Credit  terms.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  prospect's  “stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community”  which  “makes 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  require  from 
you  the  usual  formality  of  a  credit  ap¬ 
plication  with  its  ensuing  delay.” 

Bottom  left:  A  follow-up  letter  to 
charge  account  prospects.  “With  the 
holiday  season  only  a  matter  of  weeks 
away”,  it  reads,  “we  believe  this  an 
opportune  time  to  again  invite  yon  to 
open  a  charge  account  with  us.”  An 
application  form  is  enclosed. 


Bottom  right:  This  is  the  “blank 
statement”  device  described  on  page 
40.  It  is  used  for  inactive  account 
solicitation.  “Sorry  there  are  no 
charges  on  this  bill”,  it  reads.  And 
concludes,  “Christmas  is  only  a  matter 
of  weeks  away  .  .  .  shop  early,  use 
your  charge  account.” 


Candy  and  perfume. 

Cosmetics  of  a  nationally  known 
brand  which  were  offered  for  a 
limited  time  at  a  lower  price  than 
normal,  cleansing  tissues  and  cleans¬ 
ing  creams. 

Men’s  white  shirts  of  a  national¬ 
ly  known  brand  with  monogrammed 
sleeve. 

To  sell  these  items  and  try  to  re¬ 
vive  the  inactive  account  thereby, 
the  telephone  solicitor  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  the  merchandise,  is 
trained  to  make  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach,  and  how  to  jiersuade  the 
customer  to  revive  the  account. 
Now  suppose  we  listen  in  to  a  con¬ 
versation  tetween  her  and  Mrs.  In¬ 
active  Account  Jones. 
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Operator:  Mrs.  Jones? 

Mrs.  Jones:  Yes. 

Operator:  Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Jones.  This  is  Kresge  Department 
Store.  In  April  we  had  the  privilege 
of  opening  a  charge  account  for  you. 

So  far  it  hasn’t  been  used  and  we 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  we  can  be  of  service.  Did  you 
see  onr  ad  in  yesterday’s  News?  We 
are  offering  genuine  Lady  So  and 
So  sheets,  63x99  for  $.99 — $.30  less 
than  the  regular  price  of  $1.29.  Larger 
sizes  are  also  offered  at  the  same 
saving.  Possibly  you  need  some  of 
these  to  complete  your  linen  supply.” 
Should  the  customer  buy,  we  proceed, 
“Now  let  me  repeat  the  order,  Mrs. 
Jones — six  Lady  So  and  So  sheets, 
size  63x99  at  $.W  each,  to  be  charged 
to  Mrs.  I.  A.  Jones,  23  Main  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  order.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  sheets,  and  we 
hope  you  will  make  use  of  your  charge 
account  more  often.  Goodbye,  Mrs. 
Jones.” 

It  isn’t  always  as  simple  as  this. 
If  we  find  our  first  offering  fails  to 
arouse  interest,  we  offer  another 
totally  unrelated  item.  (By  the 
way,  the  operators  always  have  be¬ 
fore  them,  copies  of  ads  and  circu¬ 
lars  from  which  they  get  additional 
suggestions.)  If  both  items  fail,  we 
stop  trying  to  sell  merchandise  and 
review  with  the  customer  the  many 
advantages  of  a  Charge  Account, 
mentioning  our  telephone,  mail  or¬ 
der  and  personal  shopping  services. 
We  conclude  the  conversation  with 
a  cordial  invitation  to  the  customer 
to  use  her  account. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  do 
not  ask  the  customer,  “Why  haven’t 
you  been  using  your  account?’’  Or, 
“In  what  way  have  we  offended 
you?’’  We  ask  to  be  of  service.  If 
the  customer  has  a  grievance,  she 
will  come  out  with  it  herself  if  it 
seems  important  and  justifiable  to 
her.  If  she  does  have  a  grievance 
and  it  is  justifiable,  the  proper 
remedy  can  be  applied  through  the 
Adjustment  Department  without  a 
lot  of  lengthy  correspondence  which 
often  complicates  matters. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  the  oper¬ 
ator  turns  in  a  report  bearing  her 
name,  the  date,  number  of  calls 
made,  number  of  contacts,  custom¬ 
ers  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the 
store,  complaints,  requests  for  coins, 
requests  to  close  accounts,  number 
and  amount  of  sales,  and  all  other 
pertinent  information. 

To  prove  to  ourselves  that  the 
plan  of  contacting  inactive  accounts 
is  successful,  we  set  aside  a  certain 


section  of  these  accounts  and  tele¬ 
phoned  them.  Another  proportion¬ 
ate  section  was  set  aside  and  left 
alone.  The  results  follow:  21%  of 
those  telephoned  became  active  com¬ 
pared  to  only  9%  of  the  others.  We 
not  only  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  accounts  made  active 
but  these  accounts  showed  40% 
more  purchases  than  those  not  tele¬ 
phoned. 

The  outcome  in  customer  reac¬ 
tion  is  most  favorable  and  compli¬ 
mentary'.  The  individual  thus  con¬ 
tacted  is  pleased  and  appreciates  the 
fact  that  we  recognize  her  as  an 
individual  and  do  not  consider  her 
as  just  part  of  a  vast  list  of  names 
on  the  books.  We  feel  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  establishes  a  firm  relation¬ 
ship  between  our  store  and  our 
customer,  and  the  good  will  which 
is  created  is  bound  to  be  spread  to 
the  customer’s  friends.  The  project 
is  functioning  entirely  to  our  satis¬ 
faction,  and  in  my  opinion  is  one  of 
the  best  ideas  for  Credit  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion. 

Another  effective  method  of  so¬ 
liciting  what  might  be  called  “semi- 
inactive”  accounts  is  the  blank 
statement  sent  to  customers  who 
have  made  no  purchases  on  their 
Charge  Accounts  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  month,  and  bearing  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  their  patronage 
has  been  missed.  This  notation 
should  also  call  attention  to  some 
store  or  seasonal  promotion  in  or¬ 
der  to  further  stimulate  the  desire 
to  purchase. 

Customer  Control 

Getting  a  goodly  share  of  Christ¬ 
mas  business  is  inevitable  with  a 
Customer  Control  System,  and 
those  stores  using  it  certainly  can 
profit  from  its  very  specialized  ad¬ 
vantages  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

A  large  Eastern  store  has  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  an  innovation  in 
Credit  Sales  Promotion  by  combin¬ 
ing  the  features  of  employee  and 
outside  solicitation.  Outside  solici¬ 
tation,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a 
means  of  obtaining  new  accounts 
through  an  outside  agency  who  ob¬ 
tains  the  names  of  prospects,  fur¬ 
nishes  reports,  and  gives  the  store 
the  right  to  reject  those  it  sees  fit. 
The  store  in  mind  uses  the  plan  in 
this  way.  It  sends  its  own  scouts 
to  survey  certain  desirable  resident¬ 
ial  sections  of  city  and  suburbs. 


The  streets  and  house  numbers  are 
listed  and  the  names  obtained  from 
directories.  The  list  is  checked 
against  their  own  files  to  see  if  any 
of  these  people  are  listed.  If  they 
are,  a  line  is  drawn  through  that 
name  and  address  and  the  balance 
of  those  listed  are  sent  to  the  Credit 
Bureau.  The  Bureau  merely  states 
“Good”  or  “Bad”  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  list  is  returned  to  the  store 
whose  operators  call  the  customers 
to  be  solicited  and  tell  them  that  a 
Charga-Plate  will  be  delivered  that 
same  evening  by  an  employee  of  the 
store  who  lives  in  the  vicinity.  No 
deliveries  are  made  after  8:30  P.M. 
The  customer  signs  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  card,  and  for  every  accepted 
Charga-Plate  delivered  the  em¬ 
ployee  receives  $.25.  If  the  account 
becomes  active  within  ninety  days, 
and  the  customer  purchases  $5.00 
or  more,  an  additional  $.25  is  paid 
to  the  employee. 

On  accepted  accounts  a  ledger 
card  is  immediately  made  up.  Com¬ 
plete  credit  reports  are  ordered  only 
when  the  account  becomes  active. 

Something  else  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  public  by  a  metro¬ 
politan  store.  It  involves  the  idea 
of  “revolving  credit.”  In  other 
words,  a  customer  may  open  an  ac¬ 
count  for  a  speified  amount.  She  is 
not  required  to  make  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  is  allowed  four  months  in 
which  to  liquidate  that  specified 
amount.  However,  each  time  a  pay¬ 
ment  is  made,  the  customer  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  increase  her  account  to 
the  extent  of  that  payment,  and  so 
keeps  credit  constantly  revolving. 
There  is  no  service  or  carrying 
charge  for  such  an  account  and  a 
customer  cannot  have  both  a  Charge 
Account  and  “revolving  credit.”  If 
she  has  a  regular  charge  account, 
she  must  necessarily  close  the 
Charge  Account.  No  results  are  yet 
obtainable  as  the  plan  has  just  been 
put  into  effect. 

The  problem  of  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  solved  by  these  and 
other  means  such  as  the  training  of 
at  least  one  outstanding  salesperson 
in  each  department  to  take  applica¬ 
tions  for  credit ;  installation  of 
booths  throughout  the  store  with  a 
representative  of  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  stationed  therein,  and  any 
other  idea  put  into  motion  which 
will  expedite  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 
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Major  part  of  this  article  is  a  list  of  questions 
intended  to  serve  as  a  check  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  controller  as  he  plans  his 
division  s  role  in  the  1938  Christmas  opera¬ 
tion.  The  range  of  the  controllers  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  this  time  is  wide  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  check  list  is  suggested. 
Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  memoranda  be  kept  of  all  matters 
to  be  improved  upon  next  year. 


By  HARRY  MAR6ULES 
Controllers’  Congress 


PLANNING  the  Christmas 
operation  for  the  store  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  the  individual 
selling  and  non-selling  departments 
really  begins  with  the  preparation 
of  Fall  Merchandise,  Expense  and 
Financial  Budgets.  With  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Christmas,  a  finer  break¬ 
down  of  these  budgets,  as  they  affect 
the  control  division,  is  in  order. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is 
that  consideration  be  given  now  to 
the  many  tasks,  including  those  of 
a  routine  nature,  which  will  con¬ 
front  the  control  division  in  the 
coming  Christmas  operation.  De¬ 
tailed  planning  >io7V  will  make  for 
a  more  efficient  and  economical 
operation. 

To  guide  the  Controller  in  such 
planning,  a  check  list  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  It  was  not  intended  that  the 
check  list,  which  follows,  be  com¬ 
plete,  but  merely  suggestive  of  the 
scope  of  the  Controller’s  Christmas 
responsibilities. 

1.  What  were  the  weak  spots  of 
your  1937  Christmas  operation 
and  have  you  arranged  to  over¬ 
come  these  difficulties  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Christmas  season 
ahead  ? 

2.  Have  you  determined  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  production, 
i.  e.  transactions,  expected  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the 
controller’s  office? 


3.  Have  you  determined  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  expected  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  transactions 
can  be  absorbed  by  your  pres¬ 
ent  personnel? 

4.  Have  you  determined  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  cash  to  b 
handled  and  have  you  arranged 
to  handle  it  efficiently  and  ac¬ 
curately  ? 

5.  Have  you  considered  bonus 
plans  for  your  present  staff  as 
a  means  of  minimizing  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  extra  office  employees, 
at  least  in  some  of  the  divisions 
of  control? 

6.  Have  you  prepared  a  Christmas 
hiring  schedule  by  section  or 
department  of  control,  showing 
number  of  additional  billers, 
auditors,  etc.  needed  and  the 
time  of  need? 

7.  Have  you  planned  hours  of 
work  in  the  light  of  labor  laws  ? 

8.  Can  you  develop  a  flexible 
regular  flying  squad  in  your 
office  force  which  can  be  shifted 
in  the  event  of  emergency? 

9.  Have  you  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  non-selling  help 
as  part  of  a  sales  force  reserve 
to  be  utilized  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  ? 

10.  Have  you  prepared  a  training 
program  for  new  office  employ¬ 
ees? 


11.  Have  you  been  assured  that 
extra  Christmas  selling  help 
will  be  sufficiently  trained  in  the 
store’s  system  as  to  minimize 
errors  in  sales,  cash  and  in¬ 
ventory  records? 

12.  Have  you  arranged  to  bond 
new  employees? 

13.  Have  you  arranged  for  addi¬ 
tional  fire  and  other  insurance? 

14.  Are  you  planning  to  extend 
your  store’s  credit  services  as 
an  added  Christmas  attraction? 

15.  Have  you  given  thought  to  the 
development  of  a  “trouble 
proof”  demonstrator’s  agree¬ 
ment?  A  standard  form  might 
be  advisable  in  view  of  the  add¬ 
ed  number  of  demonstrations 
operated  during  the  Christmas 
season. 

16.  Are  you  assisting  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  store  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  their  Christmas 
plans,  particularly  those  opera¬ 
tions  affecting  the  Controller’s 
function,  as  for  example,  the 
handling  of  customer  returns? 

17.  Have  you  made  arrangements 
for  additional  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  which  may  be  needed 
throughout  the  store,  such  as 
cash  registers,  comptometers, 
and  the  like? 

18.  Will  your  receiving  department 
be  properly  manned  to  speedily 
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receive,  check  and  mark  mer¬ 
chandise  and  have  it  available 
for  Christmas  selling  as  re¬ 
quired?  Furthermore,  avoiding 
delay  in  the  handling  of  in¬ 
voices  will  prevent  losses  in 
cash  discounts  and  anticipation. 

19.  Have  you  removed  all  of  the 
“kinks”  from  your  gift  certifi¬ 
cate  procedure? 

20.  Have  you  reviewed  the  store’s 
Christmas  budget — sales,  pur¬ 
chases  and  cash  requirements — 
in  the  light  of  current  sales 
trends  and  general  business 
conditions  ? 

21.  Have  you  arranged  with  the 
Buying  and  Administrative 
divisions  to  supply  you  with 
correct  distribution  of  selling 
space  involving  expansion  and 
contraction  of  dejiartments,  to 
assure  accurate  departmental 
net  profit  statements? 

22.  Have  you  arranged  to  man 
those  divisions  of  the  control 
office  in  direct  contact  with  cus¬ 
tomers  during  night  openings, 
such  as  credit  interviewing, 
cashiering,  etc.? 

23.  Have  you  arranged  to  keep  a 
memorandum  of  the  weak  sjwts 
of  the  current  Christmas  o])era- 
tion  so  as  to  avoid  the  same 
difficulties  next  year? 

A  number  of  the  questions  on  the 
check  list  are  self-explanatory  and 
require  no  elalxtration.  Others  will 
l)e  discussed  in  these  paragraphs  in 
greater  detail,  incorporating  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  offered  by  a  numl)er 
of  controllers  who  were  contacted 
for  this  information. 

Extra  Employees 

The  big  control  problem  during 
the  Christmas  season,  at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  store’s  ex¬ 
pense  budget,  is  the  hiring  of  extra 
control  employees.  The  number  of 
such  employees  budgeted,  one  store 
reports,  depends  upon  the  expected 
step-up  in  production  in  the  various 
control  sections  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  regular  employees 
carried  and  the  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  which  can  be  exjjected  of  such 
employees  during  the  Christmas 
season.  As  a  guide  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  maximum  production  per 
employee,  the  exi^erience  in  such 
heavy  production  months  as  March 
or  April,  May  or  Octolier  is  stud¬ 


ied.  Various  production  indices 
used  by  one  large  store  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Credit  interviewers — Number  of 
accounts  opened. 

Billers — Number  of  charge  trans¬ 
actions. 

Credit  Cashiers  —  Number  of 
charge  and  installment  payments. 

Timekeepers — Number  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Paymasters — Number  of  i)ay  en- 
velojjes. 

Sales  Audit  employees — Number 
of  sales  transactions. 

Authorizing — Number  of  charge 
transactions. 

Accounts  Payable — Number  of 
invoices,  orders  and  checks. 

Collection  Section — Number  of 
collection  letters. 

Tube  Room — Number  of  money 
lK)xes  distributed. 

To  enable  the  employment  depart¬ 
ment  to  plan  its  duties,  and  to  af¬ 
ford  it  time  to  obtain  the  right  peo¬ 
ple,  one  store’s  system  requires  all 
department  heads  needing  addition¬ 
al  i)eople  to  submit  a  Christmas  hir¬ 
ing  schedule  well  in  advance  of  the 
dates  such  i^eople  are  wanted.  This 
store  cautions  against  a  too  rigid 
hiring  schedule  which  binds  the  de¬ 
partments  to  accept  all  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  requested,  some  of  whom 
may  not  be  needed  due  to  unex¬ 
pected  slackening  in  production.  “It 
should  be  flexible  by  providing,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  Christmas  personnel  who  will 
be  needed  under  any  circumstances, 
and  on  the  other  hand  for  the 
maximum  number.  Those  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  minimum  shall  be 
hired  only  as  business  conditions 
dictate,  despite  the  difficulties  which 
may  be  encountered  in  obtaining 
the  right  people  in  last  minute  hir¬ 
ing.” 

Peaks  are  absorbed  where  possi¬ 
ble,  reptorts  another  store,  by  the 
payment  of  a  bonus  to  regular  con¬ 
trol  employees  in  order  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  payroll  and  training  cost 
of  new  employees.  Penalties  are 
provided  for  errors  to  insure  accu¬ 
racy.  This  method  is  represented  as 
sharing  the  cost  of  additional  help 
with  regular  employees. 

To  minimize  the  cost  of  training 
those  of  its  special  Christmas  em¬ 
ployees  who  will  operate  certain 
mechanical  eejuipment,  one  store  has 


arranged  to  hire  these  people  from 
among  those  trained  by  the  company 
which  sold  this  equipment  to  the 
store. 

An  efficient  control  ojicration,  re- 
pxtrts  a  controller,  depends  upon  the 
development  of  a  flexible  staff, 
people  who  know  several  jobs  and 
who  can  be  shifted  when  emeregency 
dictates. 

Other  Control  Problems 

Keeping  a  record  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  departmental  area  changes  for 
purposes  of  accurate  departmental 
net  profit  statements  is  particularly 
aggravated  at  Christmas  time.  One 
store  reports  that  it  has  overcome 
this  ])roblem  through  the  princiide 
of  “cai’cat  cm p tor”  (let  the  Buyer 
Ijeware ! )  One  month  l)efore  the  end 
of  each  season  the  Buyer  is  sent  a 
note  indicating  his  area  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season  and  changes 
during  the  season,  from  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Occupancy  division, 
and  is  given  a  deadline  for  reporting 
any  inaccuracies  contained  therein. 
Failure  to  do  so  is  the  Buyer’s  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Increased  customer  traffic,  goods 
and  services  sold,  jieople  employed, 
cash  handled,  and  investment  in 
merchandise  during  the  Christmas 
season  amplify  the  risks  and  ex¬ 
posures  usually  covered  through 
public  liability,  products  liability, 
workmen’s  compensation,  holdup 
and  fire  insurance.  Some  of  these 
risks  can  be  provided  for  autom- 
matically.  Others  require  special  at¬ 
tention. 

A  medium  sized  store  reports  an 
extra  precaution  taken  during  the 
busy  Christmas  jieriod  to  assure  that 
markdowns  indicated  in  advertise¬ 
ments,  offering  merchandise  at  re¬ 
duced  prices,  have  been  recorded. 
A  person  in  the  control  office  is 
designated  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Buyers  copies  of  such  advertise¬ 
ments  and  inquire  whether  the 
markdowns  have  been  recorded. 

One  of  the  most  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  offered  in  the  interest  of  a 
smooth  Christmas  operation,  and 
which  w'as  submitted  by  several 
stores,  concerns  the  keeping  of  a 
day  to  day  memorandum  or  record 
of  the  weak  spots  of  the  current 
operation  while  these  are  still  fresh 
in  mind.  This  record  .serves  as  an 
excellent  guide  in  planning  for  the 
following  Christmas  season.  One 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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MERCHANDISING 

HOMEFURNISHINGS 


Lark  &  Co.,  New  York  wholesalers,  last  year  used 
this  ingenious  window  display  featuring  a  Christmas 
tree  made  of  carpeting,  and  the  “lively”  Bigelow- 
Sanford  sheep. 


By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


HROUGHOUT  the  homefur- 
nishings  division,  from  furniture 
to  i)aring  knives,  the  matter  of 
Christmas  promotion  resolves  itself 
into  two  approaches.  First,  there  is 
the  appeal  to  make  the  home  attrac¬ 
tive  for  the  holiday  season.  .\nd 
then  there  is  the  straight  iwomotion 
of  homefurnishings  items  for  gifts. 
Every  store  builds  its  winter  mer¬ 
chandising  activities,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  around  the  first  idea.  When 
it  comes  to  the  second,  it  may  lie 
said  that  there  is  sometimes  too 
willing  a  dis|K)sition  to  let  the  home¬ 
furnishings  division  Ixiw  to  what  is 
*  .supjiosed  to  lie  inevitable  and  watch 
the  gift  business  follow  its  usual 
frenzied  course  all  over  the  rest  of 
the  store. 

Naturally,  you  don’t  exiject  to 
make  a  terrific  dent  in  the  hosiery, 
toys  and  handkerchiefs  results.  But 
it  doesn’t  cost  anything  to  analyze 
the  gift  {xissibilities  of  your  stock 
and  present  your  ideas  to  the  public. 
Tbe  homefurnisbings  division,  at 
least,  doesn’t  have  to  go  to  market, 
load  up  with  gift  merchandise  and 
take  a  gamble  on  the  outcome.  Regu¬ 
lar  stock  and  a  lot  of  ingenuity  are 
all  that’s  needed. 

In  considering  this  problem  take 
a  tip  from  a  sentence  in  the  speech 
made  by  N.  Baliol  Scott  at  the 
Boston  Conference  on  Distribution 
(it  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  : 
“The  presentation  of  articles  in  a 
department  store  should  be  by  tyi^es 
of  customer  rather  than  by  tyjyes  of 
merchandise.”  Mr.  Scott  would  re¬ 
vise  the  whole  department  store 
structure ;  but  for  the  time  being  his 
idea  can  be  applie<l  nicely  to  this 
problem  of  finding  out  what  mer¬ 
chandise  you  have  that  would  make 
desirable  gifts. 

For  instance,  we  don’t  just  think 
and  say :  “A  desk  would  lie  a  wel¬ 
come  gift.”  Instead,  we  think  of  a 
fourteen  year  old  high  school  girl 
we  know  who  was  given  a  desk 
(from  the  toy  department)  when  she 
was  eight.  She  received  it  with  rap¬ 
ture,  used  it  for  three  years  for  the 


l)uriK)se  for  which  it  was  intended. 
She  grew,  and  the  desk  didn’t.  It’s 
still  in  her  bedroom,  a  ix*rmanent 
fixture  serving  the  pur|X)se  of  a 
catch-all,  while  she  docs  her  home¬ 
work  at  the  dining-room  table.  No- 
Ixxly  ever  thinks  aliout  that  u.seless 
desk — everyone’s  so  used  to  it,  but 
if  her  mother  had  this  story  told  to 
her  in  an  ad  she  might  think  of  a 
grown-up  desk  as  a  Christinas 
present. 

Radios  make  very  desirable 
Christmas  presents,  except  that  al¬ 
most  everyone  has  one,  and  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  an  extra  radio  in  the 
house  is  admitted  but  not  acted 
upon.  People  read  advertising  with 
only  half  their  attention  unless  it’s 
about  an  item  they’ve  already  de¬ 
cided  to  buy.  But  if  you  jiainted 
the  jxiignant  picture  of  homes  that 
are  rent  with  dissension  every  other 
night — Father  grimly  insisting  upon 
hearing  the  news  commentator 
while  Buddy,  in  tears,  howls  for  the 
latest  installment  of  The  Lone 
Ranger — the  idea  of  giving  Buddy 
(or  Father)  a  little  radio  of  his  own 
might  really  get  over. 

Or  you  might  consider  the  couple 
who  were  married  in  September. 
Their  apartment  still  looks  a  little 
bare,  but  “she”,  li’xe  every  bride, 
has  a  very  definite  scheme  in  her 
mind,  and  a  friend  might  hesitate 
over  which  color  will  be  exactly 
right  in  a  scatter  rug,  or  just  what 
tyjie  of  lamp  table  will  fit  into  her 
lilan,  or  what,  anyway,  she  ought 
to  have  in  that  empty  corner.  You 
say,  “Tell  us  what  she’s  got  and 


vt’e'll  tell  you  what  she  wants.” 
.\fter  all,  you  h.ive  a  decorator  ser¬ 
vice,  informed  .salesiieople,  maylie 
even  a  record  of  wliat  that  bride 
bought  three  months  ago,  and  a 
stock  which  tells  the  latest  news  in 
little  tables,  liookcases,  mirrors, 
desks.  You  know  what  color  rug  to 
])Ut  into  the  foyer  so  that  it  will 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  in 
the  living  room,  what  lamp  table  is 
the  right  height  for  a  tuxedo  sofa, 
what  color  lamp  liase  will  give  the 
right  pick-up  in  a  blue  and  gold 
room. 

Why  not  a  series  of  these  case 
histories  in  bright,  small  ads  that 
will,  week  by  week,  from  now  until 
December,  plant  the  idea  of  home¬ 
furnishings  gifts  in  the  customer’s 
mind  ? 

In  the  matter  of  interior  display, 
too,  the  trick  is  to  dramatize  the 
stock  that’s  already  on  the  floor. 
With  traffic  slowing  up,  the  home¬ 
furnishings  departments  must  avoid 
like  the  plague  any  look  of  deser¬ 
tion,  of  being  out  of  things.  In 
model  rooms  and  model  groupings, 
Christmas  wreaths  and  glowing 
fireplaces  give  a  true  holiday  atmos¬ 
phere.  W.  &  J.  Sloane  in  New  York 
went  further  last  year — they  set  the 
stage  in  a  model  room  to  suggest 
Christmas  morning  just  after  the 
presents  were  openeil.  Another 
good  idea  for  Christmas  time  is  the 
one  B.  .\ltman  &  Co.  n.sed — a  series 
of  fireplaces  decorated  in  different 
ways.  So  charming  were  the  ideas 
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Gifts  that  ‘‘will  survive  the  fleeting  joys”  of  Christmas — an  ad  that  capitalized 
the  sentiment  which  surrounds  the  home,  and  added  glamour  to  gifts  for 
the  home. 


that  a  customer  simply  ached  to 
have  a  fireplace  so  that  she  could 
dress  it  up  for  Christmas.  The 
good  old  idea  of  tying  big  red  bows 
around  pieces  of  merchandise  here 
and  there  is  just  as  good  as  it  ever 
was.  Christmas  is  so  associated  with 
symlxjls  that  you  can  tell  the  whole 
story  just  like  that — a  red  Ikjw  tied 
on  an  easy  chair,  a  stocking  hanging 
from  a  fireplace,  a  dummy  gift  pack¬ 
age  on  a  draped  rug. 

It’s  not  hard  to  dress  up  a  de¬ 
partment  for  Christmas.  For  one 
thing,  the  salespeople  get  into  the 
sj)irit  of  the  thing  and  help,  and  as 
was  pointed  out  before,  you  don’t 
have  to  be  a  genius  to  convey  the 
idea  of  Christmas  giving.  .\t 
Hahne’s  in  Newark  last  year,  the 
salesmen  did  up  the  rug  department 
all  by  themselves.  Two  salesmen 
who  lived  in  the  suburbs  brought  in 
small  evergreens  from  the  woods. 
The  overworked  display  manager 
supplied  a  load  of  holly  wreaths, 
bells,  and  ix)insettas,  together  with* 
his  blessing.  The  rug-draped  col¬ 
umns  were  further  decorated  with 
the  Christmas  trimmings.  A  final 
stroke  of  ingenuity  produced  fire¬ 
places  and  church  belfries  built  out 
of  rug  gift  Ixjxes.  Logs  were  made 
of  rolled  scatter  rugs  and  more  rugs 
were  draped  around  the  “fireplaces” 
and  “walls.” 

*  *  ♦ 

There  should  lie  music  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  The  piano,  radio  and 


Bamberger’s  gave  proud  recognition  to  blankets  and  comfortables  as  Christmas  gifts  in  this 
window  display.  “Steep  in  heavenly  fleece”  is  the  caption  on  the  display  card. 
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phonograph  departments  have  their 
interior  promotion  made  to  order 
for  them.  They  will  decorate  too, 
l)Ut  Christmas  music  filling  the  air 
is  their  logical  bid  for  attention. 
They  will  try  to  have  pianos  placed 
in  model  rooms  that  lack  them  and 
see  to  it  that  the  pianos  are  labeled 
as  “grand  gesture”  gifts.  Phono¬ 
graphs  will  play  Christmas  music 
in  those  same  model  rooms,  luring 
people  in  and  reminding  them  that 
great  music  when  you  want  to  hear 
it  is  a  precious  Christmas  gift. 

Outside  Helps  for  the  Store 

The  Carjjet  Institute  has  been  at 
it  hammer  and  tong  for  several 
years  now  to  educate  the  public  and 
encourage  the  store  in  the  matter 
of  rugs  for  Christmas  giving.  Car- 
j)et  and  rug  departments  need  fear 
no  lack  of  practical  cooperation  from 
manufacturers. 

And  in  the  electrical  appliance 
department,  lest  a  refrigerator  seem 
.so  practical  a  gift  as  to  be  dull.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  is  launching  a  drive  to 
combine  sentiment  with  usefulness. 

What  is  described  by  G-E  as  “the 
greatest  holiday  drive  for  electrical 
appliances”  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory,  was  launched  on  Septemljer 
26,  as  district  sales  offices  and  dis¬ 
tributor  organizations  at  more  than 
a  hundred  points  throughout  the 
country  were  tied  into  a  telephone 
network  to  hear  G-E  officials  de¬ 
scribe  the  campaign. 

On  the  sentimental  side.  General 
Electric  is  going  to  whisper  into 
more  than  33  million  predominantly 
male  ears  its  formula  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  Christmas  giving — a  flower  for 


sentiment  and  an  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  for  practical  satisfaction.  Four- 
color  spreads  will  be  used  in  ten 
national  magazines.  This  program 
will  be  preceded  by  an  extensive 
trade  magazine  schedule.  The  na¬ 
tional  magazine  schedule,  l)eginning 
November  11  in  Esquire,  also  in¬ 
cludes  Country  Gentleman,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Good  Housekeeping,  American 
Home,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Collier’s,  This  Week.  Liberty  and 
.\merican  Weekly.  The  total  con¬ 
sumer  circulation  is  calculated  as 
33.525,000.  The  products  which 
will  be  featured  particularly  in  the 
Christmas  tie-up  include  refrigera¬ 
tors,  ranges,  electric  sinks,  radios, 
washers,  ironers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
electric  blankets,  clocks,  sunlamps, 
toasters,  irons,  mixers,  waffle  irons 
and  coffee  makers. 

m 

Decorative  Fabrics  in  Silk 
The  1938  edition  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Silk  Guild’s  Annual  Mer¬ 
chandise  News  contains  an  informa¬ 
tive  section  on  Decorative  Fabrics. 
It  deals  with  the  combining  of 
decorative  silks  of  various  historic 
period  and  national  influences,  the 
fabrics  being  broken  down  into 
groups  by  type  for  the  convenience 
of  the  buyer.  Correct  fabric  com¬ 
binations  in  the  decorative  ensemble 
are  discussed,  and  the  current  color 
picture  is  also  considered.  Informa¬ 
tion  is  given  as  to  the  houses  offer¬ 
ing  the  new  dyed  to  order  service 
without  extra  charge  on  orders  from 
five  yards  up.  The  book  has  been 
distributed  widely.  Additional  cop¬ 
ies  may  be  had  from  the  Silk  Guild 
on  request. 


Loeser’g,  Brooklyn,  gave  a  Christmas  window  to  Oriental  reproductions  at 
$69.50,  with  the  placard,  ‘*Bny  a  mg  as  a  lasting  gift,  attractively  wrapped 
as  you  see  it  here.” 


Here's  How  to 
PEP  UP 

1938  Sales 
and  Profits! 


Copitalize  on  General  Electric’s 
dynamic  Christmas  theme 


G-E  is  telling  this  dramatic  story 
through  advertising  to  33,450,215 
people  in  33  days.  G-E  is  ready  to  help 
you  put  this  campaign  to  work  in  your 
store.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below.  Mail 
it  to  General  Electric. 

- MAIL  TODAY! - 

General  Electric  Company 
Room  1208.  i70  Lexinston  Ave, 

New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  "101  Ways  to 
Ride  in  on  G-E’s  Christmas  Promotion.” 

Name . 

Firm . 


GENERAL  0  ELECTRIC 
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MERCHANDISING  CORSETS 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


One  of  the  exciting  cornet  windows  which  were  Lord  &  Taylor’s  latest  display 
gesture  to  New  York. 


New  YORK  CITY  certainly 
glorified  the  corset  this  month, 
what  with  the  corset  display  in 
all  the  Fifth  Avenue  windows  of 
Lord  &  Taylor  and  their  dramatic 
advertising  in  newspajjers,  and  the 
ojiening  of  the  newly  remodeled 
fourth  lloor  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
in  which  the  corset  department  play¬ 
ed  a  very  imix)rtant  part. 

National  interest  was  thoroughly 
aroused  hy  the  Lord  &  Taylor  win¬ 
dows  which  was  only  surpassed, 
many  l)elieve,  by  I  he  Christmas  liells 
of  last  season.  To  begin  with,  the 
floors  of  the  windows  were  not 
brought  up  to  the  usual  level.  By 
not  elevating  them  to  the  usual 
height,  illusion  was  added  to  the 
ethereal  elTect  of  garments  hanging 
in  space.  Garments  were  invisibly 
molded  into  natural  forms  with 
plastics,  as  were  shoulder  straps. 
Garments  were  put  at  angles  against 
pastel  backgrounds  in  such  a  way 
that  they  api)eared  to  have  no  asso¬ 
ciation  with  anything  tangible.  In 
the  history  of  corseting  promotion, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  no  one 
gesture  has  accomplished  what  this 
one  has.  For  the  one  store  it  was 
a  grand  promotion.  For  the  other 
stores  of  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  I  am  told  it  benefited 
all  corset  departments.  I  am  told 
many  surrounding  stores  found  cus¬ 
tomers  were  corset  conscious  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  display.  I  doubt 
that  Lord  &  Taylor  had  any  such 
idea  when  they  planned  their  win¬ 
dows  but  what  a  gratifying  thing 
for  them  that  they  have  evidence 
that  their  gesture  was  a  boost  for 
their  neighbors — and  corsetry  gen¬ 
erally. 

One  thing  that  I  can  attest  to  is 
that  when  Lord  &  Taylor  executives 
learned  that  neighbors  benefited 
from  their  promotion,  they  were  de¬ 
finitely  pleased. 

♦  ♦  * 

Of  course,  corseting  has  been  and 
is  a  profitable  business.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  much  of  its  profits  have 
gone  to  the  small  shop  with  its  in¬ 
dividualized  service  and  the  house 
to  house  canvasser.  But  woman’s 
natural  ally  is  the  department  store. 


the  store  where  she  can  relate  her 
I)urchases.  Specialization  may  l)e 
the  watchword  of  the  day,  but,  in 
getting  together  an  ensemble  few 
have  time  or  i)atience  for  a  tour  of 
coordination  from  store  to  store. 
To  l)egin  at  the  beginning  with 
foundations  every  store  should  l)e 
equipped  with  a  “corset  architect”. 
Apix)inted  by  the  store,  that  i^erson 
should  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
individual  types  and  start  building 
up  a  customer  with  complete  infor¬ 
mation  al)out  the  store’s  founda¬ 
tions,  upon  which  they  can  build 
l)roper  stance  and  posture  before 
they  are  taken  over  by  a  stylist 
equipped  to  supply  scenic  effects.  A 
“corset  architect”  is  in  line  for  a 
tremendous  responsibility.  The 
whole  effect  of  the  well-turned-out 
woman  depends  uix)n  a  skilfully 
prescribed  and  fitted  foundation. 

Which  brings  us  up  to  the  point 
of  the  label  involved.  Not  many 
years  ago  it  was  smart  to  Ixiast  of 
being  able  to  get  this  and  that  at 
“little  shops”  remote  from  the  usual 
source.  Today  that  is  no  longer 
smart  but  an  affectation,  a  way  of 
wasting  time. 

When  a  store  makes  a  gesture 
such  as  Lord  &  Taylor  did  there  is 


no  doubt  in  any  woman’s  mind 
about  the  advantage  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  over  the  “little  shops.” 
She  is  assured  of  one  place  where 
she  may  get  interest  in  her  apjiear- 
ance  from  the  skin  out.  This  fact 
is  the  department  store’s  ace  in  the 
hole,  .\dvertising  based  on  the 
idea  of  perfection  that  lx“gins  with 
the  corset  department  is  what  we 
need. 

♦  *  * 

When  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  recent¬ 
ly  held  their  press  preview  of  the 
opening  of  their  remodeled  fourth 
floor,  the  dignity  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  against  the  gayety  in  the 
shoe  department  was  noticeable. 

.Any  department  store  head  will 
grant  that  the  two  scientific  dejart- 
ments  in  his  store  are  the  shoe  and 
corset  departments. 

'I'he  aura  of  reticence  surround¬ 
ing  a  corset  department  seems  a 
little  ridiculous  in  this  day  and  age. 
Maybe  we  need  a  new  name  for 
corsets.  Renaming  the  basement 
and  calling  it  a  downstairs  store  had 
its  effect.  Pants  for  women  sound 
more  feminine  when  called  slacks. 
Bon  wit  Teller  started  something 
when  they  advertised  midriff  con- 
{Contimied  on  page  50) 
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tAiTir  isurruRio  are  a  l 

to  a  large  percentage  of  your  customers! 


UNLIKE  merchandise  with  a  novelty  or  luxury 
appeal,  Camp  Supports  sell  readily  because 
your  customer  knows  these  scientific  garments  have 
a  definite  bearing  on  her  health  and  comfort.  In 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  women  who  must 
wear  Camp  Supports  by  doctor’s  orders,  there  is  a 
vast  army  of  women  with  normal  figures  who,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  or  read  about  the  famous  Camp  Transpar¬ 
ent  Woman,  more  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  that 
can  be  gained  from  a  Camp  Support  for  general 
wear.  Natural  obesity,  poor  posture,  fatigue,  strain, 
prolapses,  muscular  weakness  and  maternity— these 
and  many  other  very  general  conditions  call  for  the 
aid  of  a  Camp  Support. 

Camp  Supports  offer  no  price  resistance,  for  women 


who  have  worn  them  indicate  that  no  price  would 
be  too  high  to  pay  for  the  marvelous  sense  of  physi¬ 
cal  well-being  and  improved  body  contours  which 
Camp  Supports  help  them  achieve. 

Camp  Supports  represent  a  marvelous  merchan¬ 
dising  opportunity  because  a  large  percentage  of 
your  customers  are  ready-made  prospects  for  this 
type  of  garment,  and  because  Camp  Supports  are 
not  subject  to  seasonal  style  changes,  thus  protect¬ 
ing  you  against  mark-downs.  It  will  pay  you  to  con¬ 
sistently  and  aggressively  promote  Camp  Supports, 
preferably  in  a  special  Camp  De- 
partment.  Write  today  for  full  in- 
formation  on  this  subject. 


This  exhibit  is  now  on 
a  nation-wide  tour  in 
the  interest  of  public 
health  education. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
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MERCHANDISING 


An  interesting  hosiery  promo¬ 
tion  was  put  on  this  month  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  shop  of  the 
<jotham  Hosiery  Co.  Their  win¬ 
dow  display  featured  copies  of  the 
Women”  by 


book  "Designing  _ 

Margaretta  Byers,  and  copies  were 
placed  on  the  counters.  Gotham  tells 

me  that  women  actually  stood  at  I 

the  counters  reading  chapters  which  L 

I)ertained  to  them  and  were  guided  ^BjjjlBlHil 

by  what  they  read  in  making  their  Thi«  gleaming  d 

hosiery  purchases.  The  enthusiasm  jasi  year’s  most 

this  inexpensive  promotion  aroused 

is  a  definite  example  of  what  can  1-  bind  the  brand  or  quality 

be  done  by  alert  hosiery  people.  from  which  you  get  the  best  results 
One  chapter  of  the  lx)ok.  devoted  and  stick  to  that  brand  always, 

to  silk  stockings,  is  interesting  inas-  2.  Never  buy  a  stocking  too 

much  as  it  is  being  taken  seriously  sheer  for  your  purpose, 
by  the  reading  public.  It  has  this  to  3.  Always  buy  two  or  more 

^y*  jjairs  of  the  same  color.  In  case  of 

“There  is  more  misinformation  casualties  the  survivors  may  lx* 
given  out  al)out  hosiery  tlian  about  paired. 

almost  any  other  commodity  that  4  ^^^e  that  you  are  buving 

women  buy.  Forpt  the  comph-  correct  size  and  length.  ' 

cated  discussions  of  twists,  gauges,  '  ,  , ,  ,  ^  .  , 

ami  silk  turns  that  you  see  in  the  .  ^  “I 

hosiery  advertisements  and  follow  S^^less  hostery,  while 

the  simple  ntles  given  Wow  for  doesn  t  have  the  wearing 

httying  silk  stockings  and  you’ll  get  f 

satisfactory  wear  from  them.  ‘ 

"One  thread  hose  is  the  sheerest  ^^hile  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
and  is  a  wanton  extravagance  for  foregoing  words,  it  is  well  that  we 
most  women.  Two  thread  is  the  ‘^‘^^ck  on  what  our  customers  are 
favorite  for  evening  wear  with  open  reading.  What  may  seem  like  an 
sandals.  Three  thread  stockings  are  ®^d  story  to  hosiery  salespeople  may 
a  sheer  service  weight  for  not  too  ^  news  to  the  consumer.  If  you 
hard  wear.  Four  thread  stockings  get  away  from  price  promo- 

are  the  business  women’s  favorite  tion,  there  is  no  better  way  than 
and  sliould  give  plenty  of  wear.  customers  quality  conscious. 

Five  to  seven  thread  are  for  heavy  The  more  your  customer  knows 
duty  wear  (tending  a  litter  of  dogs,  hosiery  quality  the  more  she 

jierhaps)  and  although  stockings  are  "dl  be  willing  to  jiay. 

made  in  eleven  thread  weights  ttxi,  wr  •  1 

,  ,,  ,  ,  .  “  INews  in  L.olor8 

we  don  t  advocate  their  use. 

"Lisle  feet  or  reinforced  silk  feet  With  the  lighter  and  more  con- 
add  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  servative  shades  becoming  increas- 
hose,  as  do  reinforced  heels,  toes,  ingly  popular,  there  is  definite 
tops.  A  run-stop  feature  at  the  top  hosiery  news  to  be  given  out.  Manu- 
is  important.  Other  points  whicli  facturers  tell  me  that  in  some  parts 
influence  quality  are  adequate  of  the  country  copper  shades  are 
stretch  and  freedom  from  rings.  in  favor  but  that  the  percentage  of 

"Rules  to  follow  when  buying  such  shades  is  well  in  the  minority 
stockings:  of  their  sales. 
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"'Tailored 
to  Fit  the  Fabric 


Ih  ese  features  are  the  biggest  sales- pulling  forces 
in  hosiery  merchandising  today  .  .  .  and  they’re  im¬ 
parted  to  a  maximum  degree^by  DuroBond  Finishes, 
the  “Extra  Value  that  makes  Extra  Sales“. 


HOSIERY  FINISHES 


SCHOLLER  BROS 
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Thii  Abraham  &  Strana  downstairs  store  promotion  on  a  store  brand  coordi¬ 
nated  shoes  and  hosiery. 


Merchandising  Hosiery 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


There  is  no  reason  wiiy  hosiery 
should  he  a  last  moment  thought. 
No  man,  woman,  child  or  hirdie  in 
the  tree  ever  had  enough  hosiery. 
Tell  your  customers  of  your  run- 
proofs,  your  stK*ks,  your  angoras, 
your  advisory  service  on  sizes  and 
lengths.  Tell  them  of  your  new 
colors.  Tell  them  of  the  new  con¬ 
servative  colors.  Tell  them  of  your 
mending  service.  If  you  haven’t 
one  you  are  as  outmoded  as  a  dodo. 
Tell  them  that  you  are  prepared  to 
projKise  the  right  shades  for  slender¬ 
izing  or  plumping  up  calves.  Tell 
them  something  alK)ut  your  depart¬ 
ment  that  will  make  it  outstanding 
and  not  just  another  service  dejwt. 

Wdien  Christinas  comes  along 
what  about  your  salesjieople  ?  How 
efficient  will  they  be?  Think  ahead 
and  take  such  contingents  aside  and 
fill  them  with  enthusiasm  aliout 
your  department.  Insist  that  you 
know  the  extras  you  will  have.  Give 
them  a  pair  of  hose  if  you  must. 
But  give  them  something  which  will 
bound  back  to  your  benefit.  Too 
many  buyers  I  know  are  too  en¬ 
grossed  in  what  the  merchandise 
manager  expects  of  them  to  lie  able 
to  give  a  thought  to  the  customer. 
•  If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  window 
display  of  hosiery,  it  certainly  is  a 
period  far  ahead  of  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  Any  alert  window  dresser 


could  reap  a  harvest  for  a  hosiery 
deimrtment  if  he  would  jxiint  out 
how  simply  gift  problems  could  lie 
dispensed  with  by  selecting  hosiery. 
The  mailing  costs  are  low,  they  can 
lie  sent  first  class  at  such  a  low  cost 
that  they  put  a  telegram  or  cable  to 
shame.  What  is  the  matter  with 
hosiery  j^eople  that  they  do  not  make 
use  of  the  simplest  means  of  pro¬ 
motion?  Scurrying  around  at  the 
last  moment  to  find  out  size  is  what 
usually  happens.  Head  an  ad : 
“What  size  does  your  friend  wear?” 
A  sport-minded  friend  woukl  adore 
a  set  of  sport  socks.  For  the  price 
of  a  Ijeautiful  brown  orchid,  two 
l)airs  of  evening  stockings  could  l)e 
purchased.  But  who  would  know  if 
you  do  not  tell  them?  Kick  up  your 
promotion  on  hosiery  this  season. 
Make  America  hosiery  conscious. 
Just  advertising  another  jjair  of 
stockings  and  a  price  will  not  put 
over  any  hosiery  dei)artment.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  to  individualize 
a  de|>artment  may  bring  a  year 
round  return.  Christmas  time  is 
luxury  time — don’t  cheapen  your 
department.  Build  up  your  quality 
merchandise. 

“Fashion,  after  all,  is  the  race  of 
the  rich  to  get  away  from  the  jxxjr 
who  follow  as  fast  as  they  can.” 
Remember  that  and  l)e  guided  by  it 
in  your  promotion  of  your  depart¬ 
ment. 


Merchandising 

Corsets 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

trol.  Our  present  mode  has  in- 
.spire<l  the  terms  of  hour  glass,  spool 
waist,  the  90s  and  so  on  but  founda¬ 
tions,  corsets  and  brassieres  are 
names  that  go  on  forever.  The  cur¬ 
rent  discussion  alxnit  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  brassiere  has  brought  real¬ 
ization  to  many  that  the  French 
translation  is  far  and  away  from  the 
English  use  of  the  word.  Some 
smart  store  could  start  a  campaign 
among  its  employees  or  customers 
for  a  new  name  for  its  corset  de- 
partinent. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Saks  Fifth  .Avenue  has  gone  in 
for  something  new  in  the  way  of 
department  <lecoration  in  its  corset 
salon.  It  is  definitely  conservative. 
No  attempt  has  l)eeii  made  for  ex¬ 
otic  effect  and  there  is  a  sense  of 
RKMiiiness  which  is  delightful.  And 
sjH'aking  of  roominess,  the  fitting 
r(K)ms  have  identy  of  “ellK)W  room.” 
Twenty  fitting  rooms  with  love 
seats  and  slip|)er  chairs  are  the 
same  in  theme.  Off  white  v/ith  blue 
striped  furniture  in  the  Georgian 
manner,  the  excellent  taste  used  is 
certainly  noticeable. 

This  department  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  can  happen  in 
l)ending  over  backward  when  the 
ultimate  has  Iktii  reached  in  ultra- 
modernizing  by  store  architects.  Its 
atmosphere  is  as  restful  as  one’s 
own  home.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  all  visiting  buyers  t’nat  time  l)e 
set  apart  for  a  visit  to  this  enchant¬ 
ing  .salon. 

*  *  ★ 

Practically  nothing  has  been  done 
to  bring  the  corset  department  into 
the  Christmas  gift  class.  Brassieres 
have  come  in  for  slight  promotion 
but  most  of  that  has  been  for  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  upper  price  brackets. 
Worthy  of  mention,  I  think,  is  a 
card  which  has  been  sent  out  by 
Kops  Brothers  which  has  a  sketch 
of  Santa  and  a  maid  in  his  pack  with 
the  caption  “Meet  my  daughter”. 
The  patter  reads,  “She’s  as  bright 
as  I  am  popular,  and  she  gave  me 
a  smart  tip  for  Christmas.  Nothing 
pleases  a  jolly  junior  more  than  a 
Nemo  Sensation.”  Mention  is  made 
of  the  dollar  girdle  and  pantie  being 
packed  in  gift  boxes. 
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Merchandising  Fabrics 


MORE  TESTED  IDEAS 


By  ARTHUR  BRIN 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co. 
(Continued  from  September) 

The  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  average  large  store  is 
more  ready-to-wear  conscious 
tlian  he  is  piece  goods  conscious, 
l)ecause  the  dress  houses  “keep  sell¬ 
ing  him”  on  ready-to-wear  more 
consistently  than  his  piece  goods 
resources  .  .  .  and  the  head  of 
the  store  would  feel  more  kindly 
towards  interesting  himself  in  silks 
and  other  yardage,  if  you  reminded 
him  more  frequently  that  his  mark- 
downs  are  fewer  and  far  between  in 
silks  as  compared  to  ready-to-wear. 
*  * 

Piece  goods  buyers  are  starved 
for  want  of  sufficient  window  dis- 
l)lays  because  the  general  display 
manager  of  the  store  is  more  ready- 
to-wear-minded.  An  educational 
program  to  overcome  this  disadvan¬ 
tage  would  l)e  very  desirable. 

Whenever  a  new  fabric  color  is 
sjxjnsored  in  ready-to-wear,  it  gen¬ 
erally  is  “big  news”  in  a  department 
store  by  virtue  of  the  wide  display 
it  receives  in  windows,  and  this 
situation  can  be  capitalized  by  the 
fabric  buyer  if  you  recommend  that 
he  in  turn  devote  tables  in  the 
piece  goods  department  to  the  dis- 
])lay  of  the  same  high  seasonal  colors 
which  likely  are  lying  on  his 
shelves  peacefully,  while  the  ready- 
to-wear  department  makes  much 
ado  of  capitalizing  on  the  general 
women’s  fashion  publicity  given  to 
such  style  news.  I  vividly  recall 
Thalhimer’s  in  Richmond,  proudly 
exhibiting  a  corner  window  made 
up  of  dresses  featuring  Bud  Green 
and  Luggage  Tan  from  their  better 
dress  shop,  and  Mr.  Schwartz,  the 
fabric  buyer,  made  it  a  point  to  have 
a  large  table  near  the  escalator  on 
his  floor,  draped  with  these  tw'o 
novelty  colors  so  that  the  attention 
of  store  traffic  was  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  silk  department  had 
available  these  new  successful  tones 
which  their  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment  was  making  so  much  news 
alx)ut. 


SILK  PARADE  IN  NEW  YORK 


The  Silk  Parade  window  display  at  Bloomingdale’s  featured  an  ornate  rococo 
scroll,  through  the  loops  of  which  were  draped  colorful  silk  fabrics.  The 
scroll  formed  a  frame  for  a  manikin  draped  in  silk.  Display  card  read:  '*The 
Silk  Parade  ushers  in  a  new  elegance  for  fall.  A  luxurious  selection  of  all 
silk  fabrics  you  love  to  wear.” 


The  opera  season  inspired  a  Silk  Parade  window  at  B.  Altman  &  Co.  Silk 
crepes,  velvets,  metal  lames  and  a  silk  taffeta  striped  with  pinkish  mauve  on 
an  old  ivory  ground  were  draped  into  a  display  accented  by  opera  glasses 
and  program  and  formal  accessories.  Display  card  read:  “The  Silk  Parade 
.  .  .  elegance  for  the  grand  season  .  .  .  pure  silks  to  puff,  to  glitter,  to  rustle 
into  a  season  of  high  splendor.” 
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Encourage  fabric  buyers  to  select 
garment  styles  which  require  “a 
large  yardage”  when  debating  what 
pattern  designs  to  choose  for  model 
making.  In  other  words,  if  a  fabric 
is  featured  in  a  dress  which  requires 
AYz  yards  instead  of  only  3  yards 
the  extra  material  purchased  natu¬ 
rally  results  in  a  50%  improvement 
in  the  volume.  If  the  styles  selected 
are  attractive  to  the  eye  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  she  will  not  hesitate  to 
choose  the  dresses  with  the  larger 
yardage,  nor  question  the  additional 
expense. 

* 

Retail  stores  can  enlist  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  traveling  women  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  pattern 
companies  who  visit  the  department 
stores,  by  requesting  that  they  boost 
the  store  fabric  department  in  a 
morning  meeting  of  the  salesclerks, 
during  their  visits  to  the  stores. 

if  *  * 

At  Pizitz’s  in  Birmingham,  all  the 
pattern  salesladies  make  it  a  point 
to  specifically  recommend  suitable 
fabrics  which  can  be  used  with  the 
dress  patterns  that  the  customers 
happen  to  be  buying  at  the  pattern 
department  at  that  particular  mo¬ 
ment.  This  suggestion  contains  the 
nucleus  of  a  very  important  angle 
which  would  cultivate  more  piece 
goods  business  at  the  stores,  since 
many  customers  make  a  practice  of 
buying  piece  goods  in  one  store  and 
patterns  in  another  store;  whereas 
the  method  described  herein  would 
confine  and  encourage  the  sale  of 
fabrics  to  the  individual  store  at  the 
time  the  pattern  sale  is  made.  The 
Columbia  Dry  Goods  Store  of 
Houston  have  small  signs  reading, 
“Suggest  notions  .  .  .  recommend 
yard  goods”,  which  are  in  back  of 
the  counter  as  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  saleslady.  These  signs  are 
placed  in  a  position  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  not  aware  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  but  they  serve  as  a  daily 
stimulus  to  the  pattern  saleslady. 

*  *  * 

In  the  notion  department  located 
near  your  fabric  department?  In 
many  stores  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  is  located  on  the  second  floor 
and  the  notions  department  is  on 
the  main  floor,  but  where  stores 
have  consolidated  these  departments 
they  have  noticed  an  improvement 
in  these  particular  lines  due  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  which 


their  customers  enjoyed  because  of 
this  improved  arrangement. 

*  *  « 

Distribute  your  last  month’s  pat¬ 
tern  Counter  Catalogs  to  local  lead¬ 
ing  beauty  parlors.  Women  sitting 
under  the  dryer  after  getting  a  per¬ 
manent  wave  generally  scan  through 
movie  magazines  and  therefore 
would  welcome  seeing  a  copy  of 
your  old  Counter  Catalogs. 

*  *  * 

Instead  of  offering  your  old  pat¬ 
tern  catalogs  to  dressmakers,  ar¬ 
range  to  distribute  these  books 
among  the  local  domestic  science 
teachers  in  public  schools,  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Also  supply 
them  with  your  old  easel  posters 
illustrating  patterns. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Finally,  bear  in  mind  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  always  exhibiting  six  or 
more  model  dresses  in  your  piece 
goods  department.  Made  up  dresses 
in  the  fabric  department  are  the 
missing  link  between  ready-to-wear 
and  yard  goods.  Encourage  more 
women  to  sew  by  always  exhibiting 
a  few  new  dresses  of  your  latest 
fabrics. 

*  *  * 

Simplicity's  Educational  Service 

Educational  stylists  of  the  Sim¬ 
plicity  Pattern  Company  are  visiting 
key  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  with  a  “Personality  Ward¬ 
robe”  of  twenty  individual  styles 
especially  for  school  girls.  Fashion 
shows  are  being  given  in  the  school 
auditoriums  with  special  stress  on 
style,  fabrics,  trimmings  and  fash¬ 
ion  trends.  Last  season  the  com¬ 
pany  reports,  thousands  of  students 
and  teachers  were  personally  con¬ 
tacted  in  this  way. 

The  second  edition  of  “A  Person¬ 
al  Portrait”  contest,  sponsored  by 
Simplicity,  is  now  in  full  swing  and 
entries  are  pouring  in  from  sewing 
classes  in  colleges,  high  schools, 
elementary  schools,  home  demon¬ 
stration  groups  and  4-H  clubs.  Last 
season’s  entries  exceeded  24,000 
and  Simplicity  expects  a  still  bigger 
return  on  this  repeat.  This  contest 
involves  problems  of  sewing  tech¬ 
nique,  color  harmony,  fabric  selec¬ 
tion,  wardrobe  planning,  fashion 
sense,  grooming  and  personality  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  educational  program  also  in¬ 


cludes  the  quarterly  publication  and 
distribution  of  the  School  Sewing 
Service  News;  a  series  of  charts  on 
sewing,  alterations,  construction, 
color  and  costume  development ; 
prize  pins,  fashion  previews  and 
posters. 

*  *  * 

Arlington  Identification  Program 

Information  for  consumers  as 
well  as  stores  as  to  the  types,  fibre 
content,  dry  cleaning  qualities,  etc., 
of  certain  of  the  Arlington  Mills 
woolen  fabrics  is  being  distributed 
by  the  Textiles  Education  Bureau 
of  the  Byron  G.  Moon  Company. 
The  identification  program  of  the 
company  was  outlined  at  a  meeting 
this  month  of  an  inclusive  group  of 
fashion  editors  and  editorial  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  trade  and  general 
press. 

A  portfolio  prepared  for  consumer 
and  educational  use,  treating  of  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  fabrics  was 
discussed,  while  garments  were  dis¬ 
played  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  the  identification  is  being 
made  available. 

Various  kinds  of  tags  accompany¬ 
ing  the  different  types  of  fabric 
identified  were  exhibited.  This  and 
other  educational  material  is  being 
distributed  through  the  Textiles 
Educational  Bureau  for  use  in 
meetings  of  consumers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Moon  said. 

'  *  *  ♦ 

Piece  Goods  at  Christmas 

Frankly  experimental  in  charac¬ 
ter,  but  maybe  worth  trying  is  this 
suggestion  for  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment  at  Christmas  time:  Why 
not  suggest  for  Christmas  giving  a 
dress  length  of  fabric  with  a  pattern 
and  accessories  all  done  up  together 
into  a  sumptuous  gift  package  ? 
You  might  recommend  it  as  a  gift 
for  the  girl  of  high  school  age,  to 
encourage  her  interest  in  sewing. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  dress  length 
of  fine  fabric  was  a  most  highly 
prized  gift.  A  skilful  copywriter 
having  a  try  at  this  idea  could  evoke 
an  air  of  sentimentality  and  old- 
fashioned  elegance  that  would  fit  in 
charmingly  with  the  Christmas  at¬ 
mosphere. 

*  *  * 

With  the  introduction  of  drapery 
patterns,  the  department  can  now 
add  to  its  list  of  “gifts  for  the 
woman  who  sews”  drapery  fabrics 
cut  in  the  right  yardage. 
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A  Survey  of  Christmas  Plans  in 

THE  SMALLER  STORE 

Many  smaller  stores  will  welcome  Thanksgiving 
this  year  as  the  start  of  a  successful  Christmas 
Season.  Although  an  increase  in  business  is 
expected,  stocks  will  be  lower  than  last  year. 
Decorating  expense  will  run  pretty  much  the 
same.  These  facts  and  a  great  variety  of  ideas 
and  suggestions  covering  all  phases  of  the  stores' 
Christmas  operations  were  brought  out  in  the 
replies  to  a  guestionnaire  sent  to  the  smaller  store 
membership  of  the  Association. 


By  EDWARD  KAYLIN 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


N  DICATIONS  are  that  the 
great  majority  of  stores  expect 
to  equal  or  better  1937’s  results 
for  the  Christmas  Season.  While 
48%  expect  to  match  1937’s  figures, 
40%  predicted  that  they  would  go 
ahead,  and  only  12%  that  they 
would  go  behind.  The  increases 
foreseen  averaged  between  5  and 
10%,  although  some  few  expected 
to  do  even  better.  The  decline  per¬ 
centages  submitted  also  ran  general¬ 
ly  between  5  and  10%. 

Stocks  Lower 

In  proportion  to  the  business  ex¬ 
pected,  stocks  will  be  lower  than  in 
1937 ;  whereas  40%  expected  a 
sales  increase,  only  13j4%  expected 
a  stock  increase,  45j^%  will  carry 
the  same  stock  as  last  year  and  41% 
will  show  a  decrease.  Only  35%  of 
those  expecting  an  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  will  increase  their  stock,  while 
30%  of  these  will  decrease  their 
stock,  and  35%  will  carry  the  same 
stock.  Of  those  expecting  to  meet 
1937’s  figures,  6j4%  will  increase 
their  stock,  50%  will  carry  the  same 
stock,  and  43j4%  expect  decrease. 
Of  those  expecting  a  decrease  from 
1937’s  volume  figures,  70%  will 
decrease  stock  and  the  rest  will 
carry  the  same  stock. 

A  number  of  those  indicating  de¬ 
creased  stock  showed  that  while  this 
applied  to  total  stock,  it  was  not 


necessarily  true  of  all  departments. 
The  decline  in  stocks  seems  pre¬ 
dicated  on  three  factors — (1)  that 
stores  will  enter  this  Christmas  Sea¬ 
son  with  lower  carry-over  inventor¬ 
ies  than  they  did  in  1937,  (2)  that 
they  will  be  more  cautious  in  their 
buying,  and,  (3)  that  commodity 
prices  are  down  so  that  lower  stock 
investment  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  stocking  of  fewer  units. 

Season  Opens  Thanksgiving 

The  majority  of  stores  consider 
the  Christmas  Season  as  opening 
immediately  after  Thanksgiving,  the 
dates  varying  among  November  25, 
26,  and  28.  A  fair  number  give 
dates  a  week  preceding  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  In  a  few  cases  stores  gave  De¬ 
cember  1  as  their  opening  date,  and 
two  or  three  scattered  their  dates  up 
to  as  late  as  December  15.  While 
there  are  some  variations,  the  ma¬ 
jority  have  their  stores  and  windows 
ready  for  the  Christmas  Season 
within  a  few  days  of  the  dates  given. 

Last  Year’s  Decorations  Will  Be 
Used  Again 

About  half  of  the  responding 
stores  stated  that  they  will  have 
their  decorating  supplies  in  the 
store  by  November  1  and  this  fig¬ 
ure  will  have  risen  to  over  90%  by 
November  15.  The  latest  date  cited 
for  having  supplies  in  the  store  was 


December  1.  Greens,  of  course,  in 
many  cases  come  in  later. 

Over  90%  of  the  stores  stated 
that  they  are  using  some  of  last 
year’s  decorations.  One  or  two  claim 
that  they  are  using  no  new  decora¬ 
tions  at  all.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  were  greatly  pleased  with  their 
success  in  rebuilding  and  recondi¬ 
tioning  supplies  used  in  previous 
years.  Almost  all  stressed  the  fact 
that  they  would  change  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  decorations  being  re-used, 
e.g.  that  decoration  appearing  on  the 
main  floor  would  reappear  in  the 
basement  and  on  upper  floors.  Ac¬ 
cepted  procedure  apparently  de¬ 
mands  that  the  location  of  decora¬ 
tions  be  shifted,  this  being  true  also 
of  stores  having  but  one  floor.  An 
interesting  idea  was  expressed  by 
one  correspondent  who  referred  to 
a  three  year  plan  on  supplies  by 
which  additions  were  made  every 
year,  the  general  effect  being,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  at  all  times  material  that  had 
previously  been  used. 

Special  Theme  in  Windows 

Somewhat  more  than  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  responding  stores  stated 
that  they  attempt  to  have  a  special 
theme  in  their  windows  and  in  some 
degree  or  other  to  carry  this  out 
throughout  the  store.  Sample  theme 
proposals  are :  “The  Christmas 
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Store”,  “Gifts  for  Everylxxiy”, 
“Old  Fashioned  Christmas”,  “Buy 
Practical  Gifts”,  and  of  course  in¬ 
numerable  variations  on  Santa 
Claus. 

The  great  majority  of  stores  will 
devote  their  windows  entirely  to 
merchandise,  although  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  will  make  some  attempts  at  in¬ 
stitutional  material  in  their  win¬ 
dows,  and  two  declared  that  their 
windows  will  be  entirely  institution¬ 
al. 

Practically  all  will  change  their 
windows  at  least  once  in  the  sea¬ 
son;  the  average  store  will  change 
its  windows  weekly,  and  some  will 
change  more  frequently.  About 
50%  will  not  change  their  back¬ 
grounds  throughout  the  Season. 


Leased  one-to-a-rity  at  $600  the  season  is  this  new,  novel  home  of  KRIS 
KRINCLE — also  styled  “KUTE”  because  he  appears  (human  and  responsive 
to  your  telephoned  requests)  only  3  inches  tail.  Youngsters  peek  in  center 
window,  limiting  audience  and  slowing  traffic — despite  which  many  contracts 
are  reported,  including  goodly  number  for  theatre  lobbies. 


Decorating  Expense  Equals  1937 

As  to  decorating  expense,  66% 
state  that  their  expense  will  equal 
1937,  17%  that  it  will  be  less  than 
1937,  and  17%  that  it  will  be  more. 
A  few  made  statements  showing 
that  their  low  decoration  costs  were 
due  to  unusually  large  sums  sjyent 
last  year. 

Variety  of  Advertising  Media 

The  usual  vast  variety  of  adver¬ 
tising  media  will  be  employed  this 
season — newspapers,  direct  mail, 
statement  stuffers,  Christmas  cata¬ 
logs,  radio,  billboards,  store  maga¬ 
zines,  telephone,  etc.  The  majority 
expect  to  employ  the  same  amount 
of  newspaper  space  as  last  year  and 
a  considerable  number  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  that  space — very  few  w'ill  de¬ 
crease  it.  The  majority  of  stores 
plan  to  rely  on  newspapers,  direct 
mail  and  customers’  statements.  Not 
very  many  proportionately  are  us¬ 
ing  radio  but  there  are  some  of  the 
very  smallest  in  the  group  that  are 
using  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  several  stores  which  stated  they 
expected  a  decrease  in  business  are 
increasing  their  advertising.  We 
quote  some  interesting  remarks  re¬ 
ceived  in  answer  to  this  question : 

“We  believe  our  money  is 
better  invested  in  extra  sales¬ 
people  than  in  advertising. 
Trade  will  come  to  the  store 
and  we  must  see  that  we  can 
take  care  of  it  w'hen  it  does.” 

“We  don’t  care  to  advertise 
through  billboards  or  by  the 
radio.  We  don’t  feel  that  we 
can  estimate  results.” 


Statement  Stuffers 

Christmas  catalogs  are  often  sent 
as  statement  stuffers  with  the  No¬ 
vember  statement.  Several  stores 
have  special  mailings  of  their  store 
magazine.  In  those  cases  where 
stores  do  have  magazines,  the 
Christmas  issue  is  sent  out  atniut 
the  same  time.  The  elaborateness  of 
the  direct  mail  pieces  and  statement 
stuffers  varies  considerably,  some 
practically  cataloging  the  store, 
whereas  others  attempt  to  highlight 
a  few  choice  items. 

Gift  Groupings 

The  practice  of  establishing  tables 
on  which  gift  merchandise  of  all 
types  at  a  set  price  will  l)e  collected 
will  be  widely  used.  There  will  also 
be  wide  usage  of  "gifts  for”  tables, 

i.  e.  “Gifts  for  Mother”,  “Gifts  for 
Father”,  “Gifts  for  Infants”,  etc. 
One  store  reports  that  it  will  have 
$1,  $3  and  $5  tables  on  the  main 
floor.  A  number  will  group  gifts  for 
children  by  ages.  The  prices  at 
which  gifts  will  be  collected  will  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
stores’  merchandise  chiefly — some, 
for  instance,  will  have  25^,  50^  and 
$1  tables.  We  cite  some  variations 
which  were  reported  in  the  answers 
to  this  question : 

1.  Complete  floor  called  “Treas¬ 
ure  Aisle”  in  which  merchandise 
from  all  over  the  store  is  grouijed 
by  price,  the  lowest  table  put  at  25^, 
the  highest  at  $5. 

2.  A  gift  section  on  the  main 
floor  with  prices  Ijetween  25f)  and 
$3. 

3.  A  $1  gift  shop  in  the  basement 
in  which  $1  goods  from  all  over  the 


store  are  grouped  Ijy  classification 
for  father,  mother,  infant,  home, 
etc.  This  merchandise  is  sold  in  the 
$1  shop  but  credit  is  given  the  de¬ 
partment  from  which  the  goods 
came. 

4.  Goods  grouped  by  accessory 
classification,  e.  g.  “gifts  for  smok¬ 
ers”,  “gifts  for  bridge  players”,  etc. 

Several  stores  report  that  they 
will  have  special  tables  of  these 
types  during  the  last  two  weeks,  in 
gift  departments.  One  states  that  it 
will  have  “price  tables”  the  week 
before  the  last  and  “gifts  for”  tables 
the  last  week.  Several  stores  will 
issue  pamphlets  in  the  store  listing 
"Gifts  for  Mother”,  etc. 

While  these  two  types  of  gift 
tables  in  the  majority  of  cases  ap¬ 
parently  will  be  used  to  collect 
goods  from  various  def>artments,  in 
several  cases  stores  reported  that 
they  will  have  gift  tables  by  price 
within  the  departments.  Three 
stores  reported  that  they  will  rear¬ 
range  their  table  displays  from  day 
to  day. 

Additional  Gift  Theme  Variations 

We  mention  here  some  other 
points  in  stores’  programs  which 
were  referred  to  in  connection  with 
this  question. 

1.  Every  day  during  the  Season 
a  different  item  will  be  designated 
as  a  “special”  and  personnel  will  l)e 
instructed  to  plug  it. 

2.  Gift  Week,  November  25  to 
December  3,  special  sales  in  each 
department. 

3.  Advertise  and  display  medium 
priced  goods  November  25  to  De¬ 
cember  5,  better  merchandise  De- 
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ceniber  5  to  19,  cheaper  merchan¬ 
dise  the  last  week. 

4.  Play  up  combination  items  in 
departments,  e.  g.  tie,  handkerchief 
and  shirt;  blanket  and  l)ed  spread; 
sweater  and  skirt.  Gift  bo.xing  is 
stressed. 

5.  Multiple  items,  of  course,  are 
an  all  year  procedure  hut  many 
stores  count  on  gift  iMjxing  to  help 
them  along  this  line. 

6.  Some  stores  are  i)laying  up  a 
corner  for  men  in  the  furniture  de¬ 
partment,  e.  g.  arm  chairs,  desks, 
etc. 

7.  Others  install  a  table  of  gifts 
for  women  in  the  men’s  section. 

Special  Christmas  Items 

One  of  the  questions  asked  dealt 
with  items  being  stocked  for  Christ¬ 
mas  business  alone.  Christmas 
cards  and  decorations,  of  course, 
lead  the  list.  A  large  number  of 
stores  take  on  toys  especially  for 
Christmas,  and,  of  course,  practical¬ 
ly  all  stores  which  do  carry  toys 
regularly  extend  their  lines  for  the 
Season.  A  number  of  those  not 
carrying  toys  take  on  dolls  es^xicial- 
ly  for  Christmas.  The  majority 
greatly  expand  their  lines  on  gifts 
and  novelties  of  all  sorts,  many 
stores  taking  on  these  lines  esj^ecial- 
ly  for  Christmas  but  the  majority 
merely  expanding  lines  presently 
carried.  Chrome,  brass  and  wood 
novelties,  glass,  china,  and  silver¬ 
ware,  cosmetic  novelties,  stationery, 
men’s  jewelry,  pottery,  men’s  leath¬ 
er  goods,  sports  efiuipment,  arti¬ 
ficial  flower  decorations,  books,  and 
candy  are  among  the  items  stocked 
especially  for  Christmas  or  greatly 
increased.  A  great  numlier  of  stores 
mentioned  merely  that  they  especial¬ 
ly  stocked  gift  items  to  sell  at  vari¬ 
ous  prices.  Among  the  departments 
in  which  a  great  many  stores  de¬ 
clared  they  added  to  their  usual 
lines  were  lingerie,  leather  goods, 
toilet  articles,  manicure  sets,  cos¬ 
metics,  hosiery,  bags,  men’s  robes 
and  slipijers,  umbrellas,  handker¬ 
chiefs. 

A  numljer  of  stores  state  that 
they  are  anxious  to  avoid  stocking 
special  Christmas  merchandise,  but 
they  represent  the  great  minority. 
The  majority,  in  addition  to  extend¬ 
ing  their  lines,  plan  on  higher  price 
lines  in  all  regular  departments. 

Featuring  Practical  Gifts 

One  of  the  most  impcjrtant  ques¬ 
tions  at  Christmas  time  is  that  deal¬ 


ing  with  the  conflict  between  prac¬ 
tical  and  essentially  gift  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  question  directed  to  as¬ 
certain  what  would  l)e  done  to  fea¬ 
ture  practical  goods  this  Christmas 
drew  stmie  interesting  replies.  A 
numlx.‘r  of  stores  indicated  that  they 
would  make  their  chief  appeal  on 
practical  g<KHls,  feeling  that  here 
was  where  real  volume  lay.  One  of 
the  most  ctjinmon  devices  used  is 
that  of  displaying  ])ractical  gootls  in 
gift  i)ackages.  This  is  an  especially 
forceful  device  in  tho.se  areas  which 
are  hard  hit  financially,  several 
stores  ixjinted  out.  The  idea  of 
stressing  “gifts  that  they  can  wear’’ 
to  build  u])  the  apparel  field  will  be 
widely  u.sed.  Apix-als  will  be  made 
to  “dress  uj)  for  your  visit  home”. 
A  nuinlKT  of  stores  rejwrt  especial¬ 
ly  gotid  apparel  sales  in  December. 
Along  the  same  lines  as  “gifts  they 
can  wear”  is  the  theme  of  “gifts  that 
endure”. 

The  Lay-away  Plan 

Perhaps  the  strongest  device  on 
practical  giHMls,  particularly  on 
larger  items,  is  the  lay-away  plan. 
This  will  l)e  used  as  extensively  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  Stores  having 
this  plan  publicize  it  as  widely  as 
l)ossible  and  a  numl)er  of  them  re- 
ix)rt  great  success  with  it.  The 
cam|)aigns  usually  start  in  OctolxT 
and  are  aimed  at  wheel  goods,  house 
furnishings,  appliances,  apparel,  etc. 
Several  .stores  conducting  lay-away 
plans  have  all  payments  after  the 
initial  one  made  at  a  .special  desk 
and  not  in  the  department  w’here  the 
purchase  was  made.  The  Christmas 
Club  and  other  such  clubs  are  a 
variation  of  this  idea. 

Variations  on  Practical  Gifts 
Another  suggestion  for  pu.shing 
useful  gifts  is  an  appeal  to  families 
to  ix)ol  their  gifts  and  buy  father  a 
suit  or  buy  the  house  a  radio,  etc. 
Several  stores  report  they  will  keep 
home  furnishings  and  appliances  on 
the  main  floor  and  high-light  the  de¬ 
partments  by  siiecial  sale  lKK)ths, 
etc.  A  number  of  stores  reiK)rt  tliat 
they  have  done  well  with  men's  ap¬ 
parel.  furs,  evening  gowns  and 
wraps,  occasional  furniture,  appli¬ 
ances,  dra|ies  and  curtains,  etc.  in 
December  and  that  the  advertising, 
window  and  display  space  given 
these  items  have  ])roven  justified. 
The  gift  wrap  element  is  held  very 
important  in  the  di.splay  of  these 
items. 


“The  gifts  from  your  own  hands” 
idea  will  he  used  by  a  number  of 
stores  to  promote  sales  of  yarns, 
rugs,  laces,  even  piece  goods.  Din- 
nerware  and  linens  will  be  played 
up  in  line  with  Chri.stmas  parties 
and  gatherings. 

Appeals  to  Children 

One  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  Christmas  questionnaire 
mu.st  necessarily  be  aimed  at  the 
store’s  plans  to  make  itself  attrac¬ 
tive  to  children.  The  usual  great 
variety  of  plans  has  l)een  indicated 
with  Santa  Claus,  of  course,  lead¬ 
ing  all  the  rest.  A  considerable 
numl)er  of  those  stores  having  toy 
departments  are  planning  to  give 
them  more  space  this  year.  Santa 
Claus’  presence  in  a  numlx*r  of 
cases  is  directly  proportional  to  vol¬ 
ume.  In  some  stores  he  will  appear 
only  on  Saturdays.  In  others  he  will 
api)ear  only  in  the  last  week  before 
Christmas.  In  some  cases  Santa 
Claus  appears  only  on  the  day  the 
toy  department  opens.  In  a  number 
of  smaller  towns  Santa  Claus  is  co- 
oi^erative  and  travels  from  store  to 
store  making  appearances.  In  some 
cases  Santa  Claus  will  give  gifts. 
These  gifts  include  Ixwklets,  magic 
slates,  whistles,  balloons,  masks, 
cardboard  jxjpguns,  buttons  bearing 
jjictures  of  Santa  Claus,  Mickey 
Mouse,  Snow  White,  etc.  Some 
Santa  Clauses  give  surprise  pack¬ 
ages  to  children  but  require  25f  in 
exchange. 

Some  Additional  Variations 

In  some  stores  Santa  Claus  is 
being  replaced  by  other  attractions. 
One  store  will  construct  an  Indian 
tepee  and  import  Indians  from  a 
nearby  reservation.  Several  will 
have  movies  for  children  at  stated 
times.  A  miniature  pii>e  organ 
played  by  a  doll  will  be  featured 
in  some  toy  departments.  Other 
entertainments  are  planned.  Some 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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As  the  BUYING  OFFICES  See  It 


The  Merchandising  Division  asked  several  of  the  buying 
offices  how  Christmas  prospects  look  from  where  they're 
sitting.  The  answer  is  that  with  the  quantity  of  new  goods 
offered  and  the  attractive  prices  at  which  they  are  available, 
all  that's  needed  to  make  a  fine  Christmas  season  is  intelli¬ 
gent  merchandising.  Here  is  the  report  in  detail. 


Good  values  for  the  consumer 
— a  fairly  high  unit  sales  vol¬ 
ume  —  the  development  of 
many  attractive  new  items  by  gift 
manufacturers — large  sales  of  “prac¬ 
tical”  gifts — these  are  some  of  the 
highlights  brought  out  in  discussing 
the  coming  Christmas  season  with 
representatives  of  several  leading 
buying  offices. 

All  the  merchandisers  and  sales 
promotion  heads  with  whom  the 
question  was  discussed  paid  tribute 
to  the  manufacturers  for  thinking  in 
terms  of  novelty  and  producing 
lines  markedly  different  from  the 
usual  “staple”  lines  of  seasons  past. 
All  members  of  the  industry  realize 
that  to  keep  volume  up  they  must 
depend  on  fresh  and  modem  items, 
and  manufacturers  of  gift  lines  are 
specially  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
this  year  they  will  have  to  face 
heavy  competition  from  the  sale  of 
many  practical  items  to  be  used  as 
gifts. 

The  offices  visited  are,  as  usual, 
seeking  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
specialized  services  they  offer  their 
clients  in  helping  to  build  a  success¬ 
ful  season.  The  sales  promotion 
plans,  catalogues,  and  reports  on 
various  lines  are  even  more  com¬ 
plete  this  year  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  should  be  very 
helpful  in  launching  a  really  suc¬ 
cessful  season. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  comments: 
DAN  SEMAN,  Kirby  Block  & 
Company : 

“There  are  so  many  new  items 
in  the  market  today,  that  a  live-wire 
buyer  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
building  successful  lines  provided 


he  is  open-minded  in  his  buying. 

“This  year  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  non-gift  line.  Among  the  items 
which  now  fall  into  the  gift  cate¬ 
gory  are,  for  instance,  towel  sets. 
Celanese  comforters  will  be  a  big 
item  at  $10.95,  as  well  as  chenille 
bed  spreads  at  $5.95.  All  wool 
blankets  are  also  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important  as  gift  items. 

“Prices  are  far  down  in  many  de¬ 
partments  so  that  values  this  Christ¬ 
mas  season  will  be  startling.  Table 
lamps  selling  from  $2.98  to  $5.00 
are  very  attractive,  as  are  the  floor 
lamps  retailing  at  less  than  $10.00. 
There  are  a  numlier  of  new  novel¬ 
ties  that  will  do  an  astonishing 
amount  of  business  this  season,  such 
as  watch  compacts,  combination 
lighter  and  cigarette  cases  and  cut 
crystal  dresser  sets. 

“In  the  ready-to-wear  deimrt- 
ment  many  items  will  keep  the  sales 
personnel  busy  this  Christmas.  New 
‘shortie’  coats  and  brief  fur  jackets 
as  well  as  the  long  wraps  will  all 
lie  very  important.  Fur  scarfs  will 
again  be  priced  for  volume  business. 
There  is  an  entirely  new  set-up  in 
ready-to-wear  ski  apparel  due  to  the 
introduction  of  Byrd  cloth  ski 
clothes,  popularly  priced,  instead  of 
the  usual  heavy  woolen  suits. 

“The  vogue  for  monograms  on 
all  apparel  continues  unabated. 
Popular  items  on  which  monograms 
are  ‘musts’  include  scarfs,  pocket- 
books,  shirts  and  jewelry.  Incident¬ 
ally  there  is  an  even  newer  vogue 
for  using  full  names  instead  of 
monograms  on  many  articles  of  ap¬ 
parel.  Both  monograms  and  full 
names  are  now  extensively  used,  of 


course,  on  many  items  of  popular 
priced  apparel. 

“Jewelry  will  have  a  much  better 
acceptance  this  year,  especially 
lockets,  cameos,  colored  stones  and 
all  the  heavier  costume  jewelry. 
This  rise  in  popularity  is  due,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  the  eighteenth  century  in¬ 
fluence  in  ready-to-wear  and  the 
consequent  call  for  heavier  jewelry. 

“As  to  men’s  wear,  I  believe  the 
vogue  for  matching  slacks  and 
shirt  combinations  will  continue  and 
will  lie  a  big  item  in  pre-holiday 
sales.  These  will  be  especially  popu¬ 
lar  in  fall  materials  and  colors.  The 
sweater  picture  has  changed — there 
will  be  a  big  vogue  for  the  leather 
front  combination  sweater-jacket. 
All  together,  color  will  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  note  in  men’s  wear  during  this 
new  season.” 

*  ^  * 

IRVING  I.  DAUM,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  head  of  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co. 
Inc.,  strongly  agrees  with  Mr. 
Seman : 

“This  Christmas  Season  is  going 
to  be  a  novelty  season.  It  will  be 
a  fine  opportunity  to  merchandise 
novelties,  whereas  in  the  past  stores 
have  been  apt  to  depend  too  much 
on  staple  gifts.  This  year  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  done  a  much  better 
job.  They  have  given  us  a  larger 
selection  of  items  of  all  kinds  in¬ 
cluding  new  types  of  toys  and  in¬ 
teresting  costume  jewelry.  Incident¬ 
ally,  there  is  now  developing  a  very- 
definite  style  tie-in  between  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  and  the  ready-to-wear 
the  stores  are  handling.  Jewelry  of 
all  kinds  will  be  both  big  and  im¬ 
portant  this  season. 
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“VVe  are  advising  our  stores  to 
feature  the  usual  sjxsrt  holiday  de¬ 
partments  this  year  and  among  other 
departures  we  are  asking  the  stores 
to  push  ready-to-wear  as  practical 
gifts.  We  feel  that  retailers  can  do 
a  fine  institutional  job  in  suggesting 
a  great  number  of  practical  gifts 
which  will  appeal  to  many  custom¬ 
ers  in  cases  where  they  cannot  de¬ 
cide  what  to  buy  in  the  usual  gift 
lines. 

“As  I  have  mentioned  above,  jew¬ 
elry  will  be  very  imix>rtant  this 
year.  The  manufacturers  have  done 
a  magnificent  creative  job,  introduc¬ 
ing  a  fresh  note  of  variety  and  new¬ 
ness  into  their  products.  Generally 
si)eaking  this  season’s  jewelry  will 
be  very  elaborate.  Large  pieces  in¬ 
cluding  cameos,  metal  leaves,  sul¬ 
tanas  and  rhinestone  pieces  will  be 
much  in  demand.  Accessories  will 
also  be  very  important  this  year  be¬ 
cause  manufacturers  and  retailers 
are  giving  more  and  more  attention 
to  color  and  to  the  color  relation¬ 
ship  of  wearing  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Another  line  which  should 
be  strong  this  Christmas  is  house 
linens.  These  make  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  useful  gifts,  and  I  lielieve 
a  good  job  could  be  done  in  intelli¬ 
gent  merchandising  of  this  line. 

“Men’s  furnishings  will  also  l)e 
important  because  there  is  a  new- 
feeling  for  color  in  men’s  styles.  In 
the  same  way,  men’s  accessories 
should  be  very  big  this  year. 

“Finally,  in  line  with  the  new  in¬ 
terest  in  color  and  with  manufac¬ 
turers’  efforts  to  bring  out  products 
that  are  really  different  from  what 
we  have  seen  in  the  past,  the  new 
fabrics  of  all  kinds  should  lend  a 
modern  and  exciting  note  to  dis¬ 
plays  during  this  Christmas  Season. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  tendency 
of  most  stores  is  to  l)egin  the  sea¬ 
son  earlier  this  year  in  an  effort  to 
stretch  the  holiday  buying  |^riod. 


As  a  consequence  it  has  become 
necessary  for  most  retailers  to  be¬ 
gin  making  preparations  this  sea¬ 
son  much  earlier  than  in  the  past. 

“I  believe  that  stores  able  to  line 
up  complete  stocks  and. new  goods 
and  to  make  proper  use  of  their  dis¬ 
play  facilities  will  find  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  a  fine  season 
not  only  in  the  departments  that  I 
have  mentioned  but  in  all  other 
lines  as  well.’’ 

«  *  « 

R.  J.  KRIECHBAUM,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  McGreevey,  Wening  & 
Howell  reports: 

“Jewelry  will  be  big  this  year, 
especially  the  popular  costume  jew¬ 
elry  including  cameos  and  large 
pieces.  One  important  news  item  is 
the  fact  that  pearls  are  back  again. 
Gloves,  of  course,  are  always  good 
and  this  year  the  new  ‘walled’  glove 
will  be  very  popular. 

“As  to  ready-to-wear,  it  will  be  a 
big  color  season.  Wine  and  spice 
are  the  important  colors.  Colors 
will  be  much  more  important  this 
year  but  as  usual  black  will  prob¬ 
ably  l)e  the  most  important  shade. 
This  should  also  be  a  good  season 
for  accessories  due  to  the  color  in¬ 
fluence. 

“Coming  to  the  bad  features,  we 
may  definitely  expect  that  some 
homefurnishing  lines  will  be  off  bad¬ 
ly,  possibly  as  much  as  40  percent. 
Household  furnishings,  floor  cover¬ 
ings  and  major  appliances  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  group. 

“.Among  the  usual  gift  items 
which  will  still  be  good  this  year 
due  to  better  use  of  color  and  l)etter 
packaging  we  may  include  coinl), 
brush  and  mirror  sets,  pillows, 
closet  accessories,  etc.  Solid  color 
|X)ttery  made  in  different  conven¬ 
ient  sizes  and  usually  with  Mexican 
motifs  makes  a  good  gift  and  is 
quite  inexpensive. 

“As  to  men’s  furnishings,  the 
ordinary  leather  jackets  are  losing 
ground.  Volume  is  being  obtained 
in  the  suede  jackets  only  in  the 
cheap  end,  priced  at  $2.35  and  $2.65. 
Combination  leather  and  fabric 
jackets  are  good  and  the  slack  and 
shirt  combinations  are  still  good 
sellers.  These  latter  are  now  being 
made  in  fall  fabrics  and  colors. 

“Generally  speaking  we  expect  a 
very  good  Christmas  business.  It 
may  be  a  little  ahead  or  a  little  be¬ 
hind  last  vear.’’ 


A.  A.  McCarty,  numaging  di¬ 
rector  of  Cavendish  Trading  Cor- 
ixiration,  also  expects  a  good  sea¬ 
son,  feeling  that  practical  gifts  will 
be  specially  important: 

“Wearing,apparel,  especially  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  infants’,  will  be  pushed 
this  season.  It  has  been  a  poor  sea¬ 
son  so  far,  due  to  the  lack  of  ready 
cash.  I  believe  practical  gifts  will 
Ik;  especially  important  this  year. 
Fur  coats  will  also  be  good  due  to 
lower  prices  in  furs.  Both  jackets 
and  long  fur  coats  should  have  sat¬ 
isfactory  sales.  House  dresses  show 
good  promise  particularly  if  they 
are  in  the  right  style. 

“The  usual  Christmas  staples 
such  as  pocketbooks,  hosiery  and 
gloves  will  probably  have  a  very 
satisfactory  season. 

“Although  colors  are  being  push¬ 
ed,  black  will  still  be  good. 

“Monograms,  of  course,  are  im- 
IMDrtant  in  wearing  apparel. 

“Housewares  will  not  be  as  good 
as  they  were  last  year. 

“.'Vs  to  men’s  furnishings,  the  last 
Hash  is  that  a  new  sport  suit  for 
men  will  lie  very  important.  It  will 
be  a  four-piece  combination  in  two 
or  more  colors  consisting  of  two 
pairs  of  slacks,  one  sport  shirt  and 
one  sport  jacket.  This  whole  outfit 
may  retail  for  as  low  as  $22.  There 
is  also  a  new  sport  jacket  designed 
much  like  a  regular  jacket  but  with¬ 
out  any  collar  so  that  it  can  be 
worn  with  an  open  sport  shirt. 
These  items  point  to  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  development  in  men’s  fashions, 
that  is  the  increasing  acceptance  of 
comfortable  sport  clothes  for  wear 
it!  the  city  and  on  practically  all  oc¬ 
casions. 

“Sportswear  will  be  big  this 
Christmas  and  I  believe  that  more 
and  more  men  are  taking  to  using 
these  comfortable  garments  w'hen- 
ever  possible. 

“I  exjiect  this  season  will  be  a 
good  one  with  a  slight  increase  over 
last  year.’’ 

«  * 

.All  in  all,  these  comments  should 
be  very  encouraging  to  the  retailer 
who  may  be  wondering  just  what 
to  expect  in  the  way  of  Christmas 
business.  The  opinions  of  these  men 
in  the  markets  are  fairly  unani¬ 
mous:  “New  goods,  attractive 

prices  and  intelligent  merchandising 
should  add  up  to — a  fine  Christmas 
season  !’* 
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News  in  Community  Promotions 

By  JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Last  year  in  Allentown,  Pa^  this  dazzlingly  lighted  scene 
of  the  Nativity  was  set  up  in  the  city  square. 


WHAT  sort  of  a  community 
Christmas  program  have  the 
merchants  of  your  town  up 
their  sleeve  this  year? 

Is  it  arresting  and  different? 
Will  it  serve  to  infuse  your  whole 
city  with  a  warm  glow  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  long  weeks  before 
the  holidays  arrive?  Will  it  really 
help  to  bring  the  customers  crowd¬ 
ing  into  your  stores? 

What  retailers  can  do  through 
cooperation  to  promote  Christmas  is 
far  too  exhaustive  a  subject  to  be 
treated  here  adequately.  You  al¬ 
ready  know  many  of  the  answers 
through  previous  efforts — the  sim¬ 
ple  schemes  for  lighting  your 
streets,  having  Santa  arrive  by 
plane  and  be  greeted  by  the  Mayor, 
the  trimming  of  a  huge  tree  in  the 
city  square. 

But  let’s  make  Christmas  1938 
different,  one  that  will  add  a  new 
glow'  to  the  Christmas  lights  in  your 
town  as  your  customers  see  them. 

Here  are  a  few  ideas  successfully 
worked  out  in  various  cities  which 
may  help  you  in  polishing  up  your 
program  this  year. 

Instead  of  having  a  half-dozen 
Santa  Clauses  to  confuse  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  your  town  this  year  and 


comj)el  parents  to  tell  little  white 
lies,  why  not  a  community  Santa 
Claus  in  an  igloo  in  the  public 
sfiuare?  Canton,  Ohio  found  that  a 
g(H)d  idea.  It  put  Santa  at  his  igloo 
in  the  square  on  November  27  to 
greet  children  until  Christmas.  A 
letter-box  on  the  igloo  received 
“letters  to  Santa”,  a  number  of 
w'hich  were  printed  each  day  in  the 
local  palmer. 

Street  Lighting 

And  if  you  have  a  public  square 
why  not  get  away  from  the  prosaic 
sidewalk  lighting  as  does  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  ?  Last  year  merchants 
there  reproduced  the  Nativity  scene 
in  a  blaze  of  light  surrounding  the 
foot  of  a  large  monument  and 
Hanked  each  corner  with  a  huge 
illuminated  candle. 

Or  if  you  are  lacking  trolley  poles 
or  sufficient  light  standards  along 
your  streets  on  which  to  drape  your 
strings  of  Christmas  lighting,  take 
a  tip  from  Warren,  Ohio  which  had 
the  same  problem.  The  merchants 
there  concentrated  all  the  lighting 
in  Court  House  Park  in  the  center 
of  the  city.  The  park  was  lined 
with  lights  and  the  seven  sidewalks 
leading  to  the  Court  House  through 


the  park  were  also  brightened  by 
lights.  To  top  it  off  strings  of 
lights  were  placed  on  the  dome  of 
the  Court  House  to  form  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  great  bell.  The  effect  of 
the  display  is  such  that  air  passen¬ 
gers  have  dubbed  it  “the  jewel 
1k)x.” 

Music  and  Parades 

To  keep  the  air  with  music 
bravely  ringing  this  Christmas  why 
not  emulate  Morristown,  N.  J.  or 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  which  broadcast 
Yule  carols  from  amplifiers  at 
choice  locations  in  the  city’s  shop¬ 
ping  area?  In  Watertown  the  am¬ 
plifier  was  located  on  the  roof  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
and  fed  by  recordings.  In  Morris¬ 
town,  a  loud  speaking  system  was 
installed  in  the  tower  of  one  of  the 
downtown  churches,  and  the  music 
originated  at  the  organ  of  the 
church. 

A  parade?  They  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  as  a  near 
Thanksgiving  event  to  usher  in  the 
Christmas  season.  But  make  it  a 
good  parade.  Kansas  City,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  The  Kansas  City 
Star  had  one  with  floats  depicting 
currently  popular  comic  characters 
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Cooperation  among  the  stores  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  results  in  highly  effective  Christmas 
promotions,  with  each  store  benefiting  from 
the  cumulative  efforts  of  all.  Most  important 
is  that  the  literally  precious  atposphere  of 
sentiment  can  be  created  and  consistently 
carried  through.  Cooperation  may  also  be 
the  answer  to  price-slashing,  gift-wrapping 
charges,  and  returns. 


and  Mother  Goose  figures.  A 
smaller  city,  Roswell,  New  Mexico, 
obtained  etiual  interest  at  consider¬ 
ably  less  cost  by  a  parade  in  which 
5000  school  children  rode  in  cars 
in  a  caravan  through  the  city,  with 
Santa  Claus  in  the  lead.  Passing 
the  community  “tree”,  each  child 
was  given  a  box  of  candy.  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  in  the  manner  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Macy  parade  created  35  huge 
comic  lialloon  figures  for  a  Noah’s 
Ark  parade,  led  by  a  band,  and 
Santa  riding  on  a  fire  engine.  In 
several  cities  children  are  invited  to 
join  the  Christmas  parade,  dressing 
themselves  as  Mother  Goose  char¬ 
acters.  with  prizes  awarded  for  the 
best  costumes.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
added  to  its  procession  of  floats, 
reindeer,  Santa  Claus  and  other 
features,  25  high  school  bands  and 
3000  marchers.  In  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
Santa  arrived  with  a  glittering 
parade  of  Eskimo  dogs,  Shetland 
ponies,  living  toys  and  fairyland 
floats. 

If  your  town  is  situated  on  a  river 
as  is  Jacksonville,  why  not  try  the 
idea  of  merchants  there  of  having 
Santa  arrive  for  your  parade  on  a 
ship  at  night?  In  Jacksonville,  the 
ship  moving  into  the  harbor  pre¬ 
sented  a  dramatic  spectacle — it  was 
lighted  from  mast-top  to  bow  and 
stern  as  it  sailed  into  the  dock  in 
the  downtown  section  of  the  city. 
Elves  swarmed  alxmt  Santa  on  the 
deck.  A  chorus  of  200  voices  was 
heard  through  an  amplifying  sys¬ 
tem.  Fireworks  rocketed  into  the 
sky  in  a  colorful  display.  When  the 
boat  was  docked,  Santa  rode  into 
the  city  at  the  head  of-  a  parade  in 
a  float  resembling  a  sleigh. 

Raising  the  Curtain 

This  is  probably  not  an  original 
idea  to  you,  but  many  towms  make 
the  turning  on  of  lights  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  a  special  feature.  Colorado 
Springs,  for  example,  does  it  this 
way.  Everything  is  all  set  before 
Thanksgiving  Day  but  no  lights  are 
turned  on  at  that  time.  The  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  following  that  holiday 
the  lights  are  turned  on  in  a  sudden 
blaze  of  light.  A  band-concert  has 
lured  crowds  into  the  downtown 
streets  in  advance  of  the  event,  and 
when  the  lights  go  on  there  is  a 
great  cheer  from  the  crowd  and 
much  blaring  of  automobile  horns. 

If  you  have  close  relationships 
with  your  Chamber  of  Commerce 


and  utility  company  it’s  a  good  idea, 
and  one  that  creates  a  lot  of  publici¬ 
ty,  to  sponsor  a  home  lighting  con¬ 
test.  Incidentally,  it’s  also  a  boon 
to  the  stores  which  sell  decorative 
and  lighting  material  for  dressing 
up  homes  in  the  contest.  It  gives  a 
Christmas  note  to  the  streets 
throughout  the  city. 

“Shop  Early”  Promotion 

“Shop  Early”  campaigns  are  an¬ 
cient  in  conception  but  many  are 
carried  on  with  a  great  degree  of 
effectiveness.  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  instance,  used  the  slogan,  “Uncle 
Sam  Says  Buy  Now — Mail  Early”, 
and  carried  it  through  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  promotional  program  includ¬ 
ing  street  car  signs,  both  exterior 
and  interior,  signs  on  trucks,  mo¬ 
tion  picture  trailer,  radio  talks, 
news])aper  publicity,  shopping  news, 
and  a  Goodyear  blimp. 

Street  Decorations 

Many  communities  have  sought 
ways  to  vary  the  usual  street  decora¬ 
tions  of  trimmed  spruce  and  cedar 
trees,  or  plain  strings  of  lights.  In 
Boulder,  Colorado,  merchants  made 
large  story-book  cutouts  which  were 
attached  to  light  poles  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  had  streamers  of  lights  strung 
across  the  streets.  Synthetic  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  made  of  stiff  cardlxtard, 
painted  in  fanciful  designs,  and 
with  lights  inserted  as  on  an  electric 
sign,  were  mounted  on  light  ix)les. 
Peoria,  Ill.,  decorates  10  blocks  with 
each  lamp  post  enclosed  and  mount¬ 
ed  with  a  Santa  Claus  head,  holly, 
appropriate  Christmas  figures,  etc. 
in  a  color  scheme  of  red.  yellow  and 
green.  On  the  top  of  each  standard 
at  intersections  is  a  four  foot  illumi¬ 
nated  candle.  Many  towns  have  got¬ 
ten  away  from  the  usual  sidewalk 
light  strings,  by  arranging  them  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  canopy  across 
the  main  street,  interspersed  with 


laurel  and  wreathes. 

Memphis  did  its  Christmas  deco¬ 
rating  in  a  different  way.  Spanning 
the  streets  were  ropes  of  greenery, 
cut-out  bells  and  stars,  papier 
mache  reindeer  and  natural  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  on  eight  foot  towers.  The 
world’s  largest  Santa  Claus  in  Court 
Square  serves  as  the  focal  point  of 
decoration.  Songs  and  Christmas 
music  broadcast  from  loud  speakers 
from  papier  mache  medieval  carol 
singers  mounted  on  towers  on  prin¬ 
cipal  retail  streets,  and  life  size  cut¬ 
out  soldiers  on  lamp  posts  add  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  scene. 

And  More  Ideas 

The  radio  is  an  excellent  device 
for  spreading  the  Christmas  spirit  in 
a  community  program.  Most  com¬ 
monly  it  is  used  to  carry  the  voice 
of  Santa  to  children  in  their  homes, 
and  for  broadcasting  Christmas 
music.  But  it  can  be  successfully 
used  also  for  transmitting  dramatic 
programs,  with  high  school  children 
playing  the  roles. 

If  your  town  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  city  recreation  depart¬ 
ment,  don’t  omit  it  from  your 
Christmas  program.  It  can  be  most 
useful  in  organizing  your  parade, 
or  staging  a  Christmas  “festival”. 

Apart  from  Christmas  promotion, 
merchants  have  found  many  other 
l)rofitable  sources  of  cooperation 
during  the  season.  Check  them  in 
your  town :  an  agreement  on  charges 
for  gift-wrapping,  a  limitation  on 
after  Christmas  returns,  or  an  un¬ 
derstanding  concerning  the  slashing 
of  toy  prices  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Whatever  plans  you  make  for 
Christmas,  weigh  them  in  terms  of 
what  they  will  mean  in  bringing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  your  store.  Remember 
that  anything  that  heightens  the 
Christmas  sentiment  will  directly  or 
indirectly  produce  that  result. 
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Boston  Conference  on  Distribution 


Retail  Organization  of  the  Future 


By  N.  BAUOL  SCOTT 

Research  and  Planning  Manager,  Harrods,  Ltd.,  London 


for  articles  that  will  be  used  to¬ 
gether.  Indeed,  the  si^ecialty  shop  is 
winning  out  along  this  very  line  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  a  notable  trend 
for  the  specialty  shop  to  extend  its 
line  of  goods  into  associated  mer¬ 
chandise — associated,  that  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  consumer  usage, 
c.g.,  shoe  shops  now  keep  stockings. 


IHE  presentation  of  articles  in  ens,  rayon,  and  cotton.  I  suggest 

a  department  store  should  be  by  instead  a  classification  of  fabrics  for 

types  of  customer  rather  than  j  lingerie 

types  of  merchandise.  In  many 

_  j  •  2.  evening  gowns, 

es  you  see  efforts  towards  this;  , 

instance,  a  “bridge  department”  afternoon  dresses, 

:re  you  get  tables,  chairs,  play-  4.  suitings, 

cards,  lamps,  cocktails,  cigar-  5.  coats, 

s,  etc.,  all  brought  together;  also  q  summer  and  sportswear, 

ivinter  sports  department”  where  7  linings 

can  buy  Skates  and  skating 

ts,  skiing  clothes,  woolen  socks,  Ihis  is  only  a  suggested  classi- 
gloves.  But  this  re-classifica-  fication,  and  not  meant  to  be  ex- 
I  of  merchandise  is  in  its  infancy  baustive  or  to  suit  the  requirements 
cannot  begin  to  develop  as  long  stores.  However,  the  point 

the  buyer  is  also  sales  manager  ^  vv’ish  to  make  is  that  all  material 
his  department.  I  have  heard  suitable  for  underwear  would  be 
ms  from  various  department  carried  in  a  lingerie  section ;  a  cus- 
■es  that  they  have  separated  buy-  tomer  would  find  there  crepe  de 
and  selling.  On  investigation  ‘^hine  in  lingerie  colors  only,  while 
;  has  rarely  proved  to  be  so.  Say  other  crepe  de  chine  would  l)e  in 
at  you  will,  the  buyer  and  the  the  section  according  to  the  type  of 
er  outlook  still  dominate  the  garment  that  the  customer  wishes 
lation.  This  must  be  completely  to  make.  The  lingerie  section  would 
ersed  before  we  can  say  that  the  carry  lace  for  trimming  pur- 

sumer’s  wants  are  being  honest-  I^ses.  The  piece  goods  section,  as 
met.  I  am  proposing,  therefore,  ^  whole,  would  include  paper  pat- 
classify  customers  by  types,  to  terns,  sewing  machines,  and  certain 
ange  merchandise  accordingly,  haberdashery  items  such  as  pins, 

1  to  have  sales  managers  instead  needles,  scissors,  and  sewing  silks, 
buyers  for  each  customer  group.  The  problem  arises  right  through 
ese  sales  managers  would  have  the  merchandise  carried  by  de- 
hing  to  do  with  mark-up.  Their  partment  stores.  I  have  here  a 
in  function  would  be  to  produce  bulletin  issued  by  a  training  d^art- 
isfied  customers.  ment  to  assist  the  salesclerks  in  di¬ 

recting  customers.  Under  “ride”  I 
Examples  in  Piece  Goods  riding  hats  in  the  millinery,  if 

Let  us  see  how  we  could  reor-  a  lx)wler,  in  the  men’s  hats  depart- 
lize  our  piece-goods  section.  I  ment;  riding  shirt  in  the  blouse  de- 
c  you,  does  your  wife  go  into  a  partment ;  riding  crop  in  the  ani- 
ire  to  buy  a  piece  of  linen  or  a  mal  requisites  (saddlery).  The 
igth  of  rayon?  No,  she  goes  to  training  department  may  be  carry- 

material  for  a  sports  dress,  for  ing  out  its  duties  admirably,  but  is 

evening  dress,  or  for  under-  it  sense? 

•thes.  Why  not,  therefore,  ar-  How  can  you  expect  the  customer 
ige  the  departments  in  this  way  to  buy  associated  merchandise  if  you 

r  her  convenience?  At  present  associate  together  what  one  manu- 

e  may  not  find  the  material  she  facturer  happens  to  make  rather 

ints  for  a  dress  in  the  plain  silks,  than  what  the  customer  requires? 

lile  the  very  thing  she  wants  is  The  department  store  is  offering  no 

rking  in  the  print  section.  The  better  service  than  the  specialty  buyer  ( 

?ce  goods  section  is  usually  divid-  shop  if  it  sends  customers  from  classificai 

up,  at  present,  into  silks,  wool-  counter  to  counter  and  floor  to  floor  (Cc 


Outstanding  in  retailer  interest 
among  the  addresses  at  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution  last  month 
were  those  delivered  by  Fred  Lazarus, 
Jr.,  and  N.  Baliol  Scott.  Both  ad¬ 
dresses  laid  special  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  revising  the  present  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization  in  order  to 
promote  better  selling. 

Mr.  Lazarus  presented  a  plan  to 
make  the  buyer  the  Department  Mana¬ 
ger,  responsible  for  all  phases  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  and  responsible  to  a 
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Boston  Conference  on  Distribution 


Development  of  Elxecutive  Leaders 
for  Distribution  of  the  Future 

By  FRED  LAZARUS.  JR. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Retailing  is  no  longer  trad¬ 
ing  dollars  for  goods.  It  has 
left  its  brokerage  stage.  The 
retailer  now  must  successfully  add 
the  element  of  space  by  bringing  to 
his  store  the  wanted  merchandise 


Divisional  Sales  Manager  with  the 
service  manager,  publicity  manager 
and  controller  in  advisory  positions. 

Mr.  Scott  discussed  the  presentation 
of  articles  in  the  department  store 
classified  as  to  types  of  customer 
rather  than  to  types  of  merchandise, 
with  the  sales  managers  instead  of 
buyers  for  each  customer  group.  Their 
functions  would  be  to  produce  satis¬ 
factory  customers. 

These  addresses  are  published  in 
part  on  accompanying  pages. 


from  anywhere  as  long  as  this  mer¬ 
chandise  is  in  demand,  and  just  as 
quickly  exclude  from  his  premises 
that  merchandise  for  which  demand 
no  longer  exists.  He  combines  with 
this  the  element  of  time  by  getting 
that  wanted  merchandise  when  it  is 
needed  and  divorcing  it  from  his 
stock  when  call  for  it  ceases.  The 
trading  or  buying  features  of  retail¬ 
ing  are  still  important.  The  price 
still  counts,  but  less  dominantly  so 
than  in  the  old  days.  Many  forms  of 
service  are  required  and  must  be 
put  with  merchandise  to  make  it  sell 
successfully,  such  as: 

1.  Buying  in  many  markets, 
which  demands  well  staffed  offices 
that  continually  advise  on  resources, 
rating  them  for  their  fashion,  quali¬ 
ty,  price  and  ability  to  service  the 
store. 

2.  Equipment  affording  the 
proper  background  and  display  for 
merchandise,  which  includes  nice 
fixtures,  carpets,  lighting,  and  calls 
for  expert  display  and  color  har¬ 


mony. 

3.  Selling  that  must  continually 
know’  more  about  the  various  types 
of  merchandise  that  is  offered  in  or¬ 
der  to  satisfy  customers’  wants. 
How  to  take  care  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  so  as  to  lengthen  its  life.  What 
are  its  ingredients  and  qualities? 

4.  Advertising  that  discusses  not 
only  generalities  but  facts,  in  order 
to  advise  customers  of  purchasing 
opportunities. 

5.  Delivery  that  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointing  either  in  time  or  cour¬ 
tesy, 

6.  Credit  devices  that  bring  the 
opportunity  to  use  while  paying  for 
wanted  things. 

Retailing  costs  depend  upon 
which  of  these  and  many  other  ser¬ 
vices  are  combined  with  merchan¬ 
dise  to  make  the  standard  of  a  store. 
The  combinations  are  almost  limit¬ 
less  and  the  costs  varying. 

Is  There  Waste? 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  recent  state¬ 
ment,  seemed  to  believe  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  waste  in  distribution. 
His  ideas  must  be  due  to  some  great 
misconception  or  misinformation. 
Surely  any  form  of  distribution  that 
gives  to  customers  wanted  service 
and  merchandise  may  generally  be 
recognized  as  economically  sound,  if 
it  can  survive  the  keen  competition 
that  it  must  meet,  for  competition  is 
real  and  most  aggressive.  He  prob¬ 
ably  has  not  given  thought  to  the 
fact  that  improvement  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  means  increases  in  so- 
called  service  requirements,  and  that 
as  these  requirements  develop  some 
costs  may  rise,  but  more  jobs  are 
made.  Distribution,  through  its  ex¬ 
pansion  of  services,  has  taken  unto 
itself  thousands  of  folks  displaced 
by  the  machine  and  efficiency  engi¬ 
neer  of  production.  Complete  sta¬ 


tistics  are  not  available  but  unques¬ 
tionably  they  would  indicate  rela¬ 
tively  larger  employment  in  distri¬ 
butive  fields  than  in  industrial  fields. 
For  instance,  dresses  or  shoes,  or 
any  type  of  popularly  priced  article, 
may  be  cut  and  made  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  great  economy  may  be 
developed  in  their  manufacture  and 
many  less  people  employed  because 
of  improved  methods  and  machin¬ 
ery,  but  each  dress  and  each  pair  of 
shoes  must  be  separately  sold  by  in¬ 
dividuals  to  individuals.  The  better 
the  selling,  the  more  methods  of  sell¬ 
ing,  the  more  people  selling,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  further 
mass  production  economy.  So  it  is 
in  all  distribution.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  mean  that  within  any  form 
of  retailing  complete  economy  of 
operation  exists.  Some  archaic 
methods  may  be  retained,  but  if  they 
become  substantially  expensive, 
competition  will  soon  force  the  man¬ 
agement  in  these  distributive  indus¬ 
tries  to  find  a  better  and  improved 
way. 

How  does  the  present  department 
store  meet  these  standards?  Has  it 
cleaned  house  and  kept  its  opera¬ 
tion  wholesome?  In  some  organiza¬ 
tions  this  has  probably  been  done. 
In  many  others  it  has  not.  It  was 
inevitable,  I  suppose,  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  methods  developed  with  pro¬ 
duction  should  have  been  used  to 
their  utmost  in  the  vast  growth  of 
large  retailing.  Functional  special¬ 
ists  were  introduced  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Work  was  divided  by  kind, 
and  the  lines  of  authority  became 
complicated  because  everyone  even¬ 
tually  had  to  deal  with  sales.  Let 
us  take  an  example  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  of  today,  where  a  buyer 
has  become  convinced  that  he  has 
found  a  possible  purchase  of  a  lot 
of  the  right  merchandise  at  the  right 
price,  that  would  substantially  in- 
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crease  his  sales.  He  consults  his  with  getting  the  merchandise  to  the 

divisional  merchandise  man  and  the  department  on  the  apiwinted  day 

purchase  is  checked  as  to  its  sales  and  instructing  the  salespeople  as 
opportunities,  whether  it  is  in  line  to  its  value  and  its  use;  the  respon- 

with  markup  objectives,  what  its  sibility  of  tying  up  the  merchandise 

markdown  probabilities  are,  and  with  proper  selling  service  and  of 
whether  it  carries  the  proper  dis-  meeting  customers  is  the  function  of 
count  rate.  If  approved  l)y  the  divi-  the  service  superintendent’s  repre- 
sional  merchandise  manager  and  he  sentative,  known  as  the  division 
lias  already  used  his  merchandise  superintendent  or  floorman.  These 
appropriation  or  has  no  open-to-  men  are  the  bosses  of  the  sales- 
buy,  the  buyer  proceeds  to  the  con-  people.  This  whole  procedure  was 
troller  to  persuade  him  that  the  undoubtedly  developed  by  manage- 
added  appropriation  is  worthwhile  ment  for  purposes  of  safety  and  is 
and  prompted  by  good  business  full  of  checks  and  balances,  which 
judgment.  That  being  successfully  do  weigh  and  control  carefully  all 
accomplished,  the  next  advance  is  to  elements  of  a  business.  The  objec- 
the  advertising  manager  to  get  the  tion  comes  because  the  buyer  has  to 
required  newspaper  space  “to  put  sell  his  ideas  to  too  many  people  of 
the  sale  over,”  as  department  store  equal  authority.  It  slows  up  the 
parlance  would  express  it.  An  af-  operation.  The  effort  to  get  all 
firmative  answer  here  takes  him  to  heads  to  agree  may  be  too  great, 
the  display  division  to  see  if  he  can  and  the  buyer,  therefore,  may  not 
get  window  space  and  the  necessary  try  to  repeat  his  arduous  task  as  fre- 
help  to  properly  dramatize  his  pur-  quently  as  might  seem  advisable, 
chase.  All  of  this  done,  the  buyer  Perhaps  the  present  procedure  is 
then  goes  to  the  service  superin-  the  correct  one,  but  only  if  it  can 
tendent  for  the  extra  salespeople-  be  proven  to  be  the  best  road  to 
he  believes  are  justified  by  the  sales  good  customer  service  and  good 
opportunity,  and,  of  course,  he  must  profit  results.  If,  however,  the  pres- 
convince  the  service  superintend-  ent  method  is  cumbersome  and  diffi- 
ent  that  this  expenditure  is  worth-  cult,  and  if  the  possible  savings  from 
while  and  that  the  merchandise  can  this  system  of  checks  and  balances 
be  sold.  Finally  all  is  agreed  upon,  are  more  than  dissipated  by  the  diffi- 
The  buyer  now  concerns  himself  culties  and  expense  of  getting  things 


Suggested  Revision  of  Store 
Organization 

Let  us  contrast  it  with  conditions 
that  might  obtain  under  a  suggested 
revised  department  store  organiza¬ 
tion  plan.  Again  the  buyer  wishes 
to  make  a  purchase,  but  he  is  no 
longer  just  the  buyer.  He  is  now 
the  Department  Manager,  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  phases  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  He  buys  the  merchandise  and 
plans  its  sales  promotion  and  exe¬ 
cutes  its  selling.  He  is  responsible 
to  a  Divisional  Sales  Manager,  who 
is  in  charge  of  a  group  of  depart¬ 
ments,  and  these  divisional  men  are 
in  turn  responsible  to  the  General 
Sales  Manager,  Between  himself 
and  his  Divisional  Sales  Manager 
rests  all  discussion  with  regard  to 
purchases  and  sales. 

The  Service  Manager,  Publicity 
Manager  and  Controller,  under  this 
suggested  new  set-up,  would  occupy 
positions  much  more  advisory  and 
staff -like  in  character  than  they  now 
are,  even  though  they  continued  to 
carry  some  functional  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

Service  Managers  might  have  full 
responsibility  for  handling  those  as¬ 
sembled  functions  which  could  be 
more  economically  treated  for  the 
store  as  a  whole  than  for  individual 
departments,  but  the  extent  and 
kind  of  services  rendered  would  rest 
on  the  Sales  Managers’  decisions. 
Some  functions  would  be  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  managers,  with  the  Service 
Manager  advising  on  technical  mat¬ 
ters. 

The  Publicity  Manager  would 
write  the  advertising  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  submitted  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  and  be  responsible 
for  institutional  promotion  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  broad  publicity 
lK)licies  of  the  concern,  but  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  newspaper  space,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  items  to  be  advertised  would 
come  under  the  authority  of  the 
sales  division. 

The  Controller  would  keep  the 
type  of  records  that  would  be  valu- 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


Newt  in  Window  Display 


Franklin  Simon  &  Co.  devoted  a  series  of  windows  to  the  featuring  of  United 
Dye  Certihed  Coutourier  colors  in  conjunction  with  EUizaheth  Arden's  new 
complexion  colors. 
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REACH 
YOUR 
GOAL! 

The  Buyers  Manual 

is  the  answer 

— for  those  ambitious  young  executives  and  salespeople  who 
know  that  they  must  work  and  learn  to  score  the  points 
that  count  in  retailing! 

— for  the  merchandisers  who  want  to  check  up  on  the  team¬ 
work  and  efficiency  of  their  buying  and  selling  teams! 

—for  the  teachers  of  merchandising  and  retailing  who  coach 
their  students  to  go  out  and  win ! 

— for  the  heads-up  retailer  everywhere  who  wants  to  make 
a  good  record  every  season! 

If  you  have  not  yet  read  THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL,  send  for  a  copy  now — it  will  help  you  to 
make  this  season  a  successful  one  and  to  learn  the  newest  strategy  used  in  the  great  com¬ 
petition  of  retailing! 

Price :  $3.50 

Price  to  N.R.D.G.A.  members  and  schools,  $2.50,  or  in  lots 

of  ten  or  more,  $2.00.  Descriptive  material  sent  on  request. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  West  31st  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Stanley  McCandless 


There  is  every  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  methods  of  light¬ 
ing  used  on  the  stage  should  be 
lifted  bodily  and  employed  in  win¬ 
dow  displays. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  theatre, 
it  was  thought  that  the  more  light, 
the  more  visible;  the  more  glamor¬ 
ous,  the  more  attractive — it  matter¬ 
ed  not  how  this  was  delivered  on 
the  stage  as  long  as  it  was  all  very 
bright.  Shortly  before  the  war  the 
highpowered  incandescent  lamp 
made  possible  the  more  extensive  use 
of  the  spotlight  so  that  the  accent 
and  the  theatricability  previously 
given  by  the  arc  spot  and  the  lime 
light  became  more  generally  avail¬ 
able.  It  was  very  quickly  apparent 
that  the  pictorial  aspect  of  the  stage 
was  improved  when  the  acting  area 
was  spotlighted  so  that  the  actors 
stood  out  more  sharply  than  the 
background.  It  tended  to  compose 
the  picture  so  that  the  important 
things  like  the  actor  were  revealed 
more  distinctly  than  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  the  scenery.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  directionality  of  the 
spotlighting  method  gave  greater 
plasticity  and  sculptural  quality  to 
the  stage,  so  that  people  could  see 
more  easily  and  comfortably,  and 
finally  they  discovered  that  the  eye  of 
the  observer  was  automatically 
drawn  to  the  most  brightly  lighted 
part  of  the  stage  and  that  that  por¬ 
tion  always  seemed  more  brilliant  by 
reason  of  its  contrast  with  the  darker 
background.  In  this  process  the 
border  light,  which  gave  general 
widespread  top  lighting  to  both  the 
characters  and  the  scenery  without 
discrimination,  was  gradually  re¬ 
duced  in  importance  and  brightness 
until,  if  it  is  used  at  all,  it  serves 
only  as  a  tonal  medium — a  strip 
equipped  with  primary  colors  which 


WINDOW  DRAMA 

The  technique  of  window  lighting  is  here 
analyzed  in  considerable  detail  by  an  expert. 
Mr.  McCandless,  long  recognized  in  the  thea¬ 
tre  world  as  an  expert  in  dramatization  by 
lighting,  applies  the  same  principles  to  the 
lighting  of  a  store  window  that  are  success¬ 
fully  used  on  the  stage.  He  gets  such  results 
as  the  Macy  windows  which  made  Septem¬ 
ber  headlines.  The  accompanying  article  is 
the  text  of  a  lecture  given  before  the  Esquire- 
Apparel  Arts  Fashion  Forum  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  courtesy  of  those  magazines. 


By  STANLEY  McCANDLESS 


are  used  in  varying  proportions  to 
give  a  wash  of  low  intensity  color 
over  the  setting  and  the  acting  area. 

In  the  same  respect,  footlights 
have  become  less  and  less  impor¬ 
tant,  except  in  what  is  strictly  known 
as  “girl  shows”  where  flashing  legs 
across  the  footlights  still  seem  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies. 

The  problem  of  store  window 
lighting  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  stage,  but  borrowing  a 
part  of  the  method  would  make  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  attractive¬ 
ness  and  sales-compelling  force  of 
the  average  window.  The  movement 
to  dramatize  the  store  window  is 
now  under  way,  and  the  progressive 
merchant  has  already  accepted  this 
new  method. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  four  new  developments*  have 
appeared  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  this  type  of  lighting  and  thus  to 
make  it  reasonable  to  employ  it  for 
the  long  hours  that  the  window  is 
lighted. 

The  real  mystery  of  light  can 
never  be  described.  It  is  more  in¬ 
tangible  than  painting  because  it 
lives  in  space — is  three  dimensional 


*(1)  The  step  lens  spotlight;  (2)  the 
ellipsoidal  spotlight;  (3)  colored  glass; 
and  (4)  the  autotransformer  dimmer. 


and  surrounds  us.  But  as  with  any 
artistic  expression  there  is  a  meth¬ 
od,  a  number  of  practical  guides, 
for  designing  with  light.  No  rules 
can  take  the  place  of  taste  and  artis¬ 
tic  judgment  so  that  the  following 
outline  consists  simply  of  practical 
suggestions.  In  each  case  they  need 
interpretation  by  a  specialist  and 
never  should  they  be  followed  blind¬ 
ly.  Their  application  depends  con¬ 
siderably  upon  conditions  such  as 
competition  with  other  lights,  size 
of  the  window,  and  goods  displayed. 

1.  The  Amount  of  Light 

Engineering  handbooks  suggest 
as  high  as  200  footcandles  of  illu¬ 
mination,  dropping  down  to  100  and 
50  in  secondary  locations.  They  al¬ 
so  suggest  that  between  200  and 
1,000  footcandles  are  necessary  in 
order  to  counteract  window  reflec¬ 
tions.  The  only  really  successful 
means  of  eliminating  window  reflec¬ 
tions  is  by  using  the  so-called  “in¬ 
visible”  glass.  Most  store  owners 
feel  that  during  the  daytime,  short 
of  using  the  direct  rays  from  the 
sun,  daylight  and  skylight,  which  are 
free,  should  be  utilized  as  much  as 
possible.  When  an  awning  is  used 
to  cut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  when  the  day  is  gray,  and 
even  as  a  supplementary  lighting  to 
daylight,  general  illumination  from 
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window  reflector  strips  or  border 
lights  probably  to  the  level  of  20- 
50  footcandles  should  be  used. 
There  is  no  selectivity  in  this  type  of 
lighting,  nor  perhaps  should  there 
be  in  lighting  which  is  used  in  sale 
windows  where  a  great  mass  of 
merchandise  must  be  put  on  display. 

It  has  been  found  that  contrast 
means  far  more  than  simply  the 
amount  of  light.  An  automobile 
headlight  seen  in  the  daytime  does 
not  seem  bright.  The  more  general 
illumination  is  piled  on  the  goods 
in  a  window,  the  higher  any  accent¬ 
ing  light  has  to  l)e,  and  vice  versa. 
Where  the  background  of  a  window 
is  kept  relatively  dim,  illuminated  to 
between  0.5  and  5  footcandles,  it  is 
obvious  that  localized  lighting  di¬ 
rected  on  the  goods  alone  at  a  level 
of  50  footcandles  may  very  well 
seem  brighter  than  when  back¬ 
ground  and  goods  are  both  illumi¬ 
nated  to  levels  up  to  200  footcandles. 
From  this  it  w'ould  appear  that  store 
window  lighting  is  not  a  matter  of 
piling  on  more  and  more  light  as  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  case.  It 
is  difficult  to  calculate  the  actual 
amounts  necessary,  because  the  final 
effect  is  the  ultimate  test.  Ultimate¬ 
ly  the  designer  must  be  able  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  intensities  of  background 
lighting  with  that  projected  on  the 
goods,  by  means  of  dimmers  or  by 
the  more  laborious  method  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  wattage  of  the  lamps  and  se¬ 
lecting  color  mediums  according  to 
their  transmission. 

2.  Color 

Color  is  an  essential  quality  of 
light  and  one  which  should  not  be 
omitted  from  window  display  work. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  color  and  white 
lighting  with  black  and  white  pic¬ 
tures  and  color  photography  but  the 
difference  seems  pretty  clear  when 
you  comi^are  a  pigment  and  a  light 
of  the  same  color.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  appeal  of  color — this  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  increased 
demand  for  color  printing.  In  win¬ 
dow  display  work  color  can  be  more 
readily  controlled,  creating  a  new 
artistic  ai)peal  with  the  inescapable 
drawing  power  of  a  si)ecial  atmos¬ 
phere  that  attracts  the  puldic  as  al¬ 
most  nothing  else  will. 

It  is  most  practical  to  create  color 
by  the  use  of  tinted  glass  slides,  or 
primary  color  roundels  (pressed 
colored  glass  plates  of  the  heat-re¬ 


sisting  type)  in  red,  green,  and  blue, 
and  one  or  two  other  colors  used 
over  the  face  of  the  Itorder  reflector 
strips  and  footlights,  if  any.  There 
are  a  few  simple  rules  which  are 
helpful  in  understanding,  the  use  of 
color : 

A.  Red,  green,  and  blue  are  pri¬ 
mary  colors  in  light,  and  by  aikling 
them  together  on  a  surface  in  vary¬ 
ing  quantities  they  can  produce  any 
recognizable  tint  or  shade.  When 
all  three  are  used  together  they  can 
produce  a  very  acceptable  synthetic 
white  light.  It  is  unwise  to  use 
strong  colors  except  where  dimmers 
are  i)rovided,  with  the  iwssible  ex¬ 
ception  of  blue.  The  pigments  and 
dyes  appear  to  be  a  certain  color  or 
tint  under  white  light  l)ecause  they 
select  from  the  white  light  their  ap¬ 
parent  color  to  reflect  and  absorb 
the  rest.  When  their  apparent  color 
is  taken  out  of  the  illuminating  light, 
they  can  reflect  that  much  less  and 
are  correspondingly  less  bright ; 
therefore,  under  a  complementary 
color  they  can  reflect  theoretically  no 
light  at  all  and  they  appear  black. 
The  following  outline  gives  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  how  pigment  or  dye  is  af¬ 
fected  by  colored  light : 

If  the  merchandise  is  pale  red  to 
maroon:  For  natural  effect,  use  violet  or 
pink  color  slide.  To  exaggerate  toward 
magenta,  use  blue  color  slide.  To  exag¬ 
gerate  toward  orange,  use  straw  or  amber 
color  slide. 

If  the  merchandise  is  orange  to  yellotv: 
For  natural  effect,  use  straw  or  pink  color 
slide.  To  exaggerate  toward  green,  use 
blue  color  slide.  To  exaggerate  toward 
red,  use  pink  color  slide. 

If  the  merchandise  is  green :  For  natural 
effect,  use  blue  green,  blue  or  violet  color 
slide.  To  exaggerate  toward  blue,  use 
blue  color  slide.  To  exaggerate  toward 
yellow  use  amber  color  slide. 

If  the  merchandise  is  brown:  For 
natural  effect,  use  straw  or  pink  color 
slide.  To  exaggerate  toward  green,  use 
blue  color  slide.  To  exaggerate  toward 
red,  use  pink  color  slide. 

If  the  merchandise  is  blue:  For  natural 
effect,  use  violet  color  slide.  To  exag¬ 
gerate  toward  magenta,  use  pink  color 
slide.  To  exaggerate  toward  green,  use 
straw  or  amber  color  slide. 

If  the  merchandise  is  violet  to  purple: 
For  natural  effect,  use  violet,  light  pink 
or  light  blue  color  slide.  To  exaggerate 
toward  blue,  use  medium  blue  color  slide. 
To  exaggerate  toward  red,  use  medium 
pink  color  slide. 

If  the  merchandise  is  white:  It  will  re¬ 
act  directly  to  colors  used. 

If  the  merchandise  is  gray:  It  will  re¬ 
act  the  same  as  white  but  subdued. 


If  the  merchandise  is  black:  Most  pleas¬ 
ing  under  cool  colors. 

Other  suggestions:  For  combinations  of 
colors  in  merchandise,  use  slide  common 
to  both  colors.  For  full  line  merchandise, 
light  colors  are  best.  Use  deep  colors  for 
backgrounds  ^d  for  startling  effect. 

B.  The  eye  loves  contrast  and 
for  that  reason  complementary 
colors  seem  more  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  if  a  strong  red  color  apiiears 
against  a  gray  background,  the  eye 
will  make  the  gray  background  take 
on  the  appearance  of  the  comple¬ 
mentary  color,  blue-green.  The  eye 
becomes  saturatetl  with  too  much  of 
one  color  and  tends  to  change  the 
normal  effect  of  any  other  color  seen 
with  it. 

The  eye  sees  most  easily  things 
illuminated  by  white  or  tinted  light 
and  least  under  strong  red  and  blue. 

The  psychological  effects  of  color 
can  roughly  lie  outlined  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  warm  colors  are 
consistent  with  gayety ;  cool  colors 
with  dignity  and  sadness.  Special 
tints  and  shades  very  often  are  sym¬ 
bolic  in  meaning  or  may  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  popular  apjieal  as  a  current 
style.  It  is  very  easy  to  feature  win¬ 
dows  having  the  same  dominant 
color  of  merchandise. 

3.  Distribution 

In  the  first  section  the  difference 
in  the  lighting  recommended  for 
daytime  and  night  time  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  use  of  an  awning  was 
discussed.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
dramatize  store  window  lighting  so 
that  it  can  compete  successfully  with 
the  great  quantities  of  natural  illu¬ 
mination.  With  a  deep  awning  or 
marquee,  artificial  light  can  be  used 
with  some  success,  otherwise  each 
window  may  be  equipped  with  an 
automatic  throw-over  switch  which 
will  control  the  change  from  the 
daytime  set-up  to  night.  The  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  apply  primarily  to 
night  lighting  and  are  based  almost 
directly  on  stage  lighting  methods. 
The  diagrams  on  the  following  page 
illustrate  the  practical  features  of 
the  layout  which  admittedly  is 
probably  more  elal)orate  than  most 
stores  will  find  advisable.  In  a  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  I  suggest  the  re¬ 
lative  importance  of  the  various 
parts  so  that  it  will  be  clear  what 
comprises  the  practical  layout  for 
any  part  of  this  scheme. 

It  is  amazing  the  care  and  organ¬ 
ization  devoted  to  collecting  rare 
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fabrics,  colors  and  textures,  and  yet 
these  are  usually  shown  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  under  a  most  unflattering 
light.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  the 
theatre  that  under  the  proper  light¬ 
ing  a  cotton  can  be  made  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  silk;  also  silk  can  be  made  to 
look  like  cotton.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  casual  photograph  and  one 
posed  by  an  expert  shows  how  much 
lighting  can  do  to  help  display  things 
projjerly.  In  general,  light  should 
be  controlled  so  that  the  objects  or 
goods  displayed  in  the  window  are 
revealed  in  proportion  to  their  im¬ 
portance.  The  form,  plasticity  or 
texture  of  goods  or  objects  is  best 
brought  out  by  the  directional  local¬ 
ized  lighting  given  by  spotlights. 
These  tend  to  create  a  highlight  and 
shade  which  is  the  most  important 
single  indication  of  solid  form.  By 
projecting  the  light  on  the  object 
and  keeping  it  off  the  background, 
the  next  most  important  means  of 
seeing  form  is  provided — that  of 
contrast,  and  this  contrast  can  be 
further  emphasized  by  having  the 
color  on  the  object  complementary 
to  that  in  the  background.  A  hasty 
study  of  the  effect  the  direction  of 
light  has  on  the  appearance  of  ob¬ 
jects  will  soon  indicate  that  dia¬ 
gonal  rays  tend  to  give  the  best  bal¬ 
ance  of  light  and  shade,  probably 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  sun  illuminate  things  in  that 
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PLAN  LAYOUT 

This  window  plan  includes  typical  li|;htinK  equipment  that  will  permit  a 
variety  of  dramatic  colored  lighting  effects  for  practically  any  chosen  mer> 
chandise  displays. 

Legend:  (1)  Borderlight  9'--0"  length,  aluminum  reflectors.  (2)  Fresnelite, 
6"  Fresnelens.  (3)  Lekolite,  lens.  (4)  Borderlight  9' — 0"  length,  Alzak 
reflectors.  (5)  Footlight  9' — 0"  length,  aluminum  reflectors. 


way.  The  overhead  reflector  strips 
with  one  white  circuit  or  with  pri¬ 
mary  colors  serves  to  tone  the  win¬ 
dow  and  illuminate  the  shadows 
much  as  daylight  supplies  a  soft 
general  light. 

In  general  it  is  probably  wise  to 
treat  the  floor  of  the  window  as  a 
kind  of  stage  divided  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  areas  corresponding  usually 
to  the  number  of  figures  exhibited. 
A  small  window  may  have  one,  and 
a  large  wdndow  may  have  three.  I 
wtmld  direct  diagonally  on  each  one 
of  these  areas  from  a  front  overhead 
lK)sition  two  step  lens  sixjtlights, 
one  from  each  side,  one  with  a 
warm  color  and  the  other  with  a 
cool  color.  I  would  tone  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  shaded  portions  of 
the  window  from  border  reflector 
strips  and  probably  from  the  foot¬ 
lights.  I  would  pick  up  an  accessory 
or  special  portion  of  the  window 
to  be  accented,  with  an  ellipsoidal 
spot  light,  carefully  framed.  If  the 
background  is  scenic,  lights  can  be 
included  to  give  the  proper  sense 
of  locale;  special  patterns  might  be 
projected  from  the  lantern  slide  type 
of  instrument,  and  a  special  glow  of 
color  can  be  put  on  the  liackground 
from  concealed  strips  or  floods.  Any 
display  manager  w’ill  soon  become 
excited  about  this  method  of  light¬ 
ing  a  window  because  it  provides 
the  simplest  means  to  get  a  variety 


of  effects.  The  more  he  learns 
about  the  characteristic  distribution 
of  the  different  types  of  instruments 
in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
color,  the  more  diversified  will  be 
the  results  that  he  can  obtain. 

4.  Movement 

Some  trade  associations  have 
agreed  not  to  use  movement  in  win¬ 
dow  display  work,  but  even  the  most 
important  association  of  this  type 
has  been  known  to  make  exceptions 
where  the  display  was  dignified  and 
effective.  Movement  is  a  most  com¬ 
pelling  means  of  attracting  attention 
and  aside  from  having  a  living 
model  or  moving  gadgets  in  the 
window,  it  can  be  accomplished 
most  easily  by  the  use  of  automatic 
dimmers.  Just  as  a  suggestion,  an 
accessory  window  might  be  set  up, 
and  by  six)tlights  focused  on  various 
jiarts  of  the  model’s  attire,  and  at 
the  same  time  on  a  descriptive  le¬ 
gend,  each  part  of  object  may  be 
iwinted  out  in  succession.  I  would 
suggest  for  a  series  of  windows  that 
a  ix)rtable,  mobile  light  control  unit 
l)e  provided  so  that  movement  can 
l)e  used  in  different  windows  from 
time  to  time.  Everybody  knows 
from  experience  in  the  theatre  how 
it  is  possible  to  alter  the  appearance 
of  a  stage  set  so  that  it  represents 
the  various  times  of  day.  Carrying 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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Executive  Leadership  of  the  Future 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


able  to  inanagenient  and  assist  the 
sales  division  in  procuring  a  better 
net  profit,  but  he  would  still  retain 
the  responsibility  for  administering 
a  credit  and  collection  department, 
trained  in  sales  promotion  as  well  as 
in  proper  credit  administration. 
Equal  authority  between  the  heads 
of  four  pyramids  would  disappear. 
The  operations  would  be  more  di¬ 
rect.  The  entire  organization  would 
devote  itself,  in  some  form,  to  more 
effective  selling.  More  mistakes 
might  Ik.*  made,  as  there  would  be 
fewer  checks  and  less  lalance,  but 
they  would  lx?  mistakes  of  commis¬ 
sion  instead  of  the  errors  of  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  present  plan.  It  probably 
would  l)e  much  less  costly. 

Flexibility  of  Operation 

The  new  organization  would  give 
op|x)rtunity  for  needed  flexibility. 
For  instance,  July,  August,  January 
and  February  are  dull  months  in  re¬ 
tailing.  Sales  opportunities  are  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced  and  retailers  have 
many  sales  events  during  those 
months  to  attract  purchasing  power. 
Usually,  however,  they  depend  upon 
manufacturers’  clean-ups  and  the 
willingness  of  manufacturers  to 
work  more  cheaply  in  the  off  season. 
Seldom  do  the  retailers  change 
either  their  jjercentages  of  sales 
promotion  or  sales  service  costs  or 
retluce  their  markings  to  any  great 
degree.  In  short,  while  they  may 
recognize  that  they,  as  well  as 
manufacturing,  have  a  dull  season, 
their  methods  are  not  varied  in  the 
way  in  which  they  expect  their  sup¬ 
pliers  to  change.  The  cause  for  this 
lies,  probably,  in  the  fact  that  retail 
controls  are  cumulative,  covering 
both  active  and  dull  months.  Buy¬ 
ers  would  not  likely  reduce  their 
markings  or  increase  their  selling 
expense  if  they  believed  that  their 
standards  of  performance  would  be 
changed  and  they  were  to  be  judged 
by  marking  and  sales  expense  ob¬ 
jectives.  They  might  feel  very  dif¬ 
ferently  alx)ut  it  if  profit  objectives 
were  substituted.  Individual  de¬ 
partmental  study  of  these  loss 
months  would  undoubtedly  yield 
many  opportunities  to  increase  dol¬ 
lar  gross  margins  that  would  much 
more  nearly  cover  dollar  operating 
expense. 
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This  is  not  likely  where  decisions 
are  made,  as  they  now  are,  by  exe¬ 
cutives  so  far  removed  from  custom¬ 
ers  and  too  much  action  is  taken  on 
recorded  and  reported  data.  So 
much  is  decided  by  precedent  and 
system,  and  where  so  many  execu¬ 
tives  participate  in  line  decisions,  ac¬ 
tion  is  usually  a  compromise  and 
has  lost  its  punch. 

Training  Department  Managers 

But  what  of  the  sudden  change 
of  buyer  to  sales  manager  ?  So 
much  of  the  success  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  depends  uixm  the  way 
in  which  this  is  done.  Under  the 
new  plan,  the  Department  Manager 
is  responsible  for  the  finished  sell¬ 
ing.  He  must  understand  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  customer  demand.  Will  he 
assume  his  new  duties  with  zest  and 
eagerness?  It  is  believed  he  would 
as  fewer  bosses  with  whom  to  con¬ 
sult  will  give  him  much  more  time 
for  this  effort.  But  he  will  have  to 
lie  taught  the  essence  of  his  job.  Of 
most  importance,  he  should  Ije  given 
an  objective  dollar  net  profit.  This 
may  be,  perhaps,  a  bit  difficult  until 
management  has  allocated  to  de- 
jartments  by  function  and  use  the 
some  30  or  40%  of  all  department 
store  expense  that  is  now  improp¬ 
erly  charged  according  to  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  but  the  accounting  can  be 
readily  changed  if  general  manage¬ 
ment  regards  it  as  essential.  Also, 
if  the  system  of  paying  lx)nuses 
would  continue,  the  department 
manager  could  be  paid  in  a  partici- 
])ation  of  the  net  dollar  profit  which 
his  department  produces.  But  bon¬ 
uses  alone  will  not  Ik;  sufficient. 
Management  still  needs  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  department  managers  must 
not  be  the  buyers  of  the  old  school. 
They  must  be  their  modern  succes¬ 
sors,  alert  to  the  importance  and  the 
necessities  of  combining  good  ser¬ 
vice  with  right  merchandise.  They 
must  have  a  full  realization  that 
selling  is  their  job,  that  buying  and 
sales  promotion  may  be  important 
in  themselves  but  that  they  are  but 
cogs  in  the  chain.  The  new  buyer 
would  make  his  reputation  in  the 
store  as  a  seller,  not  look  to  his  re¬ 
sources  for  so-called  market  stand¬ 
ing.  Tiiis  change  of  emphasis  would 
mean  that  a  salesperson’s  position 


will  become  the  most  desirable 
opening  for  any  young  future  execu¬ 
tive,  as  he  would  know  that  sales 
ex])erience  with  customer  contact 
was  the  most  important  part  of  his 
training.  This  alone  would  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advancement. 

Application  to  Other  Fields 

The  department  store  is  being 
used  as  an  example  l)ecause  the 
writer  is  so  much  more  familiar  with 
it,  but  similar  suggestions  might  be 
made  in  the  other  fields — for  in¬ 
stance,  in  chain  groceries.  Food 
chains,  I  understand,  have  usually 
1)cen  managed  from  the  top.  The 
store  manager  has  received  his  in¬ 
structions  and  standards  of  iier- 
formance  for  all  elements  of  his 
oi)eration.  He  uses  little,  if  any, 
judgment  of  his  own.  (lenerally, 
his  store  is  stocked  for  him.  His 
displays  are  worked  out.  as  is,  also, 
his  sales  promotion.  All  is  directed 
by  the  group  and  branch  manager. 
Suppose  all  this  were  changed  and 
that  he  should  be  made  a  Sales  Store 
Manager  with  a  weekly  dollar  net 
profit  objective.  Within  broad  man¬ 
agement  policies,  he  should  have  the 
authority  for  properly  stocking  his 
store  and  giving  the  service  for 
which  management  stands.  His  di¬ 
rection  by  the  group  and  branch 
manager  would  be  much  more  ad¬ 
visory  and  not  the  minute  orders  of 
the  day.  His  buying  would  continue 
by  requisition,  but  his  service  to 
customer  would  represent  more  and. 
more  of  himself.  The  handling  of 
liis  merchandise,  its  display,  his  at¬ 
tention  to  eliminate  spoilage,  would 
all  be  better  done  if  he  could  bring 
to  his  work  the  enthusiasm  and 
thoughtful  interest  that  comes  from 
a  participation  in  decisions  and,  per¬ 
haps,  in  profits.  One  grocery  chain 
has  done  much  to  bring  about  this 
simplified  standard  of  organization. 
They  have  made  very  great  savings 
in  operation  and  believe  that  they 
have  sacrificed  nothing  in  customer 
service.  Perhaps  they  have  im¬ 
proved  it. 

The  better  profit  margins  of 
variety  chains  and  retail  outlets  of 
mail  order  chains  give  strong  indi¬ 
cation  that  such  organization 
changes  might  be  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  and  would  have 
strong  customer  and  stockholder 
backing — the  former  because  of  a 
more  simplified  and  intelligent  ser- 
(Contimied  on  page  68) 
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vice,  and  the  latter  because  of  in¬ 
creased  earnings — for  savings  there 
would  be  under  the  new  plan  of 
department  store  organization.  Of 
most  importance,  would  be  the  fact 
that  net  profit  would  become  a 
working  objective  in  places  where 
the  profit  is  either  made  or  lost. 
Each  of  the  millions  of  sales  in  any 
large  retail  enterprise  carries  with 
it  its  own  net  profit  or  loss.  The 
final  figures  are  but  the  aggregate 
of  what  is  done  in  each  transaction 
between  the  individual  customer  and 
the  store.  Therefore,  the  only  place 
where  profit  can  really  be  controlled 
is  at  the  point  of  sale.  Today,  in 
most  retailing,  because  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  resp>onsibility  and  au¬ 
thority,  the  profit  or  loss  figure  is 
merely  a  result.  It  cannot  be  an 
actual  objective,  and  management 
cannot  control  it.  There  are  too 
many  folks  mixed  up  with  it. 

In  addition,  change  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  organization  will  gradually 
modify  the  need  for  non-selling 
personnel.  For  instance,  the  usual 
department  store  totlay  has  three 
non-selling  people  for  every  two 
salespersons  employed.  In  the  de¬ 
sire  of  each  pyramid  head  to  see 
his  job  effectively  done,  there  is 
much  overlapping.  Unquestionably, 
this  number  would  lessen  if  the  at¬ 
tention  and  efforts  of  management 
and  those  important  executives  ad¬ 
vising  management  were  directed  to 
the  economical  and  efficient  making 
of  sales,  through  responsible  depart¬ 
ment  managers.  Careful  check-up 
by  management  on  each  phase  of 
operation  to  see  that  customer  ser¬ 
vice  standards  are  maintained,  but 
putting  the  test  of  net  dollar  results 
to  the  more  expensive  methods, 
would  probably  yield  both  substan¬ 
tial  economies  and  increased  sales. 

This  new  Sales  Manager,  whether 
he  controls  department  or  individu¬ 
al  stores,  must  have  from  manage¬ 
ment  the  benefit  of  continued  advice 
and  suggestion.  This  will  come  not 
only  in  the  fields  of  merchandising, 
sales  promotion,  service  and  finan¬ 
cial  control,  but  also  in  other  im¬ 
portant  pressure  areas,  of  which  re¬ 
tailing  is  becoming  more  conscious 
each  day.  In  this  I  am  reminded  of 
a  suggestion  recently  urged  by  a 
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well  informed  government  official. 
He  advanced  the  thought  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  large  indus¬ 
tries  could  profitably  include  in  their 
membership  three  well  paid  in¬ 
dividuals — one  representing  employ¬ 
ees,  one  representing  customers  of 
the  concern,  and  one  representing 
the  resources  from  which  raw  mate¬ 
rials  are  obtained.  Each  of  these 
directors  would  collect  data  in  his 
particular  sphere  and  supply  the  in¬ 
formation  to  management.  This 
wise  suggestion  may  be  valuable  to 
large  retailing.  Certainly,  these  sug¬ 
gested  fields  are  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  merchants  and  either  should 
be  reached  through  members  of  the 
Board,  reporting  to  general  manage¬ 
ment,  or  through  staff  advisers  to 
the  management  who  will  si^ecialize 
in  these  particular  subjects.  Each 
selling  executive  would  need  to  l)e 
constantly  brought  up  to  date  in 
employee  and  public  relations,  and 
in  the  instance  of  the  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  in  the  department  store,  where 
buying  is  also  part  of  his  function, 
his  resource  relations  are  of  equal 
impx)rtance. 

More  Scientific  Study  of  Employee 
Relations 

Study  of  personnel  and  employee 
relations  will  of  necessity  be  more 
scientific  and  thoughtful  than  in  the 
past.  Wages  are  higher  and  those 
engaged  in  selling  will  be  given 
more  instruction,  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  to  justify  the  present  and, 
perhaps,  even  higher  future  wages. 
The  department  or  store  manager 
in  charge  of  selling  must  succeed 
through  the  efforts  of  his  salespeo¬ 
ple,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  in¬ 
creasingly  intelligent  sales  service 
only  by  careful  planning  to  do  so. 
Excellent  teaching  manuals  are  now 
available  and,  undoubtedly,  will  be 
improved.  The  knowledge  of  the 
content  and  use  of  merchandise  is 
more  essential.  Recognition  of  fash¬ 
ion  trends  is  of  basic  importance 
in  the  giving  of  proper  selling  ad¬ 
vice  to  each  customer.  The  essence 
of  selling  will  more  and  more  be 
emphasized  instead  of  the  form  and 
the  system  to  be  followed,  impor¬ 
tant  as  that  may  be.  Good  wages 
and  happy  working  conditions  will 


be  a  requisite  part  of  this  manager 
technique  and  he  will  learn  it  only 
with  general  management  help, 
which  includes  checking  to  see  that 
high  standards  are  maintained. 

The  “Consumer  Movement” 

Perhaps  the  lack  of  development 
in  intelligent  selling  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  of  the  present 
unfavorable  public  reaction  to  re¬ 
tailing.  This  is  not  widespread  but 
there  is  sufficient  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  Vocal  consumer  groups  are 
appearing,  who  are  desiring  more 
knowledge  of  the  merchandise  they 
are  buying,  a  more  complete  specifi¬ 
cation  of  its  content,  and  of  the 
proper  care  of  the  merchandise  so 
as  to  procure  from  it  the  longest 
and  best  use.  The  sale,  during  the 
depression,  of  low  price  merchan¬ 
dise,  sometimes  inferior,  did  not 
give  complete  customer  satisfaction. 
Too  often,  the  consumer  did  not 
know  that  the  goods  which  she  was 
buying  would  not  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  which  they  were  purchased. 
The  demand  for  informative  label¬ 
ing,  for  factual  advertising,  is  of 
real  importance  to  both  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  retail  executive. 
Here  again,  management  must  keep 
him  properly  directed.  Consumers 
and  retailers  have  a  common  cause. 
They  both  wish  broad  production 
at  as  low  prices  as  can  be  reasonably 
developed,  consistent  with  fair  em¬ 
ployment  conditions.  Consumers  do 
undoubtedly  feel  that  retailers  can 
be  trusted,  because  of  self-interest 
as  the  small  profit  per  transaction 
necessitates  repetitious  buying  in 
order  that  the  business  may  be  prof¬ 
itably  operated.  But  these  generali¬ 
ties  are  not  enough.  They  must  be 
translated  into  actual  practices 
where  the  satisfaction  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  the  goal  of  the  retailer  and 
a  straightforward  and  mutually 
profitable  understanding  exists  in 
each  transaction. 

In  order  to  do  this,  retailers  must 
obtain  from  manufacturers  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  content  of  merchandise. 
The  manufacturer  alone  knows  this 
and  can  provide  the  informative 
labeling.  It  is  the  retailer’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  where  labeling 
can  reasonably  Ije  done,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  convinced  of  its  advan¬ 
tages.  The  community  of  interests 
between  consumers,  manufacturers 
and  retailers  will  be  more  and  more 
of  a  challenge  to  each  group. 

October,  1938 
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M4CNINfS 
This  National 
T y  pc  writing* 
Bookkeeping 
machine  waa  de¬ 
veloped  for  the 
** Account!  Receivable”  De¬ 
partment,  but  is  also  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  for 
Accounts  Payable”  and 
other  departments.  It  can 
be  furnished  for  cither  the 
Unit  or  Dual  systems. 


POSTING  MACHimS  —  Adapted  for  economical,  quick,  accurate  ser¬ 
vice  in  "Deferred  Payment,”  "Layaway,”  and  other  departments.  Posts 
tho  account  card  and  customer’s  receipt  book,  certifies  the  posting 
medium  and  makes  a  continuous  journal  record  of  transactions  —  all 
four  records  in  one  operation. 


CHfCK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINfS  -  The  National  Check- 
Writing  and  Signing  Machine  writes  and  "signs”  payroll  checks,  dividend 
checks,  accounts  payable,  etc.,  all  in  one  operation.  At  the  same  lime  it 
accumulates  locked  totals  of  individual  records,  disbursements,  deductions, 
etc.  A  great  time  and  money  saver  on  many  applications.  It  is  recognized 
by  all  leading  surety  companies. 


ANALYSIS  AND  DfSTRIMITION  MACHINf-This  National  Analysis 
and  Dutribution  Machine  is  intended  espacially  for  a  quick  and  accu¬ 
rate  analysis  of  sales  by  departmenu,  C.O.D.  transactions,  purchases, 
payroll,  remittances,  etc.,  or  wherever  numerous  totals  and  distribution 
are  required.  It  eliminates  pre-sorting  and  many  other  costly  and  time- 
consuming  operations. 


c/Patwnal 


ACCOUNTING  AND  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


Effect  Economies  Accounting  Department 

There  U  a  complete  line  of  National  checks.  And  still  others  for  control-  who  are  constantly  studying  depart- 
Accounting  and  Bookkeeping  Ma-  ling  the  receipt  of  money  at  the  pay-  ment  store  problems.  One  of  them 
chines  built  to  meet  the  specific  bill  desk,  and  the  disbursement  of  will  be  glad  to  discuss  these  proUems 
requirements  of  department  store  money  at  the  refund  desk.  with  you  and  make  suggestions.  A 


accountmg 
There  are  machines  for  handling 
—  quickly  and  economically  —  all 
types  of  accounts-receivable  work:  30- 
day  accounts,  "layaways,”  club  plans, 
budget  plans,  "t^l-calls,”  C.O.Dj, 
and  contract  accounts.  Machines 
for  the  writing  and  signing  of  pay¬ 
roll,  dividend,  and  accounts-payable 
October,  1938 


The  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  staff  of  competent  men 

o/fiStimaL  Godh 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Cssk  Xrguters  s  Typtwritmg-Bookketpmg  Mtekitut 

•  Aftelysis  Mtchintt  •  Bguk-Bookketping  Mtehaus 
Ckeck-Writmg  mW  Signing  Mtchinnt  •  Potting  Mackinti 
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wire  or  letter  will  bring  this  service 
to  you  without  cost  or  obligation. 
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•  Pottagt  Mtttr  Mockinot 

Aceonmling  Mnckin*  Dotkt  • 
•  Comet  Pottnre  Ckain 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  43 

SINCE  the  last  Social  Security  ployer  having  less  than  the  number 
Bulletin  (July  issue  of  The  of  employees  required  to  make  him 
Bulletin)  only  two  rulings  of  subject  to  a  state  law.  Such  pay- 
interest  to  retailers  have  been  issued  ments  are  still  deductible  in  com- 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  Rul-  puting  the  Federal  tax  under  See¬ 
ing  S.S.T.  323,  relating  to  the  dis-  tion  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
allowance  of  credit  against  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Unemployment  Tax  of  volun-  Information  Returns  on  Form  SS- 
tary  contributions  to  state  funds,  3  Abolished 

and  T.  D.  4862,  relating  to  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  information  returns  on  Regulation  91  governing  the  ad- 
Form  SS-3  under  Title  VIII,  are  ministration  of  the  Old  Age  Bene- 
discussed  below. 


fits  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  provided  for  information  re¬ 
turns  (Form  SS-3)  for  employees 
attaining  age  65  or  dying  before  at- 
taitling  that  age.  An  explanation  of 
these  regulations  appeared  in  Social 
Security  Bulletin  No.  19. 

In  the  interest  of  simplification  of 
the  administration  of  the  Act  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
has  ruled  (T.D.  4862)  that  this  re¬ 
turn  will  no  longer  be  required  for 
any  employee  who  dies  after  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1938,  or  whose  65th 
birthday  occurs  on  or  after  October 
2,  1938. 


Previous  rulings  through  S.S.T.  - - - -  -  - 

301  have  been  explained  in  earlier 

bulletins.  Rulings  302  through  322  Controller’s  Check  List 

do  not  affect  retail  operation. 

{Continued  from  page  42) 


Credit  For  Voluntary  Contribu¬ 
tions  Into  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Funds  Dis¬ 
allowed — S.S.T.  323 

There  are  a  number  of  State  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Acts  which 
permit  an  employer  to  increase  his 
“reserve  percentage”  by  making 
payments  in  excess  of  recjuirements 
into  the  state  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  fund  in  order  to  obtain  a  sub¬ 
sequent  merit  rating. 

These  voluntary  contributions, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has 
ruled,  may  not  be  included  in  com¬ 
puting  credit  against  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Insurance  Tax. 

This  ruling  affects  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  states  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 

As  a  basis  for  the  present  deci¬ 
sion  the  Bureau  cited  section  902 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  provid¬ 
ing  that  “the  tax  payer  may  credit 
against  the  tax  imix)sed  .  .  .  the 
amount  of  contributions,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  employment  during  the  tax¬ 
able  year,  paid  by  him  (before  the 
date  of  filing  his  return  for  the  tax¬ 
able  year)  into  an  unemployment 
fund  under  a  State  law”.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  then  defined  the  term  “con¬ 
tributions”  to  mean  payments  re¬ 
quired  by  a  State  law  to  lie  made 
by  an  employer  into  an  unemploy¬ 
ment  fund.  Voluntary  contributions 
are  not  payments  required. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  ruling 
does  not  apply  to  contributions  paid 
under  voluntary  coverage  by  an  em- 


controller  requires  his  lieutenants  to 
submit  to  him  by  the  10th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  a  memorandum  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  in  the  Christmas 
operation  just  ended  with  practical 
suggestions  for  overcoming  these 
difficulties  in  the  future. 

The  observations  or  memorandum 
of  the  Christmas  operation  of  1937, 
maintained  by  one  Controller,  re¬ 
veals  some  interesting  items  with 
respect  to: 

Merchandise  Certificates : 

“For  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
been  issuing  merchandise  certifi¬ 
cates  in  lieu  of  cash  wherever  ix)ssi- 
ble  on  customer  returns.  In  view 
of  the  insignificant  amount  of  these 
certificates  which  are  redeemed  in 
exchange  for  other  goods  and  the 
heavy  cashing  ojieration  involved  on 
the  balance,  it  appears  that  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  merchandise  certificates  was 
useless,  certainly  cumbersome.  It  is 
suggested  that  it  may  have  lx;en 
lietter  to  give  customers  cash  in  the 
first  place.” 

Selling  Salaries: 

“There  was  some  confusion  with 
regard  to  certain  selling  employees 
who  were  trained  at  one  rate,  em¬ 
ployed  at  half-time  at  a  second  rate, 
and  transferred  to  full-time  at  a 
third  rate  without  being  informed  of 
the  various  rates.  This  situation  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
transition  from  half  to  full-time  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  middle  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  week.  Much  confusion  resulted 


when  the  pay  envelojies  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

“These  people  should  have  lieen 
informed  of  the  various  rates  when 
they  were  engaged.  This  should 
also  have  been  explained  to  them  by 
their  floor  supervisor  or  by  the  em- 
l)loyment  department  when  they 
were  changed  to  full-time.” 

Gift  Wrapping: 

“There  was  a  very  general  de¬ 
mand  for  special  gift  wrapping  at 
Christmas.  It  was  aggravated  by 
X  Company’s  (competitor)  offer  to 
give  free  special  gift  wrapping.  We 
should  furnish  special  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  at  a  charge  of  7ff  to  10^  per 
wrap  on  sales  transactions  of  $2.00 
and  less,  and  at  no  charge  on  sales 
over  this  amount.” 

Mail  Orders: 

“From  December  13th  to  Decem- 
Ijer  21st,  there  was  an  unexpected 
volume  of  mail  order  business  due 
to  newspaper  promotions  soliciting 
this  business.  The  volume  was  too 
great  for  the  clerical  force  in  the 
mail  order  department.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  were  large  cash  shortages 
and  overages  on  many  of  these  days. 
These  sales  were  very  expensive 
l)ecause  of  high  delivery  costs,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  many  of  them  had  to 
l)e  sent  parcel  post  at  a  cost  greater 
than  the  profits  on  the  individual 
transactions. 

“This  year  we  should  limit  if 
possible  mail  order  promotions  to 
liigher  priced  merchandise.” 
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Burroughs 


FOR 

DEPARTMENT 

STORE 

ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs  has  made  an  intensive  study 
of  department  store  accounting,  and 
has  developed  many  new  machines  and 
features  affording  a  wider  range  from 
which  to  select  the  method  best  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  all  departments. 
The  local  Burroughs  representative  is 
fully  qualified  to  discuss  these  new 
developments  with  you,  and  to  show 
how  other  department  stores  are  using 
them  to  advantage.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  call  the  nearest  Burroughs  office, 
or  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Daportnwiit  Stort  Division 
Burroughs  Adding  Moddno  Company 
6540  Socond  Blvd.,  DotroH,  Midi. 


I  have  checked  below,  the  subjects  on  which 
I  would  like  complete  information. 
iQ  2[3  3Q  4Q  5Q  60 


Name_ 


Title 


A  few  of  the  accounting  jobs  on 
which  Burroughs  con  help  you 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

The  new  Burroughs  All-Purpose  Plan  for  posting 
accounts  receivable  permits  faster,  more  accurate 
credit  authorization;  sets  up  a  definite  collection 
routine;  provides  age  analysis,  credit  history  and 
sales  promotion  information — all  with  far  less  work 
than  by  usual  methods.  The  operation  is  extremely 
fast.  Duplication  of  records  is  eliminated;  informa¬ 
tion  is  always  up-to-the-minute.  Ask  to  see  the 
remarkable  All-Purpose  Plan. 


o 


PURCHASE  AND  PAYMENT 

The  Burroughs  Voucher-Plan  Machine  writes  both 
check  and  remittance  advice  in  one  operation;  cal¬ 
culates  and  proves  discounts  and  anticipation;  accu¬ 
mulates  totals  of  gross,  discount,  anticipation  and 
net.  Because  checks  are  issued  promptly,  discounts 
are  saved,  anticipation  earnings  increased,  oper¬ 
ating  costs  lowered. 


€> 


SALES  AUDIT 

The  Burroughs  Block  System  of  Sales  Audit,  using 
the  Burroughs  Electric  Ehiplex  Calculator,  simplifies 
sales  audit  procedure. 

The  new  Burroughs  Short-Cut  Listing  Machine  for 
Sales  Audit  automatically  counts  transactions  and 
comjpletes  sales  audit  summarization  entirely  with¬ 


out  hand  writing. 


PAYROLL 

Burroughs  Payroll  Methods  and  Machines  efficiently 
serve  the  small,  the  medium,  or  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  store.  All  payroll  records  are  prepared  at 
one  writing. 


0 


LAY-AWAY  AND  INSTALLMENT 

Burroughs  low-cost  machines  post  the  customer’s 
passbook  and  ledger  account,  retaining  a  locked-in 
journal  of  the  day’s  transactions. 


CASH  RECEIPTING 

Burroughs  Paybill  Cashier  Machines  certify  cus¬ 
tomers’  receipts.  A  wide  selection  of  low-priced 
cash  registers  speed  service  in  selling  departments. 


Address 
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Christmas  in  the  Smaller  Store 

{Continued  from  page  55) 


stbres  which  have  no  toy  depart¬ 
ments  but  will  carry  dolls  will  have 
that  department  in  the  form  of  a 
doll  house.  Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs  will  appear  in  one 
form  or  other  in  some  stores.  A 
number  of  stores  will  have  employ¬ 
ees  in  costume  in  the  toy  depart¬ 
ment,  e.  g.  Mickey  Mouse,  etc. 

Stores  report  that  they  will  use 
Kris  Kringle  electrical  displays, 
merry-go-rounds,  marionettes,  ex¬ 
tensive  electric  train  displays,  me¬ 
chanical  toys,  large  stuffed  animals. 
In  some  cases  Santa  Claus’  arrival 
at  the  store  is  made  a  big  event; 
there  is  a  parade,  etc.  Several  stores 
report  that  they  will  run  essay  con¬ 
tests  for  children  on  such  subjects 
as  “What  Christmas  Means  to  Me”. 

Some  stores  will  arrange  to  have 
a  sjjecial  phone  number  which  will 
be  publicized  as  Santa  Claus’  num¬ 
ber  so  that  children  may  call  him 
and  give  their  orders.  Simpler  than 
this  is  the  installing  of  a  Santa  mail 
box  in  the  store,  where  children  can 
drop  letters. 

Other  Entertainment  Features 

Among  the  plans  suggested  for 
attractions  for  the  store  aside  from 
those  which  are  specifically  desig¬ 
nated  for  children  are  the  inviting 
of  local  glee  clubs  to  sing  carols  at 
stated  times,  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  a  Hammond  electric  organ  to  be 
used  for  concerts  each  afternoon 
and  evening,  the  attachment  of  am¬ 
plifiers  to  victrolas  playing  appro¬ 
priate  music  (two  of  the  stores  re¬ 
porting  the  contemplated  use  of  this 
device  state  that  the  amplifier  can 
be  concealed  by  the  outside  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  store.) 

Decoration  Materials 

Decorating  schemes  include  the 
liberal  use  of  starred  paper  and  ply¬ 
wood  on  counters,  show  cases  and 
columns,  and  of  cellophane,  and  the 
usual  wreaths,  streamers,  lights,  etc. 
A  number  of  stores  state  that  they 
will  use  special  Christmas  price 
tags,  Christmas  table  cards,  win¬ 
dow  cards  and  show  cards  which 
will  he  liberally  spread  around.  Live 
holly  continues  a  favorite  decora¬ 
tion.  Dummy  gift  packages  will  also 
be  an  important  decorating  aid, 
much  used  on  counter  ledges,  etc. 


Openings  and  Special  Events 

Among  the  plans  for  openings 
are  the  “Open  House”  (to  which 
the  store  invites  its  customers  for 
a  preview  of  its  merchandise  and 
decorations  but  during  which  no 
merchandise  is  sold),  Christmas 
parades,  Christmas  parties,  etc. 
Among  the  special  events  conducted 
during  the  Season  are  the  previous¬ 
ly  mentioned  gift  week,  a  Christmas 
Mother’s  Day  (in  which  gifts  for 
mother  are  featured  all  over  the 
store),  Christmas  Dollar  Day  (dur¬ 
ing  which  gifts  at  that  price  will  be 
featured),  an  open  house  evening 
for  men  only,  a  charity  day  on 
which  a  certain  per  cent  of  sales 
will  be  donated  to  charity,  etc. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  are  going  in  for 
.some  of  these  promotions  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  a  number 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
these  “liallyhoo”  stunts  have  proven 
undesirable  to  them  and  they  plan 
to  do  a  much  quieter  job  and  expect 
to  attain  equally  good  results. 

Gift  Wrapping 

The  question  of  service  entailed 
in  the  Christmas  Season  is  a  very 
important  one.  Perhaps  the  most 
needed  service  is  that  of  gift  wrap¬ 
ping.  There  is  no  semblance  of  un¬ 
animity  on  this — some  stores  giving 
all  sorts  of  gift  wrapping  free, 
others  making  a  charge  lielow  cer¬ 
tain  amounts  and  still  others  charg¬ 
ing  only  for  exceptionally  elaborate 
wrappings.  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  cooperative  agreement  in  the  town 
to  make  a  charge  on  gift  wrapping, 
but  these  agreements  are  nowhere 
near  as  frequent  as  might  be  de- 
siretl,  judging  from  the  complaints 
of  some  of  the  stores.  The  charges 
when  made  vary  all  the  w’ay  from  a 
nickel  up  to  50^,  and  the  bottom 
purchase  price  from  50<f  up  to  $3. 
There  are  even  several  stores  which 
make  a  charge  for  gift  wrapping  no 
matter  how  great  the  purchase.  In 
a  great  many  cases  the  amount  of 
the  charge,  too,  varies  depending 
upon  the  elaborateness  of  the  wrap¬ 
ping  and  the  size  of  the  package. 

Special  Gift  Wrapping  Section 
The  desirability  of  having  a  spe¬ 
cial  wrapping  section  or  desk  was 


stressed  by  a  great  many  stores. 
Several  pointed  out  that  for  this 
work  they  use  non-selling  employ¬ 
ees,  or  employees  from  departments 
which  are  not  active  at  this  time, 
e.  g.  the  pattern  department.  A  de¬ 
sirable  point  was  raised  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  who  stated  that  the 
gift  wrapping  counter  also  sold  all 
gift  wrapping  supplies.  In  some 
cases  this  counter  is  next  to  or  part 
of  the  stationery  department.  At 
this  counter,  too,  the  store  some¬ 
times  conducts  a  post  office  for  re¬ 
ceiving  packages  and  selling  stamps. 

Some  Wrapping  Economies 

Among  the  devices  cited  as  a 
means  to  save  money  were  the  use 
of  roll  i^aper  instead  of  sheets,  the 
use  of  printed  paper  ribbon,  the  use 
of  colored  rubber  bands  in  place  of 
riblxjn,  the  use  of  folders  for  gloves, 
handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  etc.  instead 
of  boxes.  The  use  of  cellophane 
ribbon  and  scotch  tape  are  apparent¬ 
ly  l)eing  widely  adopted  as  an 
economy. 

Getting  even  further  down  to 
essentials,  some  stores  state  that 
they  will  use  just  tissue  paper  where 
formerly  they  used  boxes  on  certain 
articles,  others  that  they  will  use  a 
good  lx)x  and  no  outer  wrapping, 
unless  requested.  Many  stores 
which  give  a  free  gift  wrap  state 
that  they  will  do  .so  only  when  spe¬ 
cially  requested. 

Christmas  Delivery 

The  task  of  Christmas  delivery 
is  always  a  tremendous  one.  A  large 
number  of  stores  amplify  the  terri¬ 
tory  they  cover  for  delivery  and 
also  increase  the  frequency  of  deliv¬ 
ery  greatly  during  the  Season. 
Many  promise  delivery  of  all  pur¬ 
chases  by  Christmas  noon,  others  by 
Christmas  Eve.  Several  report  that 
they  keep  someone  checking  up  all 
day  Christmas  on  wrong  addresses 
and  other  errors  so  that  all  delivery 
can  be  made  lie  fore  the  end  of 
Christmas.  A  number  make  special 
contracts  with  trucking  companies 
for  delivery  service  at  this  time. 

Christmas  Credit  Arrangements 

On  credit  terms,  a  large  number 
of  stores  vary  their  usual  procedure 
and  allow  an  extra  thirty  days  on 
Christmas  purchases.  Some  encour¬ 
age  Noveml)er  purchases  by  listing 
them  on  the  January  statement. 

{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Readers  McJre  a  Publication 


That  Is  Why  THE  BULLETIN  Is  Outstanding .  . 

•^HERE  are  two  most  important  questions  which  must  be 
answered  about  any  publication.  They  are : — 

1- .WHO  ARE  ITS  READERS? 

2—  HOW  DO  THEY  READ  IT? 

The  only  real  importance  any  publication  can  have  must  come 

from  its  READERS.  To  all  publishers  there  is  temptation  to 
become  obsessed  with  the  importance  of  their  own  publications, 
in  their  own  right,  and  forget  that  they  only  borrow  their  impor¬ 
tance  from  the  importance  of  their  readers. 

HOW  do  readers  READ  a  publication?  Are  they  “sub¬ 
scribers”  or  readers?  Have  they  subscribed  because  they  were 
high-pressured  by  a  circulation  agent?  Is  each  succeeding  issue 
a  reminder  of  how  little  interested  they  are,  or  do  they  greet 
every  new  issue  as  one  of  the  vital  tools  of  their  business?  Do 
they  thumb  it  idly  and  look  at  the  pictures  or  do  they  carefully 
read  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ideas  and  information  it  brings?  Is  it 
“one  of  those  things”  or  an  actual  influence  upon  their  daily  busi¬ 
ness  life? 

Self-praise  has  never  yet  been  bottled  and  sold  for  expensive 
perfume.  It  is  more  impressive  to  let  others  answer  these  two 
important  questions  to  which  every  publication  sooner  or  later 
must  be  subjected.  WHO  then  are  the  READERS  of  THE 
BULLETIN  and  HOW  do  they  READ  it? 

/^NE  large  outside  and  entirely-disinterested  agency  wanted  to  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions  as  they  concerned  THE  BULLETIN  and  so  it  carried  on  an  independ¬ 
ent  survey  to  find  out.  THE  BULLETIN  did  not  even  know  the  study  was  being  made. 

The  two  boxes  on  this  page  indicate  what  that  agency  learned.  It  sent  a  list  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  publications  in  this  field  to  the  Merchandise  Managers  of  a  large  number  of  department 
stores  and  asked  them  to  check  the  publications  which  came  regularly  to  them  AND  TO 
DOUBLE-CHECK  THE  PERIODICAL  THEY  CONSIDERED  “MOST  INTEREST¬ 
ING  AND  WORTHWHILE.” 

ONE  THIRD  OF  ALL  REPLIES  SINGLE-CHECKED  THE  BULLETIN  and  56 
PERCENT  of  BULLETIN  READERS  DOUBLE-CHECKED  THE  BULLETIN  as 
“MOST  INTERESTING  AND  WORTH  WHILE.” 

THE  BULLETIN  Borrows  Its  Importance  from  Its  Readers  . 

AND  ITS  READERS  ARE  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO 
DO  THE  IMPORTANT  JOBS  IN  THE  RETAIL  TRADE 


There  are  even  cases  where  exten¬ 
sions  are  made  to  dates  in  March 
on  such  purchases.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  make  si)ecial  arrangements  on 
bigger  purchases  during  this  peri¬ 
od  on  request  of  the  individual  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  there  are  also  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  respondents  who, 
while  making  no  special  arrange¬ 
ments,  expect  their  customers  to 
take  longer  to  pay  anti  who  at  this 
time  of  the  year  are  willing  to  per¬ 
mit  it.  Several  stores  rejwrt  that 
they  will  arrange  special  Christmas 
budgets  for  their  customers,  plan¬ 
ning  their  purchases  and  arranging 
time  extensions  on  their  purchases. 

Exchanges  and  Returns 

On  the  question  of  exchanges  the 
majority  of  stores  say  that  there  will 
be  no  refunds  permitted.  For  the 
most  part  this  is  not  coojieratively 
regulated.  Some  vary  this  rule  as  to 
refunds  by  providing  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  can  obtain  a  refund  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  sales  slip.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  state  that  their  policy  on  ex¬ 
changes  is  very  liberal  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  indicate  the  reverse  to  be 
true.  This  majority  in  most  cases 
states  that  it  will  exchange  only  for 
size  or  color  and  within  a  time  limit, 
usually  a  week  or  ten  days.  A  few 
indicated  that  they  treat  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  refunds  as  an  individual 
problem.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
replies  that  the  policy  on  exchanges 
is  generally  much  stricter  after 
Christmas  than  before.  A  number 
of  stores  indicated  that  where  ex¬ 
changes  were  made  after  Christmas, 
they  would  only  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  pre-Christmas  prices.  A 
variation  on  the  size  and  color  re¬ 
striction  is  that  exchanges  must  l)e 
within  the  department  where  the 
purchase  was  made. 

Gift  Advisors 

Gift  advisors  are  not  particularly 
commbn  in  the  smaller  stores.  How¬ 
ever,  a  fair  percentage  of  those 
stores  in  the  group  around  $500,000 
do  have  at  least  one  gift  advisor. 
Many  stores  equip  each  employee 
with  a  list  of  gift  suggestions.  Some 
stores  indicated  that  their  sales¬ 
people  receive  special  training  as 
gift  advisors  and  others  explained 
that  the  section  managers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  as  gift  advisors.  A 
few  stores  are  building  up  a  per¬ 
sonal  shopping  service  especially 
for  Christmas,  chiefly  for  men.  This 


is  chiefly  true  of  the  stores  doing 
well  over  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Attracting  Out-of-Toumers 

A  number  of  stores  stated  that 
they  were  making  a  special  effort  to 
attract  out-of-towners  through  the 
supplying  of  free  parking,  rest 
rooms,  check  rooms  for  packages, 
etc.  This  would  not  be,  it  would 
seem,  essentially  a  Christmas  activi¬ 
ty.  A  number  of  stores  stated  that 
they  would  have  their  non-selling 
help  on  the  floor  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  welcome  and  direct  custom¬ 
ers. 

Gift  Certificates 

In  the  case  of  gift  certificates,  a 
good  number  of  stores  which  had 
previously  used  them  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  have  discontinued 
the  practice  and  some  others  that 
are  using  them  state  that  they  are 
not  planning  to  publicize  the  fact. 
A  good  number  of  stores,  however, 
will  continue  to  use  gift  certificates 
and  to  advertise  them  widely.  In 
several  cases  a  certificate  is  made 
up  in  the  color  scheme  matching  the 
decoration  scheme  for  the  store. 

Advertising  Special  Services 

All  these  special  services  will  be 
widely  advertised.  Stores  will  “play 
up’’  their  gift  wrap,  new  and  large 
selections  of  items,  delivery  service, 
couixm  budget  plans  and  other  cred¬ 
it  arrangements,  monogramming, 
enlarged  departments,  increased 
space.  However,  a  number  of  those 
advertising  their  service  will  “play 
down’’  their  credit  service,  and  as 
was  previously  pointed  out  many 
are  playing  down  the  gift  certificate. 
Several  stores  indicated  that  they 
believed  it  unwise  to  advertise  ser¬ 
vices  because  those  services  were 
pretty  much  taken  for  granted  any¬ 
how. 

Taking  on  Extra  Help 

The  stores’  responses  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  extra  help  indicate  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  extras  are 
taken  on  November  15  through  De¬ 
cember  1 ;  some  few  start  later, 
some  even  as  late  as  December  10. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  the 
smaller  stores  the  average  increase 
in  employment  at  the  peak  is  about 
25-35%,  the  figures  ranging  from 
10%  to  upward  of  60%.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  true  that  in  the  smaller  stores 
not  as  great  an  increase  in  selling 
help  is  required  as  in  the  larger 


stores  because  all  during  the  year 
the  regular  salespeople  are  more 
than  are  actually  needed  for  the  sell¬ 
ing  job  because  of  the  necessity  of 
using  them  also  to  police  the  store. 
It  was  state<l  by  most  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  extra  force  is  composed  of 
ix^ople  who  were  former  employees, 
and  people  who  have  been  used  as 
Saturday  extras,  etc.  Practically  all 
the  stores  take  on  some  extra  help. 

T  raining 

Training  plans  include  store  meet¬ 
ings  and  instruction  by  executives 
(in  the  larger  stores  in  the  group 
there  are  classrooms  and  regular 
training  schedules).  In  other  cases 
the  department  head  or  head  sales 
clerk  is  entrusted  with  training  the 
extras  for  that  dejiartment.  In  still 
others  the  sponsor  system  is  used 
and  that  is  the  sole  training.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  of  suggestion  selling  are 
used  to  a  considerable  extent.  A 
numl)er  of  stores  state  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  worth  while  to  bring 
in  extras  a  few  days  liefore  the  rush 
starts  so  they  may  l)e  trained  in  rou¬ 
tine  and  merchandise  through  ac¬ 
tual  exi^erience. 

Among  the  points  most  necessary 
to  l)e  stressed  for  training  sales- 
I)eople  for  Christmas  is  the  idea  of 
selling  higher  priced  merchandise, 
because  at  Christmas  time  price  is 
a  less  important  consideration  than 
at  any  time  during  the  year.  Some 
stores  state  that  their  definite  policy 
is  to  have  the  salesperson  always 
show  the  next  higher  price  along 
with  the  price  the  customer  asks 
for. 

It  is  also  highly  important  that 
the  salespeople  be  well  posted  on 
the  merchandise  in  the  store  and 
where  it  can  be  found.  A  shopping 
tour  for  employees  is  conducted  by 
many  stores  for  this  purpose. 
Others  introduce  the  Christmas 
Season  with  a  dinner  or  dance  or 
party  for  the  employees  at  which 
the  store  states  its  objectives,  an¬ 
nounces  contests,  etc. 

Extra  Incentives 

Most  stores  have  some  extra  in¬ 
centive  for  their  salespeople  during 
the  Christmas  period,  such  as 
bonuses,  P.M.’s,  additional  commis¬ 
sions,  etc.  Several  stores  state  that 
they  promise  permanent  positions  to 
those  extras  making  the  best  show¬ 
ings.  Some  stores  give  a  prize  for 
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YOUR  ELEVATORS  CARRY  100%  CAPACITY 


Surveys  show  that  in  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store,  transportation  facilities 
are  taxed  to  capacity  more  than  lOO 
days  out  of  every  year.  If,  on  any  of 
these  days,  elevator  shut-downs  occur 
or  service  is  less  than  ioo%,  store  in¬ 
come  suffers.  The  average  shopper  is 
impatient.  She  will  often  walk  out  of 
the  store  rather  than  wait  for  inefficient 
elevator  service.  A  carefully  planned 
fourth-floor  sale  can  be  a  complete 
failure  if  transportation  facilities  are 
not  adequate. 

Otis  Maintenance  provides  full  pro¬ 
tection  against  haphazard  elevator 
operation — assures  you  of  getting  the  best 
results  from  your  merchandising  efforts.  Otis 
Maintenance  offers  the  department 
store  owner  a  service  that  he  can  get 
nowhere  else.  For  there  is  no  substitute 
for  elevator  maintenance  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer — witness  this  letter  from  E.  W. 
Edwards  &  Son.  The  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  is 
yours  for  a  flat,  economical  monthly  rate. 
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the  highest  sale  or  average  sale  each 
(lay  or  each  week.  Others,  among 
the  larger  stores  in  the  group, 
award  the  prizes  on  a  departmental 
basis.  Some  give  a  bonus  to  the  per¬ 
son  having  the  most  items  on  a  sales- 
check  each  day  (suggestion  selling). 
One  runs  a  sales  contest  in  which 
extra  commission  is  given  to  each 
salesperson  whose  Christmas  fig¬ 
ures  for  last  year  are  met  this  year 
by  December  17  (this  contest  begins 
November  25  and  is  very  helpful  in 
closing  early  sales).  The  smallest 
stores  much  less  than  the  others  go 
in  for  incentives  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Season.  Other  contest  varia¬ 
tions  are  based  on  fixed  percentage 
increases  over  the  1937  figures  and 
on  prizes  for  display  ideas.  In  some 
stores  contests  are  run  by  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  members  of  the  de¬ 
partment  going  furthest  over  its 
Christmas  quota  receive  prizes. 

Salespeople  Not  Attached  to 
Departments 

In  the  very  small  store  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  have  the  salespeople  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  anywhere  in  the  store. 
However,  even  in  the  stores  up 
toward  $500,000  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Season  crackerjack  salespeople 
are  often  assigned  to  the  store  as  a 
whole  and  permitted  to  sell  any¬ 
where.  A  great  many  of  the  stores 
up  toward  $500,000  have  at  least 
one  or  two  people  so  assigned,  while 
a  number  have  considerably  more. 

Keeping  Trade  ai  Home 

The  question  of  keeping  trade  at 
home  is  especially  important  for  the 
smaller  store  during  the  Christmas 
Season.  Recognizing  this,  there  is 
])rohably  more  cooperative  promo¬ 
tion  of  town  business  during  this 
period  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year,  or  in  fact  all  the  rest  of  the 
year  put  together.  In  most  towns 
where  there  is  a  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  cooperative  street  lighting 
and  decoration  is  done,  and  in  many 
cases  where  there  is  no  actual  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  merchants  do  it  by 
agreement  each  year.  The  degrees 
of  elaborateness  on  these  decorations 
vary  tremendously.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  practice  seems  to  be  to  assess 
each  merchant  on  the  basis  of  his 
frontage  in  the  business  section. 
Among  the  reports  that  came  in  to 
this  office  were  such  extremes  as  a 
Ijayment  of  20  cents  per  front  foot 
and  $8  per  front  foot.  Numerous 


towns  have  community  Christmas 
trees  and  lights,  community  Santa 
Clauses,  community  parades,  com¬ 
munity  Buying  Days.  In  many  cases 
cooperative  ads  on  trading  at  home 
are  run  in  the  newspapers.  The  con¬ 
sensus  in  regard  to  these  ads  is  that 
they  must  “play  up”  not  loyalty  to 
the  local  merchant  hut  rather  that 
the  local  merchants  are  prepared  to 
supply  good  merchandise,  good  as¬ 
sortments,  good  service  and  fair 
prices;  in  short,  that  it  is  to  the 
customer’s  advantage  to  trade  with 
her  local  merchant.  In  many  towns 
there  are  special  editions  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  newspaper.  Several  cases 
were  rejwrted  where  there  will  be  a 
cooperative  opening  on  the  Friday 
after  Thanksgiving  at  which  no 
goods  will  be  sold  but  the  stores  will 
be  on  parade  for  their  customers. 

Stress  Merit,  Not  Loyalty 

In  some  towns  letter  contests  are 
run  for  the  children  through  a  co¬ 
operative  plan.  In  some  towns 
chimes  are  placed  on  prominent 
buildings  and  played  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  In  one,  during  the  last 
week,  the  Merchants’  Association 
has  Christmas  carols  jilayed  on  the 
phonograph  in  its  office  and  sent  out 
through  amplifiers.  Despite  all  these 
efforts  to  make  the  town  and  the 
stores  attractive  to  customers,  the 
stores  themselves  agree  that  the  only 
way  to  hold  the  business  is  to  con¬ 
vince  the  buying  public  of  their 
merit  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
their  merchandise  and  service. 

Some  Additional  Suggestions 

A  number  of  random  thoughts 
and  suggestions  have  come  to  this 
writer  as  a  result  of  the  question¬ 
naire  and  the  responses  to  it.  There 
may  lie  something  here  that  suits 
your  purpose. 

1.  Several  stores  stated  that  they 
would  open  with  higher  price  goods, 
and,  changing  their  displays,  work 
down  to  medium  price  levels. 

2.  Some  said  that  they  would 
high-light  some  gift  item  in  ei>ery 
department. 

3.  Some  stated  that  they  would 
solicit  group  business  from  schools, 
churches,  etc.  and  give  group  dis¬ 
counts  on  candy,  decorations,  etc. 

4.  Many  laid  special  stress  on  the 
fact  that  they  would  build  up  their 
“shop  early  campaign”,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  comfort  of  shopping,  the 
.speed  of  service  and  the  complete¬ 


ness  of  assortments. 

5.  One  stated  that  it  would  fea¬ 
ture  the  best  selling  items  and  price 
lines  that  developed  in  October  and 
November  and  would  stick  to  these 
for  Christmas  business,  not  gambl¬ 
ing  on  higher  or  lower  price  lines. 

6.  Toy  departments  will  be,  as 
usual,  advertised  under  such  names 
as  “Toy  Land”,  “Santa  Town”,  etc. 

7.  Several  stores  will  have  all 
their  girls  wear  red  or  green 
smocks,  pointing  out  that  this  en¬ 
ables  the  customers  and  the  man¬ 
agement  to  six)t  them  more  easily. 

8.  Many  will  have  their  sales- 
I)eople  wear  sprigs  of  artificial  holly. 

9.  One  stated  that,  based  on  re¬ 
cords  it  has  kept,  it  will  advise  hus¬ 
bands,  friends,  etc.  what  their 
women  would  like  because  “she  re¬ 
gularly  shops  with  us”.  This  same 
store  also  states  that  it  keeps  a  list 
of  persons,  especially  men,  who  give 
gifts,  etc. 

10.  It  was  pointed  out  by  some 
stores  that  up  until  the  end  of  the 
Season,  advertising  will  feature  in¬ 
dividual  items  rather  than  long  lists. 

11.  Stores  having  a  gift  shop  will 
see  that  the  salespeople  there  are 
well  informed  on  the  merchandise 
available  in  the  other  departments. 

12.  Stores  using  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  will  for  the  most  part  use  such 
techniques  as  having  a  gift  counsel¬ 
lor  answering  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  having  a  typical  customer 
interviewed  on  her  gift  require¬ 
ments. 

13.  Lighting  fixtures,  many 
stores  report,  will  be  decorated  with 
Christmas  trappings,  turning  them 
into  part  of  the  store’s  decoration 
scheme. 

14.  Several  stores  stressed  the 
necessity  for  closing  out  poor  sell¬ 
ing  items  before  Christmas.  That 
is  the  old  idea  of  taking  your  beat¬ 
ing  quickly  so  as  to  get  off  as  light¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

15.  Several  stores  report  that 
they  will  have  giant  calendars  in  the 
store  on  which  each  day  will  be 
crossed  off  in  turn  and  the  number 
of  days  to  Christmas  shown. 

16.  Stores  emphasize  the  need  for 
avoiding  off-price  promotions. 

♦  *  (t 

Not  all  the  ideas  and  suggestions 
received  have  been  referred  to,  be¬ 
cause  in  a  number  of  cases  those 
suggestions  were  based  on  individ¬ 
ual  conditions  and  were  not  deemed 
suited  to  smaller  stores  generally. 
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Window 

Dramatization 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

ihis  same  analogy  further,  it  should 
l)e  possible  to  alter  the  effect  of  a 
store  window  so  that  virtually  it 
represents  displays  which  might 
have  to  be  set  up  in  succeeding 
weeks  on  a  schedule.  The  ever- 
changing  effects  of  nature,  the  glory 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  mar¬ 
vel  of  the  sunset  or  sunrise  might 
l)e  captured  even  to  some  extent  in 
the  small  space  of  a  show  window. 
A  few  demonstrations  show  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  this  method  of  win¬ 
dow  lighting.  As  indicated  before, 

I  recommend  adopting  this  layout 
in  part  as  well  as  in  total;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  wiser  for  some  stores  to 
content  themselves  with  two  spot¬ 
lights  for  each  window  in  addition 
to  their  present  window  reflectors 
which  give  general  illumination. 
The  addition  of  spotlights,  and  per¬ 
haps  footlights,  and  concentrating 
border  lights,  may  come  later.  Dim¬ 
mers  probably  should  be  installed  in 
threes,  to  handle  the  tonal  lighting. 
The  wiring  should  consist  of  out¬ 
lets,  fed  from  a  switching  panel  at 
a  convenient  location.  Hanging  ap¬ 
paratus  allowing  for  ease  in  mount¬ 
ing  instruments  will  encourage  a 
more  flexible  use  of  the  equipment. 
The  number  of  outlets  should  be 
liberal  to  permit  connecting  the  in¬ 
struments  to  the  service  easily.  The 
accompanying  diagrams  indicate  this 
method  clearly. 

Specialization  Needed 

In  closing  let  me  give  a  word  of 
warning:  as  with  all  things  worth 
while,  the  complete  advantages  of 
this  method  are  not  to  be  quickly 
mastered.  The  display  man  must 
hold  himself  ready  to  learn  the  new 
methods  or  the  staff  must  be  in¬ 
creased  to  include  a  lighting  spe¬ 
cialist.  I  am  intensely  interested 
in  seeing  some  of  the  effects  of 
lighting  in  the  theatre  being  put 
to  new  uses.  In  a  show  window 
the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  in¬ 
animate  objects  offers  a  number  of 
advantages.  The  effective  abstract 
compositions  and  distribution  of 
light  whch  some  of  the  first-class 
commercial  photographers  have  pro¬ 
duced  might  very  well  serve  as  a 
standard  for  the  enterprising  dis¬ 
play  manager. 


MR.  PRESIDENT;— 

The  Bliss  Display  Corporation  ha^  produced,  in 
cooperation  with  America's  leading  Display  Managers, 
Merchandise  Managers  and  Promotion  Managers,  the 
following  sensational  display  promotions: 

Lord  and  Taylor  "CHRISTMAS  BELL  PROMOTION" 
R.  H.  Macy  "6  LITTLE  THEATRE  PROMOTION" 

Abraham  &  Straus  "HARVEST  MOON  PROMO¬ 
TION" 

B.  Altman  "STAGE  COACH  PROMOTION" 

Bonwit  Teller  "CANDID  CAMERA  PROMOTION" 

R.  H.  Macy  "SPRING  MUSIC  BOX  PROMOTION" 
and  over  2500  others. 

You  can  produce  equally  sensational  promotions  by 
subscribing  to 

THE 

BLISS  DISPLAY 
PROMOTIONS 

To  one  store  in  a  city . 

ONE  MONTH  IN  ADVANCE 
4  PROMOTIONS  EACH  MONTH 
FOR  10  MONTHS  A  YEAR. 

THE  BLISS  DISPLAY  PROMOTIONS  include— 

1 .  Assortment  displays. 

2.  Copy  suggestions. 

3.  Related  accessory  displays. 

4.  Color  schemes  (rendered  in  full  color) 

5.  Sources  and  costs  of  newest  materials. 

6.  Case  displays  to  stimulate  impulse  buying. 

7.  Displays  to  promote  fast  moving  leaders. 

8.  Suggestions  for  construction. 

9.  Coordinated  interior  and  window  displays. 

10.  Important  main  floor  seasonal  plans. 

We  have  subscribers  in  33  leading  cities.  If  your  city  is 
still  open,  we  would  be  glad  to  forward  you  upon  request 
several  specimen  promotions. 

BLISS  DISPLAY 
CORPORATION 

460  W.  34TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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Books  for  Retailers 


Tbade  Assocutions  in  Law  and 
Business,  by  Benjamin  S. 
Kirsch,  in  collaboration  with 
Harold  Roland  Shapiro.  Cen* 
tral  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

This  new  “critique  of  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  the 
trade  association  movement”,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  former  assistant  to  tlje 
United  States  Attorney  in  New 
York  who  specialized  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  anti-trust  cases,  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  a  professor  at  the 
New  York  Law  School,  is  especial¬ 
ly  timely  in  view  of  the  coming  in¬ 
vestigation  of  trade  associations  by 
the  federal  Monopoly  Inquiry. 

Based  on  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  affecting  a  number  of  the 
functions  of  the  modern  trade  asso¬ 
ciation,  this  study  examines  these 
functions  in  an  effort  to  determine 
just  how  they  are  either  Ijeneficial 
or  hostile  to  the  public  welfare.  As 
the  authors  put  it,  it  is  a  summary 
to  date  of  “the  continuous  struggle 
between  tbe  factors  of  monoiwly 
and  competition,  with  competition 
always  modified  and  sometimes 
partially  or  totally  displaced”.  The 
outstanding  utility  of  the  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  as  an  economic  group  is 
pointed  out  by  tbe  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  more  than  3,000,000 
business  establishments  in  this 
country  belong  to  one  or  more  of 
the  total  of  8,200  trade  associations 
now  in  existence.  A  survey  by  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  listed 
a  total  of  sixty-eight  activities 
which  are  carried  oil  by  these 
groups,  ranging  from  conventions, 
publications,  educational  campaigns 
and  work  on  legislation  to  uniform 
cost  accounting,  standardization, 
credit  services,  the  setting  up  of 
standards  of  business  jiractice,  and 
many  others. 

The  authors  take  the  view  that 
unless  the  trade  association  survives 
in  a  really  vital  form  business  in 
this  country  will  be  faced  with  one 
of  two  alternatives:  (1)  a  further 
trustification  of  industry,  with  all 
the  objectionable  antisocial  features 
that  often  mark  such  developments, 
or,  (2)  a  policy  of  government  re¬ 
gulation  or  even  of  participation  in 


business  to  an  extent  incompatible 
with  our  present  ideas.  The  idea  of 
a  return  to  a  theoretically  pure  com¬ 
petitive  economy  consisting  of  num¬ 
erous  small  units  is  rejected  com¬ 
pletely  as  impractical  in  a  world  in 
which  business  is  by  its  very  devel¬ 
opment  becoming  increasingly  com¬ 
plex,  and  it  is  further  insisted  that 
most  of  our  anti-trust  laws  which 
are  based  on  this  concept  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  “back  to  nature”  movement 
must  be  altered  if  business  is  to 
avoid  either  of  the  two  alternatives 
suggested  above. 

The  main  portion  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  ten  most 
important  functions  of  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  in  their  relation  to  the  law 
and  considered  as  to  their  social  and 
economic  desirability.  These  func¬ 
tions  are:  statistical  reporting  ser¬ 
vices,  uniform  cost  accounting  meth¬ 
ods,  trade  relations,  standardization, 
credit  bureau  functions,  l)oycotts 


JUST  published  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  is  an  An¬ 
alysis  of  Publicity  Expenses  for 
the  first  six  fiscal  months  of  1938 
compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1937. 

This  is  a  new  step,  previous  stud¬ 
ies  of  Publicity  Expenses  having 
been  made  only  of  annual  figures. 
The  reason  for  a  mid-year  report 
is  set  forth  in  a  brief  foreword : 

“The  following  figures  have  Ijeen 
prepared  to  provide  a  quick  picture 
of  the  trend  of  Publicity  Expenses 
during  the  first  fiscal  half  of  1938 
.  .  .  February  1  to  July  31.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  complete  or  detailed 
— it  is  only  a  ‘flash’.  (The  annual 
report  will  be  published,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  early  next  year.) 

“While  this  interim  report  was 
inspired  by  the  difficult  conditions  of 
the  period  covered,  such  a  report 
may  also  be  valuable  in  a  normal 
year.” 

“ — It  provides  a  standard  by 
which  to  study  the  publicity  per¬ 
formance  for  the  first  six  months. 


and  defensive  combinations,  patent 
interchange  and  cross-license  agree¬ 
ments,  uniform  basing  point  sys¬ 
tems,  collective  purchasing  func¬ 
tions  and  foreign  trade  functions.  In 
their  thoroughly  comprehensive  and 
well  thought  out  study  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  these  activities,  the 
authors  have  attempted  to  point  out 
to  just  what  extent  the  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  functions  may  l)e  ex¬ 
tended,  to  the  end  that  American 
business  may  benefit  most  from 
trade  association  action. 

This  volume  may  l)e  unhesitating¬ 
ly  recommended  to  business  men, 
trade  association  directors  and  to 
students  of  the  American  business 
economy  as  a  well-planned  and  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  there  is  much  to 
be  gained  in  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  the  trade 
association  idea  as  an  aid  to  all  busi¬ 
ness  units,  lK)th  large  and  small. 

— D.  G.  M. 


a  i^eriod  often  not  typified  by  the 
entire  year’s  figures.” 

“ — It  provides  a  standard  by 
which  to  check  and,  if  necessary, 
make  adjustments  in  time  to  operate 
more  efficiently  during  the  high  vol¬ 
ume  months  ahead.” 

The  form  of  the  report  is  de¬ 
signed  for  quick  reading  and  refer¬ 
ence,  without  the  necessity  of  jwring 
through  a  mass  of  figures  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  one  or  two  desired. 

Each  of  the  seven  volume  groups 
occupies  a  separate  page;  each  page 
,  contains  findings  only  in  the  five  or 
six  chief  expense  classifications.  The 
median  for  each  classification  is 
well  displayed.  In  other  words  the 
publicity  executive  of  a  department 
store  should  find  it  possible  to  check 
in  record  time  his  own  fundamental 
expense  operation  with  the  common 
figure  of  the  study. 

Noting  first  that  the  total  pub¬ 
licity  percent  to  sales  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  higher  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  than  during  the 
second  half,  the  report  continues : 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


Publicity  Expenses  Analyzed  for  Six  Months 
for  1937-1938 
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**She  even  remembered  my.  name." 

"You  get  the  feeling  that  they  think  the  training  quarters  are 
"good  enough  for  employees'  ", 

"They  went  out  of  their  way  to  make  me  feel  at  home." 

"Quotas,  PM's,  contests  and  rewards  mean  pressure  and  you 
tvork  better  when  not  under  pressure." 

"I  am  loyal  to  this  store  because  they  have  never  hurt  my 
feelings." 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  comments  made  by  new  store  employees 
when  the  Personnel  Group  recently  studied  reactions  to  initial 
personnel  procedure.  Over  three  hundred  of  them  described  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  hired  and  trained  and  guided  in  their 
work.  What’s  more,  they  told  how  they  really  felt  about  each  step. 


EMPLOYEE  ATTITUDE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  INITIAL 
PERSONNEL  PROCEDURE 

is  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  statements  of  these  new  employ¬ 
ees.  On  the  one  hand  it  offers  insight  into  the  way  employees  feel 
about  all  the  phases  of  initial  personnel  procedure.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  shows  with  what  success  representative  retail  stores  are 
solving  the  problems  inherent  in  the  orientation  of  new  employees. 

If  you,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  forward-looking  retail 
executives,  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  favorable  job 
attitude  among  the  employees  of  your  store;  if  you  are  interested 
in  fostering  desirable  employee  relations  and  are  anxious  to  insure 
maximum  productivity  and  efficiency,  then  you  cannot  afford  to 


EMPLOYEE  ATTITUDE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  INITIAL 
PERSONNEL  PROCEDURE 

The  Personnel  Group  will  be  glad  to  forward  you  a  copy  on  receipt 
of  the  attached  blank.  The  price  to  members  of  the  NRDGA  is 
75c;  to  non-members  $1.50. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  Employee  .Attitude  as  .■\ffected  by  Initial  Personnel  Procedure. 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for 


Please  bill  me  for 


Store  . City  . . 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
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number  of  wrong  addresses.  During 

Wrapping,  Packing,  Delivery  the  Christmas  period  there  neces- 

,  -r..  sarily  is  a  considerable  number  of 

{Continued  jrom  page  30)  extra  salespersons  employed  and 

Police  Cooperation — A  letter  to  Future  Delivery  and  Return  the  delivery  department  can  cooper- 

the  Chief  of  Police  in  the  various  Rooms — Both  these  sections  should  ate  with  the  training  division  by  fur- 
towns  in  which  delivery  vehicles  be  enlarged  during  the  Christmas  nishing  them  with  the  names  of 
make  stops  will  furnish  special  at-  iieriod  and  past  experience  will  in-  streets  that  sound  alike,  that  are 
tention  from  the  police  in  observing  dicate  just  how  much  extra  area  you  exactly  similar  but  are  found  in 
and  watching  delivery  vehicles  that,  will  require.  Return  goods  clerks  different  suburban  towns,  and  those 
of  necessity,  are  at  times  left  unat-  should  be  trained  early  so  that  the  which  when  pronounced  quickly 
tended  by  drivers.  This  is  added  movement  of  merchandise  returned  sound  like  others.  The  delivery  de¬ 
protection  against  possible  pilfering  from  customers  to  stock  for  re-sale  partment  can  also  suggest  when  ab- 
of  merchandise  and  hold-ups.  will  be  expedited  in  the  least  ix)ssi-  breviations  of  towns  and  streets  may 

Extra  Trucks  —  Extra  motor  time.  he  allowed  and  when  others  may 

equipment  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  Parcel  Post  and  Express — These 

vehicles  in  use  for  the  Christmas  two  delivery  ojierations  should  be  Christmas  Day  Delivery  —  The 
period,  should  be  inspected  and  put  adequately  covered  by  experienced  delivery  schedule  for  the  last  shop- 
in  shape  mechanically  as  well  as  for  iiersonnel  and  close  contact  made  ping  day  (day  before  Christmas)  is 
appearance.  with  ix)st  office  authorities  and  ex-  arranged  so  that  all  sent  transactions 

Night  Loading — Night  loading  press  companies  in  order  that  the  (not  including  furniture  or  bulk 
has  many  advantages  and  a  number  i^st  possible  service  will  be  rend-  merchandise  obviously  not  gifts) 
of  stores  apply  this  operation  most  ered.  are  delivered  that  day,  A  small 

effectively.  A  typical  example  comes  Wrong  Addresses — One  of  the  skeleton  delivery  crew  is  maintain- 

from  A.  O.  Henzler  of  Wieboldt’s,  most  common  errors  prevalent  dur-  ed  on  Christmas,  co-operating  with 
Chicago,  who  writes  the  following:  ing  the  Christmas  j^eriod  and  of  the  adjustment  department  to  make 
“Tn  thp-  rlnvlmht  tn  thp  Considerable  annoyance  to  the  de-  special  deliveries  resulting  from  cus- 

best  advantage  we  bSei  our  '^very  department,  is  the  increased  turners’  ’phone  calls. 

parcel  trucks  at  night.  Instead  —  - 

of  our  drivers  starting  to  sort 

and  load  their  trucks  at  7:30  Retail  Organization  ot  the  Future 


in  the  morning,  we  started 
loading  at  5  P.M.  They  fin- 


(Continued  jrom  page  60) 


ished  at  6:30  to  7  P.M.  the  first 
night,  but  later  they  would 
start  to  load  as  soon  as  they 
came  in.  We  find  that  custom¬ 
ers  do  not  expect  Christmas 
merchandise  to  be  delivered  the 
next  day  after  the  purchase  is 
made,  so  that  if  part  of  the  load 
was  left  for  the  next  day  it 
would  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence.  We  pick  the  best  driver 
we  have  to  load  the  trucks  for 
the  men  who  come  in  late.  We 
all  have  a  few  drivers  who  know 
all  the  routes.  At  first  we  did 
not  think  this  would  work  out, 
but  it  does,  and  the  drivers  are 
delivering  in  daylight  instead  of 
dark,  and,  of  course,  can  de¬ 
liver  many  more  packages  per 
hour, 

“We  load  all  of  our  furni¬ 
ture  at  night  and  w'e  mix  wheel 
toys,  etc.,  with  furniture  in  De¬ 
cember  as  the  furniture  drops 
off. 

“If  each  driver  will  make  a 
chart  as  to  how  he  makes  his 
deliveries  on  his  route,  the 
night  loader  will  be  able  to  load 
accordingly.” 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  department  store  operation 
is  the  increasing  number  of  buyers 
and  buyerettes  (if  I  may  coin  a 
word)  with  the  increasing  staff  of 
specialists  that  is  required  to  keep 
them  straight.  As  the  buyers’  job 
on  analysis  is  an  impossible  one; 
why  create  more  of  them,  when  one 
salesmanager  can  organize  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  large  group  of  consumer  re¬ 
quirements  because  he  has  only  one 
object  in  mind,  that  of  perfect  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction.  This,  I  believe, 
should  be  the  absolutely  fundament¬ 
al  store  policy  because  it  is  the  only 
method  of  building  regular  custom¬ 
ers. 

From  studies  I  have  made  in  our 
case,  it  is  most  surprising  to  what  a 
g;reat  extent  the  regular  customer  is 
the  backbone  of  the  business.  We 
can  trace  truly  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers  in  our  store 
whose  combined  purchases  are  ab¬ 
surdly  small  compared  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  we  obtain  from  our  regular  fre¬ 
quent  customers.  Something  like 
16%  of  our  regular  customers  ac¬ 
count  for  over  2/3  of  our  turnover. 
It  may  be  the  policy  of  department 


stores  in  theory  to  build  for  the  re- 
ix?at  purchase.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the 
way  they  are  operating  today.  If 
they  did  so  operate,  the  overworked 
adjustment  departments  would  not 
exist.  I  maintain  it  is  better  policy 
if  a  customer’s  requirements  cannot 
be  met,  to  tell  her  where  she  can 
buy  what  she  wants,  rather  than  sell 
her  something  she  does  not  want. 
At  present  “liberal”  policies  just  do 
not  get  carried  out  if  a  buyer  is  in 
charge  of  selling  and  at  the  same 
time  held  to  produce  certain  figures 
at  the  end  of  a  specified  period.  The 
short  term  view  will  win  every 
time. 

I  think  we  must  realize  more 
clearly  that  the  relations  between  the 
retailer  and  the  consumer  cannot, 
and  should  not,  be  the  same  as  those 
between  the  retailer  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  indeed  between  any  two 
business  concerns.  In  business,  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  meet  on  level 
terms.  The  buyer  knows  what  he 
wants  and  can  see  that  he  gets  it. 
He  gives  his  specifications  on  his 
order  form,  and  his  Receiving  and 
Inspection  department  will  see  that 
he  gets  full  value  for  what  he  pays 
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A  New  Credit  Guide 

9 

The  New  1938 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR  BOOK 

is  a  most  exhaustive  reference  guide  on  retail  credit 

★ 

It  completely  covers: 

1.  Resume  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  broad 
field  of  consumer  credit. 

2.  Credit  Legislation. 

3.  Credit  Sales  Promotion. 

4.  Installment  Selling. 

5.  Many  phases  of  current  credit  office  procedure. 

Subject  matter  primarily  based  on  scientifically  planned  re> 
search  programs  skiUfuUy  indexed  to  facilitate  spot  checking. 

A  useful  text  book  for  educational  courses  on  retail  credit. 

★★★★★★ 

Says  Executive  Edition  of  Retailing — 

“The  Credit  Management  Year  Book  .  .  .  gives  the  retailer  as 
clear  a  picture  of  all  the  phases  of  credit  operation  and  admin¬ 
istration  as  can  be  found  in  a  single  volume.  Moreover,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  typical  department  store  credit 
manager  has  a  store-wide  consciousness  of  his  job.” 

Will  Make  a  Much  Appreciated 
Christmas  Gift  to  Aspiring  Credit 
Office  Employees 

Price  $3.50 

Get  Your  Copy  Now  While  the  himited  Supply  Lasts! 
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for.  If  he  thinks  the  price  is  exces-  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  de- 
sive,  his  purchasing  department  will  partment  store  the  customer  no 
get  comparative  quotations  from  longer  has  the  complete  freedom  of 
other  suppliers,  and  he  can  see  that  choice  that  the  department  stores 
a  cheaper  price  is  not  more  than  formerly  offered,  and  fixed-price 
counter-balanced  by  inferior  quality,  stores  are  now  offering.  It  is  possi- 
Competition  works.  Not  so  with  the  ble  to  go  into  Woolworth’s  and  to 
consumer.  Recent  research  tends  to  make  a  purchase  or  not  according  to 
show  that  in  retailing,  competition  the  use  you  visualize  for  the  mer- 
does  not  work — at  least,  not  in  the  chandise  at  the  price  offered.  Depart¬ 
way  it  should.  Certainly,  the  cus-  ment  stores,  however,  are  striving 
tomer  is  free  to  shop  where  she  likes,  for  turnover,  so  actively,  that  this 
but  this  is  not  enough.  There  are  definitely  influences  the  attitude  of 
two  other  important  factors  which  mind  of  the  salesclerk  who  in  turn 
limit  free  competition  in  retailing,  is  compelled  to  put  indirect  pressure 
The  first  is  that  the  customer  can-  on  the  customer  to  make  a  purchase 
not  tell  what  she  is  getting.  If  buy-  which  the  customer  may  subsequent- 
ers  cannot  value  material  correctly  ly  regret.  I  believe  that  department 
today  without  recourse  to  the  stores  built  up  their  reputation  and 
laboratory  (which  is,  in  fact,  the  their  volume  by  the  very  fact  that 
case),  how  can  the  inexperienced  they  were  the  first  to  show  fixed- 
consumer  do  so?  Secondly,  the  con-  prices  on  their  merchandise,  and  to 
sumer  does  not  act  in  the  dispassion-  allow  customers  to  come  in  and  if 
ate  way  of  a  business  corporation,  liked  walk  out  without  buying. 

She  is  a  human  being  and  subject 

to  btuuan  emotions  and  susceptible  fixed-price  store  and 

to  emotional  appeals.  .  r  .u  i  T  a 

,  1  ,  •  a,  1  1  not  of  the  department  store. 

Ihis  has  resulted  in  the  develop-  ,,  .  .  . 

.  f  I  \  c  **  13cc3usc  tnc  rd^tioti  i)ctwccn  tnc 

ment  of  a  large  numlier  of  psvcho- 

logical  tricks”  by  which  it  is  possible  consumer  and  the  retailer  must  be 
to  persuade  customers  to  make  pur-  different  from  that  between  any  two 
chases  which  they  would  not  do  businesses,  it  seems  to  me  that  re- 
from  purely  factual  consideration,  tailing  should  be  regarded  as  a  pub- 
All  retailers  know  these  “tricks  of  lie  service.  I  think  you  will  agree 
the  trade”;  unfortunately  some  of  with  me  it  is  rarely  operated  as 
them  practice  them.  such. 


GET..^... 
“SHORT-STOCK 
INSURANCE”... 
BY  CONVENIENT 
RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


Protect  your  style  stocks  from 
soles  runs  with  overnight  re¬ 
placements  by  Railway  Express. 
Complete,  nation-wide  ship¬ 
ping  service  for  stock  refills 
and  special  orders  direct  from 
factory  to  store.  Express  train 
speed  all  the  way.  For  super¬ 
speed  use  AIR  EXPRESS  — 
2500  miles  overnighti  Low  rates 
include  prompt,  receipted  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  and  $50  in¬ 
surance.  Special  C.O.D.  service 
cuts  credit  delays.  For  conven- 
ientdoor-to-doorservicephone 
any  Railway  Express  office. 


Traffic  and  Receiving 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


to  big  gift  departments  by  using  the 
space  normally  necessary  for  other 
departments.  If  you  do  a  good  job 
of  re-aligning  sjxice,  you  will  reduce 
confusion  and  congestion.  Plan  well 
in  advance,  for  as  you  know,  when 
the  holiday  buying  is  at  a  peak,  the 
need  for  speed  in  delivering  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  selling  departments 
is  greatest. 

The  alert  oiierator  in  handling 
this  peak  load  within  a  comparative¬ 
ly  short  period,  also  keeps  his  eye 
lieeled  for  situations  that  may  cause 
soilage  and  damage  to  merchandise. 

Adequate  Equipment 

TRUE  OR  FALSE?  Is  mark¬ 
ing  equipment  economy  profitable? 
FALSE!  To  economize  on  mark¬ 
ing  equipment  and  be  inadequately 
prepared  to  handle  the  very  jx^ak  of 
your  business,  is  really  and  truly 
false  economy.  Not  only  does  it 


Space  Requirements 

The  worst  headache  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  during  October 
and  November,  is  where  to  place 
the  merchandise  after  it  is  marked. 
Buildings  do  not  have  rubber  walls. 
The  problem  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  management,  be¬ 
cause  if  marked  merchandise  is  not 
promptly  removed  from  the  mark¬ 
ing  room,  it  causes  congestion 
which,  in  turn,  necessitates  addi¬ 
tional  handling  of  the  merchandise. 
This  means,  at  least  in  a  large  store, 
more  employees  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  necessary.  The  Receiving 
Department  needs  a  large  helping 
hand  from  the  management  on  this 
problem. 

One  hint — the  order  filling  of 
toys  at  the  warehouse  reduces  con¬ 
gestion.  Also,  what  about  re-align- 
ing  your  marking  table  space?  Cer¬ 
tainly  you  need  to  allot  more  space 
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Chicago  Offico; 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
What  motion  can  do  for  a  window — crowds  I  77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 

before  the  Macy  Little  Theatre  windows.  I 
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sj^ell  lost  sales,  but  the  confusion 
arising  from  congestion  in  turn 
means  additional  help. 

In  this  day  of  high  lalx)r  costs, 
the  cheapest  thing  we’  can  buy  is 
equipment.  Do  not  slow-motion  the 
movement  of  merchandise  through 
the  marking  operation  because  of 
insufficient  equipment.  Do  not  have 
markers  hand-attach  tickets  to  mer¬ 
chandise  because  you  are  without 
sufficient  ticket-attaching  machines. 

Judicious  Choice 

During  Christmas  season  we  must 
do  an  especially  good  job  of  select¬ 
ing  the  transportation  medium  for 


each  order.  Sure,  you  want  to  land 
the  merchandise  in  the  store  at  the 
lowest  transportation  cost,  provid¬ 
ing  that  transportation  medium  will 
give  you  the  required  transit  time. 

But  in  your  zeal  to  lower  these 
costs,  do  not  mis-step  by  using  slow 
transportation  mediums  when  the 
merchandise  is  urgently  needed. 
You  may  save  a  few  dollars  in 
transportation  and  lose  many  times 
that  in  lost  sales.  It  is  your  job  to 
get  the  merchandise  on  the  selling 
floor  when  needed. 

Remember  —  Salespeople  cannot 
sell  their  fingers. 


TDN€»V 


Theme  Songs  for  Christmas  Windows 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
surprise  attached  to  the  so-called 
old-fashioned  Christmas.  The  Alt¬ 
man  stage  coaches  of  several  years 
ago  are  a  perfect  expression  of  sur¬ 
prise  incorporated  into  the  “old- 
fashioned”  theme.  There  was  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  design  and  layout.  Yet, 
this  different  interpretation  of  a 
stage  coach  theme  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  consumer  thinking. 

It  would  be  extremely  desirable 
for  the  advertising  department  and 
display  department  to  function  as  a 
perfect  unit,  if  you  expect  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  effective  Christmas 
promotion.  Each  of  these  two  de¬ 
partments  should  cooperatively  es¬ 
tablish  the  theme  song  and  the 
method  of  developing  it.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  at  the  very  beginning  so  that 
each  department  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  limitations  and  possibilities  of 


the  other's  medium.  The  decorative 
devices  developed  by  the  display 
department  many  times  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  and  store  signs.  Also  the 
copy  and  theme  song  as  developed 
by  the  advertising  department  offer 
many  possibilities  to  the  display  de¬ 
partment  for  the  invention  of  these 
decorative  devices.  The  Lord  & 
Taylor  bell  windows  suggested  a 
visual  layout  for  the  advertising.  By 
the  same  token  the  theme  song 
“Signs  of  Spring”  at  Macy’s  made 
possible  the  invention  of  the  old 
Chelsea  music  boxes  used  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  last  spring. 

In  summary,  plan  your  Christ¬ 
mas  promotion  around  a  theme 
song.  Be  sure  that  your  theme  song 
is  easily  recognized,  in  harmony 
with  consumer  thinking,  and  has 
the  punch  of  surprise. 


•  Just  as  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
scored  a  hit  with  innovations  in 
hotel  service,  it’s  scored  another 
with  its  interpretation  of  glam¬ 
our!  Have  you  sampled  it?  Seen 
the  new  beauty  in  the  lofty  lobby? 
Sipped  superb  cocktails  in  the 
enlarged  Bar?  Dined  in  the  more 
colorful  Cafe  Rouge?  Observed 
the  niceties  in  the  spacious  bed¬ 
rooms?  That’s  why  retail  men 
make  their  headquarters  here— and 
why  a  treat  is  in  store  for  you  when 
you  stop  at  the  Pennsylvania! 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  y  sub¬ 
way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city.. 

2200ROOj|ll$j 

Mcli  wMi  bath 

]|at«s  mt  IJJO 


ffU/tL 

PiNNSYLVANfA 

_,3'V'esH  McCob^  Vonoge' 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION.  N  Y. 
Sfotler  Operotfd  •  Otfe'  S*o»  Hote  s  . 
Boston  Buffolo  CleveioflO  Detfoit  •  St  Low  s 
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STOP  PILFERAGE 
SHORTAGES! 


With  This  New 
Portable 


Pilferage  Detector 


Dimensions 
of  unit 
12''x6%"x8'' 


Power 
Supply 
110-120  Volu 


Weight 
13  Lbs. 


Price 

$74.50 


Guards  your  storo,  stock- 
rooms/  countors,  waro- 
housos  against  continual 
thofts. 


COMPLETE  AND  SIMPLE 
NEEDS  NO  WIRING. 


Just  plug  the  Teletouch  Detector 
into  an  electric  outlet  in  the  room 
or  area  where  protection  is  desired. 
Can  be  hidden  in  cardboard  con- 
tainer  or  packing  box. 

When  an  intruder  comes  within  50 
feet  of  its  front,  Teletourh  imme¬ 
diately  gives  an  alarm  by  bell  or 
light  on  the  spot  or  any  distance 
away,  as  desired. 

Can  be  transferred  to  any  trouble¬ 
some  spots  without  additional  in¬ 
vestment. 


We  can  also  provide  a  camera  that 
automatically  provides  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  thief. 


When  ordering  state  electric 
current,  type  of  signal  de¬ 
sired  (bell  or  lamp)  and 
location  of  same. 


TELETOUCH  INDUSTRIES, 
Inc. 

37  West  54th  Street,  New  York 


In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  re¬ 
member  that  “well  planned  is  half 
done.” 
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